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Nonaligned Movement Back on the Rails: A 
Study of the Jakarta Summit 


K.P. MISRA 


International relations are. a function of interaction between states in their 
multiplicity. They are dynamic in character: they keep on changing, so that 
we continually witness the rise and fall of Powers, great and small. The 
process varies from time to time in its speed and intensity. Even then the 
transformation that has come over interstate relations since the period of 
the Cold War has been dramatic and qualitatively different. Such trans- 
formations do happen, but rather rarely in history. 

After the Ninth Summit of the Heads of State or Government, held 
three years agp in Belgrade, there were momentous events such as the 
break up of the Soviet Union, the politico-economic transformation in the 
East European countries, and the collapse of Yugoslavia. These creatéd 
for the Nonaligned Movement (NAM) an identity crisis as well as a crisis of 
confidence. This was unambiguously evident at the meeting of the NAM 
Foreign Ministers held i in Accra, Ghana, in 1991. By the time another 
meeting of Foreign Ministers of the movement was held in Bali, Indonesia, 
early in 1992, there were further changes in the perspectives so that the 
voice of the doubting Thomases as to the relevance and efficacy of NAM 
became rather muted. 

We may point out that the role of perception (or image) as against 
reality is of critical significance in international relations. Many schclars 
have, therefore, discussed and analysed this subject. In the context of 
nonalignment, perception has particularly played a key role since the 
Second Belgrade Summit. The elements of soft power (such as books, 
journals, popular media, universities, research institutions) play a domi- 
nant role in shaping perception. The rich, industrialized countries, which 
possess these elements of soft power in abundance, dictate the “conven- 
tional wisdom”. And we have inequities in the information and communi- 
cation field because almost 80 per cent of the world’s hard and software 
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technology is in the hands of North America, Europe, and Japan. These 
twin factors lead to a kind of brainwashing of the élite, who are so 
influenced by the thinking of the developed countries that they lose much ` 
of their cerebral strength and moral courage. Their analysis, as reflected in 
some of the mass media, reflects their inability to appreciate the needs and 
requirements, and the hopes and aspirations, of the countries which have 
acquired political freedom during the last four decades or so. This has 
been, and it continues to be, a handicap in evaluating the work of NAM. 


UO 


-In the first week of September 1992, after a lapse of three years, represen- 
tatives of 95 out of a total of 108 member countries of NAM assembled in 
Jakarta. Much of the haze had dissipated by this time, and there was a 
clearer picture of international relations and the role that the developing, 
nonaligned countries should play in the changed context. In view of the 
cataclysmic changes in international relations, the Jakarta Message was 
unambiguous about the nature of the new situation. It said that the world 
today was still far from being a peaceful, just, and secure place. Simmering 
disputes, violent conflicts, aggression and foreign occupation, interference 
in the internal affairs of states, policies of hegemony and domination, 
ethnic strife, religious intolerance, new forms of racism, narrowly conceived 
nationalisms, etc., were some of the major obstacles in the way of har- 

~ monious coexistence among states and peoples and had led to the dis- 

integration of states and societies. 

This reading of the international situation was correct in large measure. It 
helped the nonaligned countries during the Tenth Summit to fashion their 
individual and collective responses. 

In the period since the Cold War, and the Soviet Union being no more 
on the international scene, the predominance of the West in political 
_ relations and in economic and security matters has been well established. 
Following the Gulf War, President George Bush and some others often 
talked of the evolution of a new world order though its framework was 
never clearly- spelt out. However, some of its underlying features are 
outlined in the declarations of G—7 and in the actions of the Great Powers 
in relation to Iraq and Libya. The economic conditionalities which the 
advanced, industrialized countries have sought to impose on the nonaligned, 
aig countries also indicate their interactions. 

-In this distinctly disadvantageous position, perhaps the most important 
tase before the Jakarta Summit was to express its opinion on the new world 


order, specifically on the kind of world order that would be in the interest ~ 


of the member countries of NAM. Its immediate response was that the 
nopaligned countries would not just sit on the periphery and helplessly 
watch the situation. These countries were anxious to participate actively in 
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the evolution of the new world order and ensure that it was based on 
equity. By implication they gave their own blueprint for the elimination of 
political domination and economic exploitation in interstate relations. 
The views of the leaders of NAM who met in Jakarta were made 
unambiguously explicit in two documents—the Jakarta Declaration and 
the Jakarta Message. It was stated that the new order should be based on a 
new and equitable international order for stable peace and common security 
and for economic and social justice. It was, further, suggested that the new 
order must be firmly rooted in (a) the rule of law; (b) the principles of the 
United Nations Charter; (c) equitably shared responsibility and joint 
commitment to global cooperation and solidarity; (d) a structure compre- 
hensively conceived and dedicated to peace and justice, to security and 
development, and to democracy and the rights and freedoms of individual 


buman beings as well as of nations;-(e) respect for the sovereignty of . 


nations and strict adherence to the principle of noninterference in the 
internal affairs of other states, which should not be diluted or abridged 
under any pretext; and (f) the resolution of disputes in all regions of the 
world through a sustained process of dialogue and negotiation, and the 
establishment of regional mechanisms towards that end. 

Though platitudinous in nature, these were a reply from the nonaligned 
to the words and actions of the industrialized world during the past three 
years. It may not be out of order to state here that while the nonaligned 
countries were right in asking the Great Powers to observe those principles, 
_ they had a duty to observe them themselves in their domestic affairs— 
which was not very easy. Without sincere efforts from both sides, concret- 
ization of the principles must remain just a dream. 


There was widespread resentment at the manner in which the Great - 


Powers were behaving with the end of bipolarity. The Malaysian Prime 
Minister, Mahathir Mohamed, forcefully articulated it. He said: 


Clearly from the list of violations of basic principles and accepted 
international behaviour by the rich and powerful, there is a need for us 
to go on and pool what little strength we have in order to avoid what 
amounts to a revival of the old Western colonialism.’ 


He urged member countries to establish a code of conduct and a con- 
fidence-building and conflict-resolving mechanism of their own to reduce 
the chances of violent conflict among them. He also highlighted the dis- 
criminatory international behaviour of the Great Powers. He contrasted 
the silence of the European Powers over the conflict in Bosnia-Herzegovina 
with their active initiatives in Iraq over the killings of the Kurds. “Is this 
the face of the new world order?”, he asked. “If it is,” he commented, “it is 


1 Emphasis added. 
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a frightening face because it is grotesquely distorted. While minor human 
rights infringements will attract retribution, blatant abuses on a massive 
scale go unpunished. What kind of world order is this?” The Indonesian 
President, Suharto, expressed a similar view, though somewhat less sharply, 
in his inaugural speech. He said: “We must also ensure that the new world 
order to which the leaders of the industrialized countries often refer does 
not turn out to be but a new version of the same old pattern of domination 
of the strong over the weak, and [of] the rich over the poor.” The Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, Boutros-Ghali, added significance to the 
view, by saying: “Let us not forget that the Soviet tide in receding has left 
exposed a number of reefs against which many of the fragile hopes placed 
in a new world order have already been dashed.” These and similar other 
views expressed at Jakarta indicate that the nonaligned leaders understood 
the situation quite correctly and were keen to fashion the response of the 
movement in a manner that would subserve its interests. 


mi 


The heightened centrality of the economic dimension had been obvious 
during the years preceding the Summit. The movement reached the con- 
clusion that in the economic sphere “inequitable international structures 
and unequal relations have resulted in deepening disparities and unaccept- 
able injustices which continue to widen the prosperity and technology gap 
between the developed and the developing countries”. The Summit con- 
sidered practically all aspects of international economic relations and 
put forth its views on the implementation of at least some of them. The 
main points it advanced were: (a) accelerated development of member 
countries on the basis of the principles of equitable distribution, growth, 
and stability; (b) adequate access to technology; (c) the jettisoning of 
protectionism; (d), higher prices for commodities and raw materials; (e) 
better financial flows; (f) easing of the burden of debt and debtservicing 
such that there was no reverse financial flow to the developed countries 
and multilateral institutions; (g) speedy conclusion of the Uruguay Round 
of multilateral trade negotiations so as to fulfil the needs and further the 
interests of the developing countries; (A) strengthening of multilateral 
cooperation for development; ( i) reform of the world economic system; (f) 
augmentation of the capacity of the United Nations for accelerating inter- 
national development and cooperation; (k) reactivation of a constructive 
dialogue between North and South on the basis of genuine interdependence, 
mutuality of interest and benefit, and shared perception; (/ intensification 
of South-South cooperation on the basis of collective selfreliance so as to 
promote the development of the countries of the South and reduce their 
defsendence on the countries of the North; and (m) improvement in the 
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critical situation in Africa, where millions were faced with starvation and 
death. 


Most of these points had been made in the declarations of the previous _ 


gatherings also without achieving anything worth mentioning. It was clear 
that mere rhetoric was not going to serve any purpose. The above points 
were articulated in the light of the overwhelming feeling that economic 
issues should be given primacy. ‘ 

In his inaugural speech President Subarto particularly highlighted the 
problem of conditionalities. He was critical of the nature of the “condi- 
tionalities because their scope was often widened ‘so as to cover the 
questions of democracy, human rights, defence spending, and scientific 
development. Prime Minister Narasimha Rao of India was concerned 
about the growing tendency to attach noneconomic conditionalities to 


d 


A 


bilateral and multilateral assistance and to impose stringent restrictions on - — 


the transfer of technology to the developing countries. 

Closely related to the economic dimension was the problem of deteriora- 
tion of the environment, particularly that of environmental pollution. React- 
ing positively to the results of the Rio Conference, which had pronounced the 
issues of environment and development and sustainable development in- 
separable, the Summit called upon “a new global partnership including the 
provision of new and additional financial resources to the developing 
countries and access for them to environmentally sound technology”. India 
and some other countries insisted on the transfer of environment-friendly 
technologies to the developing countries on noncommercial terms. The 
Jakarta Declaration endorsed their demand, and emphasized that it was 
more important to make financial resources available. In this context many 
countries criticized the US ban on the transfer of dual technologies. They 
said that the ban was discriminatory. 

NAM had, since its very beginning, made disarmament central to its 
concerns. At the First Summit held in Belgrade over thirty years ago, a 
major effort had been made by Jawaharlal Nehru. More than any other 
world leader, he had forcefully put forward the idea of general and complete 
disarmament. In spite of the best possible efforts, however, nothing much 
had been achieved. The rollback began with Mikhail Gorbachev’s ascend- 
ancy in 1985. In fact, in the subsequent five years, a few significant steps 
were taken. The collapse of the Soviet Union, the politico-economic trans- 
. formation of Eastern Europe, and the correlation of power at the inter- 
national level made Indian leaders like Rajiv Gandhi and Narasimha Rao 
propose far-reaching measures at the United Nations to evolve a nuclear- 
free *nternational society within a time-bound framework. Unfortunately 
their proposals did not find favour with those to whorh they were addressed. 

At Jakarta the subject came up again. The Summit welcomed the progress 
made in limiting nuclear and conventional armaments. At the same time it 
pointed out that the disarmament eer remained incomplete and that a 
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lot more needed to be done. It reaffirmed NAM’s commitment to build a 


- nuclear-free world. It, further, called for the elimination of weapons of 


mass destruction. It said that it was “deeply distressed over the negative 
impact of global military expenditures on the world economy”. It wanted 
the resources released through disarmament and arms reduction to be 
rechannelled towards economic and social development. 

The Declaration focused upon global disarmament. India proposed 


several amendments designed to emphasize the need for a global approach. 


On the question of nuclear-free zones, the position of the Declaration was 
at variance with that of India. The Declaration said that such zones were “a 
necessary first step to global disarmament”. On the point of peaceful uses 
of nuclear energy it argued that “all states should have unhindered access 
to and be free to acquire technology, equipment, materials, on a nondiscri- 
minatory basis. . . taking into account the particular needs of the develop- 
ing countries”. The basic’ thrust at the Summit was that disarmament 
should be global and nondiscrimmatory. 


IV 
The United Nations was founded at a time when the power configuration 


at the international level was marked by two characteristics. The defeat of 
the Axis Powers—Germany, Italy, and Japan—at the hands of the Allies 


' was reflected in the structure of the world body. Second, the United 


Nations was born into a world dominated by the Western Powers; so much 
so that large parts of the dependent, colonized areas had practically no role 
in fashioning the Organization. As the years rolled by, the situation changed. 
Germany and Japan became economic Super Powers. The historic process 
of decolonization, initiated soon after the war, resulted in the coming into 
being of nearly 125 new states in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Most of 
these also became members of the United Nations. This revolutionary 
change was not reflected in the world body, hence there was a demand to 
revise the Charter so as to reflect the new realities of internatjonal politics. 
No major change in the Charter was possible because of the five permanent 
members of the Security Council; for these were armed with the power of 
veto and were dead against changes of the kind needed. 

With the end of the Cold War the demand to revise the Charter became 
strident. The prospects of the United Nations playing a greatly enlfanced 
role in the maintenance of peace and security turned brighter than at any 
time before. As was rightly pointed out, the Charter itself legitimized “the 

1 tibility between formal sovereignty of state and the actual power 
disparities among its constituent members”. The distribution of functions 
between the Security Council and the General Assembly was and had 
always been a “constitutional monstrosity”. The former was all powerful; 
the tatter, more or less impotent. The voice of two-thirds of the member- 


`~ ship of the United Nations was inconsequential. A concerted demand 
` 
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to drastically change the structural inequities born out of the immediate 
postwar realities was therefore made. 

It was inevitable that this subject should figure prominently in the 
Jakarta deliberations. The undercurrent in the thinking of the nonaligned 
leaders was that the UN system should be restructured so as to secure the 
necessary democratization—by strengthening the role of the General 
Assembly and by making the Security Council more accountable to it. In 
view of the Charter provisions no nonaligned country was so unrealistic as 
to think -that this demand would be readily accepted and given practical 
shape. The real intention was to send an unmistakable message to the 
permanent members of the Security Council. 

It was clear right from the beginning that the movement would seek a 
review of the veto power of the Security Council. It was also clear that it 
would seek to change the nonpermanent membership. The draft document’ 
accordingly highlighted a concern over the tendency of some countries to 
dominate the UN Security Council and to turn it into an institution for the 
imposition of the will of the strong upon the weak. World affairs must not 
be run by a small coterie of countries. The nonaligned felt that the credi- 
bility of the Security Council could be enhanced only if it acted without 
discrimination ard in an even-handed manner. The Security Council must 
be cognizant of the interests of all members of the Organization. Most of 
the leaders who spoke at the Summit referred to the need to revamp the 
United Nations by making the necessary changes in the Charter. 

Finally, when the documents were issued after their approval by the 
heads of State or Government of the nonaligned countries, the message 
, was unequivocal. The United Nations being “the universal embodiment of 
multilateralism”, “it had a unique opportunity to become the primary 
collective instrument to construct a new and equitable world order”. Efforts 
should be made to achieve that objective, and the movement was ready to 
play its role in contributing to “the revitalization, restructuring, and demo- 
cratization” of the UN system. The nonaligned decided to set up a working 
group to elaborate proposals in concrete terms with a view to achieving the 
objective. They suggested that they should coordinate their efforts within 
the United Nations in New York so that they might initiate effective and 
united steps. They, further, said that the functioning of the Security Council 
should not be arbitrary and that the role of the General Assembly should 
be strengthened. 

It is indeed true that what the nonaligned countries were demanding in 
the context of the United Nations represented the hopes and aspirations of 
more than two-thirds of humanity. Their demand was based on justice, 
equity, and fair play. Nevertheless it was an uphill task for them to get the 
Charter revised so as to reflect the new realities of the world. In fact the 
UN Secretary-General, Boutros-Ghali, appropriately observed in Jakarta 
itself that such a change would need the approval of the five perrganent 
members of the Council. Much was expected from the United Nations in g” 
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the new phase of international relations, but how would the permanent ` 
members of the Council behave? How would they respond to the revision 
of the Charter? _ 

It merits mention that when the nonaligned were expressing these views, 
a representative of one of the permanent members of the Security Council— 
China—was in Jakarta. Its Foreign Minister, Qian Qichen, declared: “No 
more additional members and no more changes in the Security Council.” 
Of course he added that it was not possible at present and that it was not 
in China’s hands. China has now Guest status in the movement. The 
nonaligned were, therefore, to say the least, surprised at this statement. 
However, whatever China and some other permanent members of the 
Council might say, the nonaligned must not feel disheartened. History is 
_on their side. Who can stem the tide of democracy and justice for a long 
time? 


v 


Some days before the commencement of the Summit there was concern in 
diplomatic circles in some countries about the conflict that might arise at . 
Jakarta on account of Yugoslavia’s position as the outgoing Chairman of 
the movefnent. Yugoslavia’s membership of the movement was also in’ 
question owing to its collapse as a state. As for Yugoslavia’s chairmanship, 
many members of the movement, particularly the Muslim countries, threat- 
ened to walk out of the inaugural session if Yugoslavia was allowed to take 
the chair. They had a strong feeling of hurt because of the Serbian Army’s 
atrocities on the Muslim population in Bosnia-Herzegovina. The situation - 
was diffused when, sensing trouble, Yugoslavia sent a cable informing the 
Government of Indonesia of its intention to transfer the chairmanship of 
the movement even before the Tenth Summit met on 1 September. The 
cable was followed by a letter so the conflict was nipped in the bud. This 
was a small point of transient nature, but sometimes even such a point can 
develop into a major conflict in international relations. 

Of wider significance was Yugoslavia’s very membership of the move- 
ment. Ever since Yugoslavia hosted the Summit for the second time in 
1989, bloody war and ethnic violence had torn that country apart. In the 

-~ week preceding the Summit there were pérsistent rumours in diplomatic 
circles that countries belonging to the Organization of the Islamic Confer- 
ence, fortysix in number, would take a tough stand against Yugoslavia, or 
whatever had been left of it. It was natural that most members of the 
movement were worried over these developments largely because of the 
fate of its Chairman. Some principles too were involved. In December 
1991 the Coordinating Bureau of NAM considered the Yugoslav situation 
and issued a statement criticizing. the attempts that were being made to 
undergine the sovereignty of Yugoslavia, to break it up territorially, and 
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to destroy its international legal personality. It was also in favour of a 
premature recognition of some of the Yugoslav republics. 

In the subsequent months the situation in Yugoslavia deteriorated further; 
so much so that it was no more possible to sustain the above position of the 
movement. At Jakarta, the Islamic countries, led by Egypt, Iran, Malaysia, 
Pakistan, and Saudi Arabia, took a strident position, and demanded that 
Yugodlavia be removed from the membership of the movement. They 
argued that “Yugoslavia no longer existed” and that Serbia and Montenegro 
had no right to represent the old country. After three days of intense 
diplomatic activity the new Chairman of the movement worked out a 
compromise. He persuaded the Islamic countries not to insist on the 
expulsion of Yugoslavia. The Islamic countries gracefully withdrew their 
demand because the consensus in the movement was against any precipitate 
action. It was a kind of a temporary retreat for them as the matter was to 
come up again before the United Nations Credentials Committee within a 
few days. The status quo was, therefore, maintained though the controversy 
consumed several working hours of the movement. 

At Jakarta the movement was sharply divided over the issue of atrocities 
in Bosnia-Herzegovina. The Coordinating Bureau and the Political Com- 
mittee were unable to reconcile the point of view of the Islamic countries 
seeking condemnation of Yugoslavia and the attitude of those suggesting a 
moderate line. No compromise seemed possible almost till the last phase of 
the conference. The situation was so desperate that the closing 
of the Summit was deferred to allow time for a reconciliation. Finally it was 
agreed that instead-of making the issue a part of the main documents, a 
separate resolution should be passed. Again an agreed-upon wording of 
the resolution was a problem. The Indonesian Foreign Minister and the 
Ghanaian Chairman of the Political Committee were entrusted with the 
task of producing a compromise draft. The compromise which was then 
worked out criticized the Serbs, but not Serbia and Montenegro, for the 
tragic killings in Bosnia-Herzegovina. In a sense this was a concession to 
Yugoslavia. Through this resolution, the Summit asked for a speedy with- 
drawal of all foreign troops from the area and the deployment of a United 
Nations Peacekeeping Force along the border and at other piaces, wherever 
considered necessary, in Bosnia-Herzegovina. This was on the basis of a 
consensus arrived at at the last minute in the Coordinating Bureau. Islamic 
states such as Iran, Malaysia, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, and Senegal were 
not fully satisfied; the Yugoslav Foreign Minister too expressed strong © 
reservations over the resolution. Nevertheless the crisis was averted. 


VI 


The Summit considered a few other matters also. We may discuss some of 
them here, albeit briefty. è 
l a 
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Terrorism 


Terrorism is a problem which many countries are facing. It results in 
violence, and bloodshed. Some countries are faced with a threat to their 
political unity and territorial integrity. There is, therefore, a widespread 
interest in condemning terrorism and in taking measires, jointly and | 
severally, to curb it. Some countries have concluded extradition treaties 
with a view to punishing those indulging in terrorist activity. i - 
` NAM was by rio means oblivious of this danger. In many of its gatherings it 
had discussed this subject and taken a stand against terrorism. Since 
Indonesia, the host country, and many other member countries, were 
concerned about the growing terrorist menace, the Draft Declaration that 
was circulated before the commencement of the Summit made specific 
mention of it. It called upon all member states “to refrain from organizing, 
instigating, assisting, or participating in terrorist acts against other countries”. 
Significantly it thought it necessary to distinguish between State-sponsored 
terrorism that posed a threat to international peace and desperate ‘acts ` 
committed by individuals in the face of denial of freedom, justice, and fair 
play. This distinction had far-reaching implications. 
- The draft also called upon member countries to endorse the proposal to 
convene an international conference under the auspices of the United 
Nations to define terrorism. As practically all nonaligned countries had 
_been dependent areas previously, it particularly sought to differentiate 
between acts aimed at or inspired by the objective of national liberation 
and acts aimed at terrorizing civil populations for other reasons. Subse- 
quently all these points formed part of the Final Declaration. i 
The draft was subjected to a few amendments during discussion. India 
was very active on the subject. An amendment that it moved, which met 
- with the. approval of the Political Committee and subsequently of the 
Summit, was significant. In essence the amendment called upon all member 
states to “fulfil their obligations to international law and refrain from 
organizing, instigating, and assisting” terrorist activity in other countries. It 
was obvious ‘that India worked for the acceptance of this amendment 
because of the terrorism in Punjab and in Jammu and Kashmir. On the 
. whole India was gratified that the Summit took an objective position on 


Admission of New Members 


Except in a‘ few cases, ini ob A AREA SETETE ane 
serious problem so far: practically every country which applied for member- 
ship has been admitted. However, opinion on this question both within and 
outside the movement is divided. While one view favours an Open Door. 
pobicy, the other pleads for explicit and somewhat rigorous criteria for 
a 2 : 
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membership. When the first Belgrade Conference was convened, it was 
generally agreed that any country which had an independent foreign policy 
and which dissociated itself from pacts conceived in the context of the 
rivalry between the two Power blocs should be invited to join. Subsequently 
efforts were made to define the membership criteria, but no agreement was 
reached. The definitional problem remained except for what was said in 
the beginning of the movement. Controversy arose at Jakarta over 
Myanmar (formerly Burma), which sought readmission as a full member. 
It may be recalled that it had quit the movement during the Sixth Summit 
held in Havana (in September 1979). While announcing his country’s 
decision to drop out of the movement its Foreign Minister, Myint Maung, 
had said in a brief speech: 


The principles of the movement are not recognizable any more; they are 

not merely dim, they are dying. Differences of views and outlooks are 

only to be expected, but deliberate deviations from the basic principles 
~ can only be fatal to the movement. . 


Another reason for the Burmese action was that the Summit was being 
held in Fidel Castro’s Cuba.’ 

At Jakarta several member countries, including Cuba, Ghana, India, 
Iran, and Malaysia, opposed the readmission of Myanmar. There appeared 
to be two main reasons for their doing so. First, they felt that it was not ` 
advisable to encourage members to join and go out at pleasure. Second, 
they pointed out how the Government in Myanmar was ruthlessly oppres- 
sive in its domestic affairs. - 

After two days of rather acrimonious debate it was decided to readmit 
Myanmar. The Summit also decided to admit Brunei, the Philippines, and 
Uzbekistan as full members. The total membership of the movement now . 
stands at 108. 

In a related development the Summit decided to grant Observer status to 
Armenia, B&snia-Herzegovina, Croatia, Slovenia, and Thailand. 

At Jakarta, China attended a nonaligned summit for the first time. It did 
so as an Observer. As a special gesture to it, its Foreign Minister was 
allowed to address the Summit. ` 


Africa Fund 
The Africa Fund was established in 1986 under the chairmanship of India. 
Its twin objectives were (a) to resist invasion and protect the frontline 


1 For a detailed discussion see K.P. Misra, “Burtna Bids Farewell to Nonalignment”™, Asian : 
Affairs (London), February 1981, pp. 49-56. - 
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states in Southern Africa; and (b) to assist in the effort to liquidate 
colonialism and apartheid. 

Senior officials of the Africa Fund countries met in Cairo a few months 
prior to the Summit and recommended that the Fund be wound up. The 
main reason was that additional resources, whether in cash or kind, were 
not forthcoming in spite of repeated appeals. The Prime Minister of India, 
therefore, said that the resources position had ruled out continued main- 
tenance of the Fund. It was also felt that the Fund had already achieved at 
least a part of its objective: it had given “teeth to international sanctions” 
against the White minority regime in South Africa. In addition, invasion 
and colonialism, two of the three elements, had ceased to be serious 
threats in any part of Africa. Besides, negotiations regarding the transition 
towards a nonracial and democratic South Africa had made positive progress 
in the wake of the peace agreements signed between the anti-apartheid 
groups and the apartheid regime. While making the announcement about 
the winding up of the Fund, Prime Minister Narasimha Rao hoped that 
although the Fund as such would cease to be, sufficient help would be 
forthcoming to help the process in South Africa that was already under 
way. The member countries of the movement expressed their appreciation 
of the efforts of the Fund and particularly of India’s initiatives. 


Vil 


“India’s rote in the initiation of a poticy of nonalignment under the leadership 
of Jawaharlal Nehru and later in the evolution of the nonaligned move- 
ment is widely recognized. It may be that some people take an inflated 
view of India’s contribution, but there is no doubt that the country has 
been a pillar of strength to nonalignment. Practically in all major gatherings 
of the movement, particularly during the summits, the various member 
countries have looked to India for guidance in reaching compromise solu- 
tions of difficult problems in the face of differences of opinion. India has 
generally been represented by leaders whose dynamism, vision, and imagi- 
nation are unparalleled. 

For a couple of years prior to the Jakarta Summit, the movement 
appeared to have become shaky. It was then engaged in a quest for 
definition and direction in the context of the changing global scenario. The 
situation turned worse with the collapse of Yugoslavia, then the Chairman 
of the movement. Also, other founders, such as Egypt, evolved policy 
perspectives that were not very helpful to the movement. Hence India’s 
_ growing importance in the movement. 

For some months before the Jakarta Summit, there was intense interaction 
between the Government of India and the Government of the host country, 
Indonesia. The two held extensive discussions at the Bali meeting of the 
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Foreign Ministers of the movement. Subsequently, while preparing draft 
_ documents for the Summit, senior officials of the two countries, including 
some Ministers, constantly kept in touch with one another. The visit of the 
Foreign Minister of Indonesia to Delhi was an opportunity to consider 
the direction of change. Within India, the Ministry of External Affairs 
organized a significant workshop in New Delhi to analyse the draft 
which the host country had circulated and also to invite suggestions as to 
what kind of contribution India should make at the Summit. This work- 
shop, which was attended by many former Ministers of External Affairs, 
former Foreign Secretaries, and scholars, was a fruitful exercise_It was a 
measure of the seriousness that India attached to its own role in the 
movement. i 
At the Jakarta meetings, India took interest in many subjects which the 
-Draft Declaration had touched upon. It suggested a few amendments 
which found wide acceptance. A major contribution by India, however, 
was the Prime Minister’s address to the Summit on its second day. Shorn of 
clichés and hackneyed phrases, this 25-minute address made out an effective 
case for the continued relevance of the movement. Rao proposed what he 
called an “attainable agenda” for a world beyond deterrence that would 
emphasize the nonuse of weapons of mass destruction, a verifiable freeze 
on the production of fission-causing material, suspension of tests of nuclear 
, weapons, and negotiations on general and complete disarmament. He said 
that all this was necessary for human survival. He proposed a new charter 
for the movement, and suggested that the time had come for the movement 
to strive for a new world order that was free from nuclear weapons and 
rich-poor disparities. He called for the setting up of a nonmilitary standby 
force made up of volunteers from nonaligned countries to help in crisis 
situations. While pleading for the revival of a Planet Protection Fund, which 
Rajiv Gandhi had proposed -at the Belgrade Summit, he regretted that 
there was a decline in multilateralism. “It is possible”, he pointed out, “to 
build a coalition that advances our legitimate interests on different issues 
and enables our movement to play the role of an effective interlocutor.” 
He made an interesting observation: “Empires once claimed that the sun 
never set on them. Today, it is we who can claim that the sun shall not set 
upon the movement.” He went over a wide spectrum of issues, covering 
many other points. The address was conspicuous for the absence of bom- 
bast. It was, therefore, found to be convincing. 

Apart from what the Prime Minister said, there was the work of the 
Indian delegation, which comprised the two Ministers of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, the Foreign Secretary, and a few other high officials. The 
delegation was active and contributed handsomely to the final shape of the 
declarations. Its work at the meetings held at the official level and in the 
Political and Economic Committees was generally praised. India proposed 
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amendments and/or modifications which were more or less accepted. The 
amendments proposed were of two types—those aimed at removing ambi- 
guities in the drafts so as to make the position sharper, and those which 
sought to eliminate the defensive tenor of some of the paragraphs. For 
instance, in the first section of the Draft Declaration it had been stated that 
“it was imperative and urgent for the movement to embark on a dynamic 
and timely adaptation to the new international realities”: India thought 
that this was not a sufficiently vibrant formulation. It, therefore, proposed 
a substitute, which said that the movement should “play its due role in 
helping to define and shape the. emerging international realities”. Likewise, 
with reference to the relevance of the movement in the context of the 
developments since the Cold War, India proposed a positive formulation 
which said: “The Heads of State or Government were of the view that the 
continued validity and relevance of the movement are corroborated by the 
recent changes around the world.” Other areas in which India suggested 
changes were disarmament, the role of the Security Council, and the issue 
of Intellectual Property Rights in the Uruguay Round. 

Even then it is good that India’s role was not overtly active. It was a 
modest, low-key role in keeping with the personality of the leader of the 
Indian delegation. Flamboyance of leadership was now a thing of the past. 


VO 


In the history of NAM the Jakarta Summit must be reckoned as a water- 
shed. Without resorting to anti-Western rhetoric, the leaders made a 
' sober and realistic assessment of the emerging international situation. It 
was a moment of redefinition. It was an occasion to take stock of their own 
possible role in world affairs. The Summit gave primacy to the economic 
dimension but within a political framework. It made an effort to counter 
the discriminatory policies of a few countries in linking economic assistance 
with “democratic governance and human rights”. It underlined the need to 
restructure the United Nations. It also came out with some concrete ideas 
to that end. It gave special attention to environment and the menace of ` 
terrorism. Though domestic inequities were not a subject of discussion, 
there was a pervasive feeling that something needed to be done. Disarma- 
ment was also high on its agenda. The Summit could do more in terms of 
ameliorating the plight of some of the African countries. 
The main contribution of the Summit, however, was that it helped in 
dissipating much of the uncertainty about the validity of nonalignment. 
The process of renewal was begun; the movement was back on the rails. 
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Role of the United Nations in 
Namibian Independence <‘ 
. & ` 
K. SRIMAD BHAGAVAD GEETA 


‘The achievement of independence by Namibia in 1990 after a long struggle 
is the result of several forces combining together to that end: There was the 
constant endeavour of the Namibian people at one’ level, and the continuous 
‘pressure of world public opinion at another. The United Nations and its- 
organs like the General Assembly, the International Court of Justice, and ` 
the Security Council also played an important role in the liberation move- 
ment. This article i is concerned with the nature and extent of this role. 


GEE , I 


The General Assembly of the United Nations took up the issue of Namibia 
` (long known as Southwest Africa) at its very first session in 1946. South 
Africa, to which the League of Nations had given the Mandate to administer 
the country, said that it wanted to incorporate the Territory of Namibia. 
The General Assembly refused to consent to such incorporation as the 
inhabitants of the Territory had not yet secured political autonomy or . 


ii reached a stage of political development advanced enough to enable them 


to express their considered opinion on the subject. It then adopted a resolution ` 


on Namibia/Southwest Africa—GA Resolution 65(I) of 14 December 1946—., ` 


which recommended that the Territory be placed under the United Nations 
` Trusteeship System.' Pending resolution of differences over the status of 
the Territory, South Africa agreed to submit annual reports on the 
Territory to the General Assembly, just às it had done during the 
League days. 

However, in 1949, contrary to this undertaking, South Africa, stopped 
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sending reports on the Territory, saying that the United Nations had been 
using the information it had transmitted in the earlier two years for un-. 
warranted criticism of the South African administration. The General 
‘Assembly then sought the advisory opinion of the International Court of 
Justice (ICJ) on the legal aspects of the question. In response the ICJ_ 
RA yy Ua Re YN y/ Ope a pomnted Quy Anat 


a) South Africa wis bound by the internationdl obligations it’ had 
undertaken under the League Covenant and the Mandate. = 
(b) The United Nations should continue to perform the function -of 
supervision over the South African administration of the Territory; 
it was to the United Nations that the South African administration 
should submit its annual reports, as also such petitions as the 
inhabitants might send. - ý 
(c) The Charter had not imposed on South Africa the legal obligation to 
place the Territory under the Trusteeship System, although it had 
provided the means by which the Territory might be brought under ' 
the system. 
(d) South Africa was not competent to act alone and modify the inter- 
‘national status of the Territory. Such action required the consent of 
‘the United Nations.? - 
l 
Thereupon, by Resolution 449A (V), the General Assembly established _ 
a 5-member Ad Hoc Committee to confer with South Africa on the 
measures needed to implement the ICJ’s opinion.’ It also authorized the 
Ad Hoc Committee to ‘examine all reports and- petitions concerning the 
_ Territory. South Africa, however, did not regard the ICJ’s opinion as” 


binding. It objected to the Ad Hoc Committee following a voting procedure 
` ~ (as, mentioned in Article 18, paragraph 2 of the UN Charter) different from 


that of the Permanent Mandates Commission. It argued that the Ad Hoc ' 


Committee was ill suited to.succeed to the functions of the League Com- 
mission.‘ The matter then went back to the ICJ, which decided in 1955 that `` 
` the voting procedure followed by the Ad Hoc Committee was in order.’ 
In yet another procedural matter, South Africa objected to the Ad Hoc 
Committee hearing petitioners from the Territory. However, the ICJ 
a ee ee 
petitioners from the Territory.‘ ' 


2A inak Beboved: Namibia (New York: United Nations, 1974), pp. 9-10. See also 
“International Status of South West Africa”, ICJ Reports, 1950, pp. 128-45. 

> General Assembly (GA) Resolution 449A(V), 13 December 1950. 

* Article 18, paragraph 2. Decision of the General Asembiy on important questios are 
made by a minimum of two-thirds majority of Members present and voting. - 
“ 5 “South West Africa:' Voting Procedure”, ICJ Reports, 1955, pp. 67-69. - 
. * “South West Africa: Hearing of Petitioners”, ICJ Reports, 1956, pp. 23-24. 
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The General Assembly repeatedly urged South Africa to abide by the 
ICJ’s opinion of.1950 but to no avail. It looked upon the dispute not only as 
an issue of colonization but also as “a serious threat to international peace 
and security”. It, therefore, decided to put pressure on the South African 
regime. By GA Resolution 1899 (XVIII) it called ‘for a limited trade 
embargo on South Africa. It also urged its Member states to refrain from - 
supplying arms and military equipment, as also petroleum products, to 
South Africa.’ (South Africa depended almost entirely on imports for these 
things.) However, these sanctions were not implemented owing to opposi- 
tion from Canada, the United States, and other Western countries. 

As South Africa was found to be continually violating its Mandate 
obligations, two former members of the League, Ethiopia and Liberia, 
acting under a provision of the Mandate Agreement, brought two separate 
cases against South Africa before the ICJ. To these, South Africa raised a 
series of preliminary objections. It questioned the jurisdiction of the ICJ to 
deal with the cases, and said that the cases were not admissible in the first 
place. It argued, further, that Ethiopia and Liberia had no material interest 
of their own to seek a ruling on its alleged violation of the UN Mandate 
obligations. The ICJ held in 1962, though by a narrow majority, that it had 
the necessary jurisdiction to deal with the cases. It then proceeded to 
entertain arguments on the merits of the cases. Meanwhile the composition 
of the ICJ underwent a change at the instance of a judge, Sir Percy Spender 
of Australia. Sir Mohammed Zafrullakhan of Pakistan was not qualified to 
sit on the bench, and the majority of 1962 became a minority in 1966 by 


one vote.* In 1966 the ICJ held that Ethiopia and Liberia had failed to i 


prove any material interest of their own in the cases and that, therefore, 
the cases were inadmissible.’ 

Many member states of the General Assembly were dissatisfied with 
this judgement; for the judgements of 1962-66 had dealt only with preli- 
minary issues, and not with the actual issue of violation by South Africa of 
its Mandate obligations. The General Assembly then took a major step: it 
terminated the Mandate of South Africa, and declared that the Territory 


7 GA Resolution 1899, 13 November 1563. : 
* According to SWAPO President Sam Nujoma, an i 2 
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Phase), ICJ Reports, 1966, p. 51. ut i 
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would thenceforth be a direct responsibility of the United Nations.” -It 
` established an 11-member United Nations Council for Southwest Africa by 


GA Resolution 2248 (S-V) on 19 May 1967." It told this Council for~ - 


Southwest Africa to enter into a dialogue with the South African authorities 
with a view to lay down procedures for the transfer of control. It called 
upon thé Council for Southwest Africa to take over the administration of 
the Territory and ensure the withdrawal of South African personnel and 
forces, to promulgate laws until a législative assembly was established 


> through elections, and to consult with the people and draw up a constitu- © 


tion, and transfer all power to the people upon the declaration of indepen- 
dence. It declared that the Council for Southwest Africa “shall do all in its 
power to enable independence to be attained by June 1968”." 

South Africa refused to accept the termination of the Mandate. It also 
ignored the machinery set up by the United Nations for administering the : 
Territory. In fact, ii stopp te Connell tor Sodros ities trea caress 
the Territory. 

The activities of the Council for Southwest Africa included (a) issuance 
of travel documents for the people of the Territory, in order to enable 
them to move out of the Territory, (b) providing financial and technical . 
assistance, (c) organizing an educational programme, and (d) monitoring 
developments in the Territory. The Council, on 27 September 1974, enacted 
Decree No. 1 for the protection of the natural resources of the Territory so 
` as to secure for the people of the Territory “adequate protection of the 
. natural wealth and resources of the Territory which is rightfully theirs”. 
The Decree also’ said that no person or entity could explore, extract, or 
export any natural resource of the Territory without the consent of the 
Council. Any person or entity contravening the Decree was to be held 
liable by any Government of the Territory following independence to pay 
therefor.” 

‘As a step further to nullify, South African rule ovet the Territory (referred 


» GA Resolution 2145 (XXI), 27 October 1966. The resolution was adopted by 114 votes 
in favour and 2 against (Portugal and South Africa), with 3 abstentions (France, Malawi, and 
` the United Kingdom). The United States supported tihe resolution. Seo A Sa att sa 


Turkey, the United Arab Repubtic, Yugosiivia, and Zambia. = 
n GA Resolution 2248 (S-V), sponsored by a number of African, Asian, and Latin 


`_ American countries, was adopted by 85 votes in favour and 2 against/(Poriugal and South 


“ Africa). There were 30 abstentions. The major Powers abstained from the vòte., The Western 

countries, while stating their opposition to South Africa's apartheid policy and its application ' 

toa territory over which it no longer had a Mandate, considered the plans for administration 

by the United Nations impracticable so long as South Africa refused to comply. The Socialist ` 
states hold that the people of Namibia should have independence at once. They said that there 

T wag po need`for an interim UN administration. - i 
2 UN Doc. A/9624, Report of the Council for Namibia, Addendum, Chapter VI. 
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to as Namibia hereinafter) the General Assembly extended its moral and 
material support to those fighting for the freedom of the country. The 
Southwest Africa People’s Organization (SWAPO), formed in 1960, was 
the foremost among-such groups. On 12 December 1973 the General 
Assembly, by GA-Resolution 3111 (XXVII), recognized SWAPO as “the 


authentic representative of the Namibian people”. It also invited SWAPO _ 


to participate as an Observer in the deliberations of the General Assembly 
and in the déliberations of all such international conferences as might be 
convened under -the auspices of the General Assembly. In May 1974 


Namibia was admitted as an Associate Member of the World Health - 


Organization (WHO). The General Assembly declared its support for the 
armed struggle of the Namibian people led by SWAPO to achieve self- 
determination, freedom, and national independence. It also called upon 
the Security Council to take all necessary measures in terms of the relevant 
_Provisions of the Charter and to end South Africa’s illegal occupation of 
The Security Council now started playing an active role in solving the 
Namibian question. By SC Resolution 264 (1969) it called upon South 
Africa to withdraw “immediately” from Namibia. It declared that if South 
Africa failed to withdraw from Namibia, it would decide upon the steps or 
measures that might be necessary to secure South Africa’s compliance “in 


accordance with the Charter”. France and the United Kingdom were the . 


only members of the Security Council to abstain from the vote on this 
resolution. The Security Council specifically recognized the termination of 
the Mandate by the General Assembly. It described the continued presence 
of South Africa in the Territory as illegal and detrimental to the people’s 
interests. It also condemned South Africa’s refusal to comply with Assembly 


Subsequently, the Security Council established an ad hoc subcommittee . 


to study ways and means of implementing its two resolutions—SC Resolu- 
tions 264 (1969) and 269 (1969). This subcommittee, which comprised all 
the fifteen members of the Security Council, obtained information from a 
number of countries on their trade and other relations with Namibia. It 
then submitted to the Security Council its proposals on the course of action 
"to be taken. These proposals, inter alia; called on all states : 


N 3 ‘ i “4 a = 
(a) To refrain from establishing any relations with South Africa that 


would imply their recognition of its authority over Namibia (and in ` 


the case of countries with diplomatic relations with South Africa, to 
declare formally such nonrecognition); ` 

(b) To ensure that Government-owned or Government-controlled 
companies ceased all their dealings with commercial or industrial 


enterprises with respect to the concessions they had been granted in | 


Namibia;- 


A 
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(c) To withhold loans and credits or other financial support that their 
nationals or companies might use to facilitate trade or commerce 

_ ` with Namibia; a. te ie ~~ 

(d) To discourage their nationals and companies from investing in 
Namibia; å ; 

(e) To withhold protection of such investment against claims of x future 
lawful Government of Namibia; and 

(f) To discourage tourism and emigration to Namibia.” 


The Security Council also sought the advisory opinion of the ICJ in 1971 on 
the legal consequences of the continued presence of South Africa in 
Namibia for other states. In reply the ICJ declared, by 13 votes to 2 that 
the continued presence of South Africa in Namibia was illegal and that 
South Africa was under an obligation to withdraw its administration 
' from Namibia immediately and end its occupation of the Territory. It also 
held that the Member states of the United Nations were under an obligation 
to recognize the illegality of South Africa’s presence in Namibia and the 


. invalidity of its acts on behalf of or concerning Namibia. Further, the 


Member states should abstain from any act and from any dealing with . 
South Africa that might imply recognition of the legality of, or lend - 
support or assistance to, its presence and administration.” ‘Above all, it 
held that the termination of the Mandate by the General Assembly was 


- legal in terms of a principle analogous to the one contained in Article 60 of 
the Vienna Convention on the Law of Treaties, 1969, viz., that if a treaty 


was violated in material respects by one party, the other party had an 
option to terminate that treaty. i : i 

The Security Council welcomed this advisory opinion.“ To the people of 
Namibia, the ICJ’s judgement and the Security Council’s ‘acceptance of it 
came as a great relief. It renewed hope in some quarters that the with- 
drawal of South Africa was only-a matter of time. However, David Herero, 
National Chairman of SWAPO, emphasized that whatever the international 
community might do, the liberation of Namibia was primarily a matter to 
be decided by the people. South Africa, as had been the case earlier, 
ignored the decisions of the ICJ and the Security Council. a 

On 4 February 1972 the Security Council directed the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations to initiate contacts With all the parties concerned “in 
order to enable the people of Namibia, freely and with.strict regard to the 
principle of human equality, to exercise their right of selfdetermimation 
and independence”. It called upon South Africa to cooperate fully with the 
Secretary-General in implementing the resolution. 


ad Security Council (SC) Resolution 283 of 29 July 1970. France and the United Kingdom 
abstained. : 

s ICJ Reports, 1971, pp. 16-58. i 
* % SC Resolution 301, 20 October 1971. Again France and the United Kingdom ab- 


stained. è 
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The UN Secretary-General, Kurt Waldheim, thereupon proceeded to 
South Africa in the spring of 1972. He had extensive discussions with Prime 
Minister B.J. Vorster and other prominent members of the Government. 
He paid a short visit to Namibia and consulted the Namibian leaders as 
well. gS 
Upon his return the Secretary-General reported to the Security Council 
that the position of South Africa was far from being the one adumbrated in 
the resolutions passed by the United Nations on Namibia. He, therefore, 
felt that the Security Council should first decide whether the contacts 
should at all be continued. The Security Council then decided to discontinue 
contacts with South Africa. ; f ` 

It was clear, thus, in the beginning of the 1970s, that the efforts madé by 
the United Nations had failed to achieve the liberation of Namibia mainly 
for want of adequate political will among the Great Powers. If we consider 
the voting patterns in the various UN bodies, particularly among the 
Western Powers, we find that Britain and France generally had reservations 
and cast their votes negatively although the resolutions concerned had not 
called for such drastic measures as mandatory economic sanctions or 
military action. Indeed this was the reason why Chapter VII of the UN 
Charter was never applied in the case of South Africa. Neither the Security 
Council’s call for an arms embargo.nor the General Assembly’s appeal for 
a trade boycott had the force of a Chapter VII directive to Member states., ` 
This was so mainly because the West had economic interests in Namibia - 
and South Africa in the form of capital investment; it was also dependent 
on Namibia’s abundant natural resources. SWAPO, therefore, decided to ` 
- intensify its armed struggle against South Africa instead of relying totally 
on the international community. Though there may not have been any 
tangible progress in the period from 1946 to 1974, there was a great amount 
of moral and political pressure brought to bear on South Africa, and 
international legitimacy wás bestowed on the cause of the Namibian people. 
This may not have resulted in concrete, practical steps, but it surely 
marked an important, prefatory phase in the process leading to the liberation 
of Namibia. 


-H 
Experiments in Conflict Resolution, 1975-1988 


A long stalemate followed in the resolution of the Namibian issue. The 
intensification of the rivalry between the Super Powers in the region forced - 
the Western Powers to give top priority to the resolution of the Namibian 

` question. The increasing role of the Security Council, the setting up of a 
Contact Group (though outside the ambit of the United Nations), and the: 
establishment of a peacekeeping force for Namibia were the results of the 
Western response to the deteriorating situation. 
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The defeat of Portuguese colonialism in Southern Africa early in the- 
1970s had three major consequences. First, it brought Marxist Govern- 
ments to power in -Angola and Mozambique. Second, it strengthened the 
African belief in the efficacy of armed struggle. And, last, it seriously 
undermined the old, well-established structure of White dominance in 
Southern Africa. South Africa’s Prime Minister, BJ. Vorster, was quick to , 
perceive the dangers of this new situation; as early'as October 1974 he 
observed that the collapse of the Portuguese Empire had brought Southern 


- - Africa to a “dangerous, new crossroads”. 


The establishment of a Marxist regime in Angola in 1975 was important 
for a number of reasons. First, it showed that the Soviet Union was both - 
willing to provide, and capable of providing, effective military support to 
an ally. Indeed the Soviet Union.succeeded in encouraging‘other political 
movements too to accept its support: Second, the emergence of a Marxist 
regime in Angola showed that no Western country was willing to involve 
itself in the various political movements in Africa to the same degree as the 
Soviet Union. Third, it demonstrated to Western policymakers that any 
attempt to enlist South African support in the task of stemming a supposed 
Communist challenge to White-ruled states would be counterproductive. 

In the changed situation it was widely feared, both at the United Nations 
and elsewhere, that South Africa would ignore world opinion and try to 
frustrate the national aspirations of the Namibian people. The Western 
Powers felt that by initiating a process of negotiation they might be able to 
prevent South Africa from doing so and thereby avoid the imposition of 
UN sanctions.” They, therefore, established a group called the Contact 
_ Group in 1977 outside the United Nations. This Contact Group comprised ` 
Canada, the Federal Republic of Germany, France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. (All these countries were then represented in the“ 
Security Council.) The aim of the negotiations was to be to find a formula l 
` for Namibian independence that would be acceptable to both South Africa 
and SWAPO; the negotiations were to involve all political parties of 
Namibia on the one hand, and the Frontline states and the Organization of 
African Unity (OAU) on the other. , i ; 

In the early stages of the negotiations, i.e:, till mid-1978, the Contact 
Group kept the UN Secretariat informed of the work it was doing and of _ 
the. progress it had achieved. It was only later that members of the UN 
Secretariat, including Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim, Under-Secretary- 
General Brian Urquhart, and the Secretary-General’s Special Representa- 
tive Martti Ahtisaari, came in as active participants. They found that the 
Contact Group had already worked out a basic framework for further . 


. Margaret P. Karns, “Ad Hoc Multilateral Diplomacy: The United States, the Contact 
Groyp, and Namibia”, International Organization (Cambridge, Mass.), vol. 41, no. 1, winter 
1987. ` 
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negotiations. They, therefore, became busy with the task of settling all the 
technical details relating to the process of transition. 


Propatats of the Contact Group and Their Endorsement 
by the Security Council 


by the Security Council.“ One resolution, adopted unanimously in 1976, 
sought to set out the general principles that must underlie any fair solution 
of the Namibian problem. It (a) condemned South Africa’s use of Namibian 
territory as a base for attacks on neighbouring countries; (b) demanded 
that South Africa put an end to its policy of Bantustans and the socalled 
homelands aimed at violating the national unity and the territorial integrity 
of Namibia; (c) declared that in order to enable the people of Namibia to 
determine their own future freely, elections should be held under the 
supervision and control of the United Nations for the whole of Namibia as 
one political entity; and (d) reiterated its demand that South Africa take 
the necessary steps to effect the withdrawal of its illegal administration in 
Namibia, and to transfer power to the people of Namibia with the assistance = 
of the United Nations. 

To lay down concrete. procedures relating to the transfer of power to the 
Namibian people under the auspices of the United Nations, the Contact 
- Group held direct talks with South Africa. It consulted all parties, often 
using the Frontline states as a second contact group to deal with SWAPO. 
In February 1978 it held “proximity” talks at the Ministerial level in New 
York to discuss the Settlement Plan which it had started formulating. 
This plan, which was later circulated as a UN document,” was accorded the 
UN seal of endorsement in the form of a Security Council (SC) Resolution 
in September 1978 after it had been accepted by SWAPO.” It envisaged 
(a) an end to South Africa’s illegal administration of Namibia and transfer - 
of power to the people of Namibia with the assistance of the United 
Nations in accordance with SC Resolution 385 (1976); (b) the establish- 
_ ment of a United Nations Transition Assistance Group (UNTAG) under 
the authority of the Security Council for a period of up to twelve months in 
order to ensure the early independence of Namibia through free and fair 
. elections to be held under the-supervision and control of the United: 
Nations; and (c) the cooperation of South Africa and SWAPO in the 
implementation of the plan. 


a SC Resolution 385 of 30 Januàry 1976. See also SC Resolution 435 of 29 September 
1978. x x : 

* UN Doc. $/12636, 10 Apni 1978. 

* SC Resolution 435 of 29 September 1978. aa acne ath 12 votes in 
favour and none against. Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union abstained. China followed m 
_ usual practice of not participating in the vote i a 
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During-the discussion im the Security Council, the representatives of 
Canada, the Federal Republic of Germany, France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States—all members of the Contact Group—stated that 
they had fully supported the UN Secretary-General’s recommendation to 
devise concrete measures consistent with the Settlement Pian.” Nonaligned,* 
nonpermanent members like Benin, Guinea, India, and Kuwait among 


others urged that if South Africa failed to accept the Settlement Plan, the - 


Security Council should take such measures as might be necessary under 
Chapter VII of the UN Charter, in particular mandatory economic sanc- 
_ The representatives of Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union contended 
that the recommendations in the Secretary-General’s report were by no . 
means the best way of ensuring Namibia’s transition to independence 
inasmuch as some of the provisions ran counter to previous decisions of the 
United Nations. The plan presupposed the presence of South African | 
troops and police in Namibia, and also vested enormous powers in the 


. South African Administrator-General during the period of transition. 


However, taking into account SWAPO’s position and that of the other © 
African states, Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union did not oppose SC 
Resolution 435 (1978). They, however, stressed that any UN operation 
involving the use of armed force should be carried out in strict conformity 
with the Charter, and that the UNTAG contingents should not contain any 
petsonnel hailing from states having close contacts with South Africa. 

-It may be recalled here that South Africa and SWAPO had given 
cautious acceptance to the Contact Group’s Settlement Plan. South Africa’s | 
acceptance of the Contact Group’s proposals on 25 April 1978 implied its 
acceptance of the role of the United Nations in guaranteeing the impartiality 
of the elections and in ensuring that there was no intimidation of any kind 
during the elections.. Considering the antipathy of South Africa to the 
world body in the past, i a aa a 


~ was certainly significant. 


may 


Impediments to the Implementation of the UN Plan i 


A number of factors came in the way of pushing the Contact Group’s 
negotiation process. First, the US Governinent was preoccupied with other 


‘developments owing to the second Cold War—as, for example, the Iranian 


hostage crisis, the Soviet presence in Afghanistan, and debate at Home on 
East-West policy. Second, the Reagan Administration’s approach of con- 
structive engagement in dealing with South Africa meant lending a sympa- 
thetic ear to South African concerns, discouraging talk of sanctions, and 
withholding public condemnation and criticism of South African pose 


® Yearbook of the United Nations, 1978 (New York, 1981), pp. 895-7. 
gs : 
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Third, there was ths attempt by South Afata and the United Sidien ts lnk 
Namibia’s independence with the withdrawal af Cuban troops from Angola. 
`- Not all members of the Contact Group endorsed this attempt, particularly 
France. Indeed France went so far as to withdraw from the Group eventually 
in December 1983. This resulted in the virtual collapse of the Contact 
Group.” 

` The situation, however, improved before long. One of the results of the 
new Soviet foreign policy under Mikhail S. Gorbachev was the scaling - 
down of Soviet support for national liberation movements in various parts 
of the world. This implied withdrawal of Soviet support to SWAPO and 
Movimento Popular de Libertação de Angola (Popular Movement for the 
Liberation of Angola, or MPLA). Rivalry between the two Super Powers _ 
in the region increasingly became a thing of the past. The negotiations 
between Angola and Namibia were resumed at the American initiative in 
mid-1988.” There were twelve rounds, all chaired by the US Assistant 
Secretary of State, Chester Crocker. The paxties concerned were Angola, 
Cuba, South Africa, SWAPO, and the Frontline states. Crocker’s role was 
crucial in bringing South Africa around to sign an agreement after its 
demand to link the granting of independence to Namibia with the with- 
drawal of Cuban troops from Angòla had been conceded. 

A series of mectings between the various parties in Cairo, Geneva, 
London, and New York yielded the Geneva Protocol of 5 August 1988, 
which provided for a cessation of hostilities with effect from-10 August _ 
1988. Three parties—Angola, Cuba, and South Africa—established the 
Principles for a Peaceful Settlement in Southwestern Africa to prepare the 
way for the independence of Namibia in accordance with SC Resolution 435. 
SWAPO, though not a party to the protocol, informed the UN Secretary- 


General that it had agreed to comply with the requirement of cessation of ` 


hostilities contemplated in the protocol. 

The issue of linking Namibia’s independence with-the withdrawal of 
Cuban troops from Angola resolved itself finally with the signing of two 
historic agreements on 22 December 1988 at UN Headquarters in New 
York. These agreements brought to an end over two decades of fighting in 
Southwestern Africa. The first agreement, which was a bilateral agreement 

. signed between Angola and Cuba, provided for the total withdrawal ‘of 
Cuban troops from Angola within a 27-month period by July 1991;* and 
the second, which was a tripartite agreement signed between the Republic 


2 Tn 1983 both the Security Council and the General Assembly exprossed themselves 
` against the establishment of any “linkage” or “parallelism” between Namibian 


- and other “extraneous” and “irrelevant” issues, in particular withdrawal of Cuban forces from 


Angola. See SC Resolution 539 of 28 October 1983. 

D Geoffrey R) Berridge, “Diplomacy. ana the Angola/Nemibla: Acai"; International 
Affairs (London), vol. 65, no. 3, summer 1989, p. 466, 

* UN Doc. S/20345 of 22 December 1988. g 
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of Cuba, the People’s Republic'of Angola, and the Republic of South 
Africa, set 1 April a ar a a 
SC Resolution 435.7 

m 
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United’ Nations Transition Assistance 


` Group ih Action, 1989-1990 et? 


The proposal for the establishment of a peacekeeping force called the 


. United Nations Transition Assistance Group (UNTAG) for Namibia was 


rd 


clear evidence of the importance of employing the methods of international 
peacekeeping, “good offices” of the UN Secretary-General, and third- 
party mediation. It also meant relying on pacific settlement of disputes as 
‘against resort to collective security measures. ’ 

In the wake of the signing ọf agreements between Angola and Cuba, the 
Security Council started clearing the decks for Namibian independence. It 
decided, unanimously, to establish a United Nations Angola Verification 
Mission (UNAVEM) to monitor the implementation of the Angolan- 
Cuban accord during the period from 1 April 1989 to 1 August 1991, as also 


to areare ep meat to the nortan he ee ee ; 


Cuban troops from Angola.” By a resolution, it (a) requested the UN 

Secretary-General to proceed to arrange a formal ceasefire between South 
Africa and SWAPO; (b) called upon South Africa to reduce immediately 
and substantially the police forces deployed in Namibia with a view to 
achieving a reasonable balance between those forces and UNTAG and 


ensuring effective monitoring by the latter; (c) reaffirmed the responsibility of - 


all concerned to cooperate in the impartial implementation of the Settle- 
ment Plan in accordance with SC Resolution 435; (d) requested the UN 


X 


Secretary-General to identify, wherever possible, tangible cost-saving . 


measures without prejudice to his ability fully to carry out the mandate as : 


established in 1978; and‘(e) called upon Members of the United Nations to, 
consider, in coordination with the UN Secretary-General, how they might 
provide economic and financial assistance to the Namibian people, both 
during the period of transition and after independence.” The resolution 
also noted the various measures needed to enable. UNTAG to fulfil its 
mandate effectively, such as ‘keeping the borders under surveillance, pre- 


of refugees and their free participation in the electoral process. 

`- The United Nations and. South Africa reached agreement on 10 March 

1989’ in New York on the status of UNTAG in Namibia. The Special 
3 UN Docs S/20346 and A/43/989 of 22 December 1988. = 
% SC Resolution 626 of 20 December 1968. 

= 7 SC Resolution 629 of 16 January 1989. 
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. «venting infiltration; preventing intimidation, and ensuring the safe return - 
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Representative of the United Nations, Martti Ahtisaari, represented the 
United Nations; Jeremy B. Shearar spoke for South Africa. The terms of 


the agreement were as follows: (a) Members of UNTAG would abstain ' 


` from any activity of a political nature in the Territory and from ány action 


or activity incompatible with the impartial and international nature of their 
duties or inconsistent with the ‘spirit of the arrangements then in force. The 
Special Representative would take all appropriate measures to ensure the 


observance of these obligations. (b) South Africa would undertake to | 


respect the exclusively international nature of UNTAG. (c) As for the 


facilities needed: by UNTAG, South Africa would undertake to assist ' 


UNTAG as far as possible in obtaining and making available, where 
applicable, premises, water, electricity, and the other facilities required at 
rates, dues, or charges not less favourable than those charged to comparable 


consumers or users. In case of an interruption or threatened interruption of ° 


services, South Africa.would give, as far as was within its power, the same 


priority to the needs of UNTAG as to essential Government services. 
Amounts due from UNTAG in this regard would be settled on a basis to be 
agreed upon with the Government. The UNTAG would accept responsi- 
bility for the maintenance and upkeep of the facilities so provided. (d) The 
Special Representative would take all appropriate measures to ensure the 
maintenance of discipline and good order among members of UNTAG as 


“well as locally recruited personnel. (e) Disputes between UNTAG and l 


South Africa, as also disputes in which one of the parties was a member of 
- UNTAG, would be setdéd in accordance with the procedure prescribed 
therefor elsewhere'in the agreement.* . 

` The UNTAG was given the charge (a) to create the necessary political 
conditions for.a free and fair poll; (b) to monitor the dismantling of the 
South African military bases in Namibia; (c) to confine SWAPO forces to 
their bases in Angola; and (d) to: monitor the activities of the Southwest 
Africa police.” 
f The UNTAG: was a diverse group ‘of informational civitian, police, and 
military personnel totalling nearty 8,000 men and women from more than 
- 120 countries.” It consisted of a civilian component, ‘which included a large 


police element, as alsó a military component commanded by Force Cóm- - 


mander, Licutenant-General Dewan Prem Chand of India. It was placed 
under the overall leadership of the Special Representative of the United 
Nations, Martti Ahtisaari, y and he deputy, Joseph Legwaili. 


- 2 For further details, seo the UN Secretary-General’s Report. ÚN Doc. S20412/Add. Lot - 


16 March 1989. 

2 See the UN Secretary-General’s t Report to the Security Council. UN Doc. S/12827 of 29 
. August 1978, 

™ The facts oa UNTAG are drawn from Chapter XVII of The Blue Helmets: A Review of 
_ United Nations Peacekeeping Operations Cee United Nationa; 1990); edn. 2, 
pp. 341-88. 
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The UNTAG was deployed at almost 200 locations throughout Namibia. 
Its overall strength of 8,000 could. be subclassified into 2,000 civilians 
(including local employees and more- than 1,000 additional international 
personnel who came specifically for the work of holding the elections), 
1,500 police personnel, and approximately 4,500 military personnel. 

The UNTAG was the most expensive and most successful peacekeeping 
operation ever undertaken by the United Nations. And it lasted over a 

year.” The five permanent members of the Security Council, who would 
hae 10 pay 37 fei cent of themes OF UNTAG. teued the nacii to ave 
money on the operation. The nonaligned countries, however, particularly 
those in Africa, were worried lest a smaller UN presence should allow 

South Africa to manipulate the Namibian electoral process. ‘The request 

made by the Security Council to the Secretary-General by SC Resolution 

629 (1989) to “identify wherever possible tangible cost-éaving measures 

without prejudice to his ability fully to carry out [UNTAG’s] mandate” 

resulted ‘in a reduction of thè overall budget from approximately $700 
inillion to $416 million. Thanks to-the considerable attention paid to 
economy during -the entire operation, together with voluntary contri- 
butions provided by Member states, the total expenditure was limited to 
approximately $383 million, including the costs arising from the liquidation 

of UNTAG. f 

According to the former Secretary-General, Javier Pérez de Cuéllar, the 
UN operation in Namibia was among the most complex ever undertaken 
by the United Nations politically, logistically, and administratively; so 
much so that a high-level Namibia Task Force was established in New 
York. This force met daily under the UN Secretary-General’s chair- 
manship to coordinate the role of the UN Secretariat, and to provide policy 

- guidance and maximum support to the Special Representative in the field.” 

The UNTAG had the logistical and organizational advantage of having 
been planned for some ten years in advance. All the same it experienced a 
series of tough problems, especially in the initial stages (from 1 April to 10: 
April 1989). On the first day of the mandate, i.e., on 1 April 1989, there 
were reports of armed incursions and clashes between SWAPO.and the 

‘, South African police in the northern areas of Namibia. To restore normalcy, 
_ the representatives of Angola, Cuba, and South Africa met in an extra- 
ordinary session at Mount Etjo (in Central Namibia) on 8 and 9 April 1989. 
The representatives of the United States. and the, Soviet Union were also 
present though as observers. The Special Representatives of the United 
Nations, Ahtisaari, and the’ UNTAG pi Se aa meeting 

z African Recorder (New Delhi), 23 April-6 May 1990, p. 8089. a. 

2 The Task Force comprised the UN Secretary-General’s Chef de Cabinet, the Under- 
Secretary-General for Special Political Affairs, the Under-Secretary-Genoral responsible for` g 
_ the African question, the Logal Counsel, the Military Adviser, the UN Secretary-Gencral’s 
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` resulted in the unanimous adoption of what was called the Mount Etjo 
Declaration. The Declaration was in effect a recommitment to all aspects 
of the peace process. It urged the UN Secretary-General to take all 
necessary measures for a rapid and complete deployment of UNTAG so 
that it might fully and effectively carry out its mandate. 

The SWAPO criticized UNTAG for poor supervision of the arms sur- 
render on 1 April 1989,-when violence flared up for ten days.” On the 
other hand, some scholars held that the real reason for the violation of the 
Namibian peace accord was the small size of UNTAG: just 4,650 troops 
and 2,850 reserves had been assigned to the task of implementing the 
accord provisions in a territory. as large as 824,269 square kilometres. - 

The UNTAG performed a variety of tasks. First, it set about creating the 
necessary political conditions in Namibia for free and fair elections in 
fulfilment of its basic mandate. This meant performing a wide variety of 
jobs above and beyond those entailed in the traditional peacekeeping 
operations undertaken by the United Nations previously. The. UNTAG 
was called upon to monitor the ceasefire between SWAPO guerrillas and 
the South African forces which was supposed to come formally into effect 
on the first day of the mandate (1 April 1989)‘but which actually took effect 
only in mid-May 1989, the delay of nearly a month and a half being due to 
the developments referred to above. A related job was to help in ensuring- 
a free and fair election campaign in a fully democratic climate. As is well 
known, Namibia did not have a tradition of political democracy. Besides, it 
had been subject to a harsh and discriminatory system of administration for 
more than a hundred years. The task of UNTAG was to make the people 
of the country sufficiently confident, to protect them from intimidation 
from all quarters, and to ensure that they were adequately informed, so as 
to be able to choose freely the kind of political setup they thought was best 


~ suited for their future. With the cooperation of the various political parties 


in Namibia, UNTAG issued a code for those political parties to observe l 
during the election campaign.” , tao 

As the result of many years of colonialism and apartheid, Namibia had a 
public information system dominated by newspapers that were deeply 
partisan; it had a public broadcasting system prone to disinformation. The 
UNTAG had to neutralize those systems by providing the people with 
relevant and objective information, and to maintain the impartiality of the 
media.” This effort was led by UNTAG’s information service which used 
radio, television, and ail kinds of visual and printed material, as well as the 
traditional word-of-mouth. - : 
P African Defence Journal (Paris), no. 104, May 1989, pp. 28 and 32. A : 

™ See Annex II of the UN Secretary-General’s Report on the question of Namibia. UN 
Doc. S/12827 of 29 August 1989. i ; 

” For media impartiality, sce the UN Secretary-General’s Report. UN Doc. 8/12827 of 29 
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The second task related to the monitoring’ of the dismantling of the 
South African military apparatus in Namibia and the confinement of 
the SWAPO forces to their bases in Angola. The UNTAG had to monitor 


Under the Settlement Plan, the military component of UNTAG was - 
of Walvis Bay, where South Africa maintained an appreciable 


fined.to bases north of the 16th parallel, some ninety miles from Namibia. 
the pre-election period, UNTAG was deeply concerned 


met regularly in the period of transition, established à Joint Intelligence 
Committee to look into it and tried its best to prevent breaches of the basic 


interest of free and fair elections, it was essential for SWAPOL to carry out 

its‘ duty of maintaining law and order in an efficient, professional, and ; 

nonpartisan way. This in practice meant that SWAPOL had to change the. , 

= UN Chronicle (New Delhi), June 1989, p. 6. 7 7 
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Territory. This was where CIVPOL, as the police element of UNTAG was 
known, came in: in fact, it carried out its monitoring function with the 
cooperation of SWAPOL. 

Yet another task was to oversee the repeal of discriminatory laws, the 
granting of amnesty, and release of political prisoners and detainees. Many 

or restrictive laws which might abridge or inhibit the holding of 
free and fair elections in Namibia were repealed. In all there were fiftysix 
such legal instruments of colonial repression and apartheid. 

The UNTAG also facilitated the return of the refugees. An agreement 
between the South African and UN representatives in Namibia, signed on 
6 June 1989 by President P.W. Botha of South Africa, paved the way for 
the return to Namibia of an estimated 41,000 Namibian refugees and exiles 
and their participation in the Namibian election campaign. The agreement 
had been reached in principle a few days before 6 June by South Africa’s 
-Administrator-General of the Territory, Louis Pienaar, and the UN Special 
Representative for Namibia, Martti Ahtisaari.” It granted a general amnesty 
to all refugees and exiles, conceded their right to return, banned all 
discriminatory legislations then in force which might interfere with the 
conduct of free and fair elections, and ended the practice of detention 
without trial. 

Finally, UNTAG was concerned with the registration of voters and 
electoral supervision. The purpose of the electoral process was to elect 
representatives to a Namibian Constituent Assembly, which would draw 
up and adopt a constitution for an independent and sovereign Namibia. 
Authority was then to be assumed by the Government of Namibia. Namibia 
was thus to move to nationhood and independence by an act of selfdeter- 
mination by its people. 

Though the electoral process was to be conducted by the South African 
Administrator-General, each and every part of it was to take place undet 
the active supervision and control of the UN Special-Representative for 
Namibia and UNTAG. As we know, the United Nations had often parti- 
cipated previously as an observer in acts of decolonization,.but its role in 
Namibia was unique in terms of the degree of its involvement in the 
process of political change, as also in terms of the crucial part played by 
UNTAG in that process. 

The UNTAG also supervised the registration of voters.” The registra- 
tion of voters took place from 3 July 1989 to 23 September 1989. All 
UNTAG personnel connected with the task of supervising elections were 
given special training in the matter. By the close of polling on 11 November 
1989, more than 97 per cent of the registered voters had voted in peaceful 


= Keesing’s Record of World Events (Avenel, NJ.), vol. 35, no. 6, June 1989, p. 36727. 


oad Anner T Ofthe UN Secretary General's Repor deals with tho rogistratioā of voters: See 
UN Doc. S/12827 of 29 August 1989. 
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conditions. The final results came out on 14 November 1989.” The newly 
elected Constituent Assembly met on 21 November 1989 in accordance 
with the Settlement Plan with a proclamation. It first elected officials and 
then proceeded, initially in committees, to draw up a constitution. It 
adopted the constitution it had drawn up on 9 February 1990 by consensus. 
The Constitution provided for independence within six weeks. 

Namibia eventually emerged as an independent state on 21 March 1990. . 
With that, UNTAG’s objective was fulfilled. The UNTAG’s plan for 
withdrawal from Namibia was finalized following the visit to that country 
by Marrack Goulding, UN Under-Secretary-General for Special Political ` 
Affairs, and Major-General Timothy Dibuama, Military Adviser to the 
UN Secretary-General. According to a UN spokesman at UN headquarters 
on 14 February 1990, as UNTAG’s mandate was to expire with the inde- 
pendence of Namibia on 21 March 1990, all UNTAG personnel were 
instructed to start withdrawing soon after." Most of UNTAG’s equipment 
was donated to Namibia. 


IV 
Conclusion 


The developments leading to the emergence of an independent Namibia 
-were significant for a number of reasons. The event represented the fall of 
the last bastion of colonialism in Africa. To this end the United Nations in 
general and UNTAG in particular contributed a great deal. 
It was in Namibia that the conflict-resolution mechanism of the United 
Nations was at work the longest. And it is just as well that the role of the 
United Nations in conflict resolution was closely ‘identified over the years 
with the function of exerting moral and political pressure so as to ensure 
that the policies and behaviour of Member states were in consonance with 
the Purposes and Principles of the UN Charter. In the context of the 
debates on the Namibian question, the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, and the ICJ emphatically deplored and delegitimized South 
African claims—legal, moral, and political—in a comprehensive sense. 
Not only that, the various UN organs went a step further: they recognized 
SWAPO as the sole legitimate voice of the people of Namibia and bestowed 
legitimacy on the right of the people of Namibia to wage armed struggle - 
against South Africa’s occupation. It was a radical departure from the 
conservative perspective of the Charter on the use of force. This bestowal of 
legitimacy may be noted as part of a range of actions that the General 


» No party received a two-thirds majority, but SWAPO won 41 out of the 72 Assembly 
seats. Its main opponent, the Democratic Turnhalle Alliance (DTA), won 21 seats. Five of 
the remaining eight parties alo managed to get representation. 

® African Recorder, 26 March—8 April 1990, pp. 8065-6. 
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Assembly and the Security Council took with a view to provide moral 
support although, in practical terms, they might not have amounted to 
- much. The General Assembly’s call for sanctions against South Africa and 
its other moves came to nothing owing particularly to the incompatibility 
between the will of the overwhelming majority of the world community 
and the interests of a few Western countries which had strong cultural, 
political, and commercial links with South -Africa. This, perhaps, would 
partly explain the delay in the consummation of the aspiration of the 
people of Namibia for early independence. 

It was in the mid-1970s that the Western countries started contemplating 
the possibility of the emergence of an independent Namibia with equanimity. 
They did so probably from’a fear of Communist expansion in Southern 
Africa. At least that is how we are constrained to view the formation of the 
socalled Contact Group, the intense negotiations between South Africa 
and SWAPO (through intermediaries), and the Security Council resolution 
of 1978 in favour of holding free and fair elections under UN auspices. 
Taking advantage of the strained relations between the Super Powers, 
South Africa offered new excuses for not cooperating with the implemen- 
tation of the resolution by insisting upon the withdrawal of Cuban troops 
from Angolan territory as a precondition for any preparations for a UN- 
supervised transition to independence. The appearance of Mikhail Gorba- 
chev in world politics had a salutary influence not only on problem areas 
like disarmament negotiations but also on a range of difficult regional 
conflicts. Encouraged by the new Soviet posture of accommodation, the 
United States sprang into action and took certain initiatives. It revived, for 
instance, the stalemated UN Plan of 1978 for establishing a group called 

the United Nations Transition Assistance Group (UNTAG) to help in ~ 
conducting free and fair elections and to facilitate the emergence of an 
independent Namibia by April 1990. 

Namibia became free within the target period formulated by the United 
Nations and in accordance with the prescribed procedures. The UNTAG, 
which was the mainstay of the United Nations in Namibia during 1989-90, 
was truly the first international peacekeeping operation; it consisted of as 
many as 8,000 soldiers in addition to civilian, military, and police personnel 
contributed by nearly a hundred Member states of the world body. Like all 
other UN peacekeeping operations, its was a nonfighting, nonpartisan, and 
noncoercive activity. It had a complex mandate to fulfil in a limited time in 
the face of much misgiving in certain important quarters as to its functional 
efficiency. It moved successfully from challenge to challenge and ‘acquitted 
itself creditably: it held peaceful elections and transferred power to the 
democratically elected regime or President Sam Nujoma on 21 March 
1990. 

Tea aoro nese chal Nan besa a ool Bec 
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The Organization of the Islamic Conference (OIC) plays an important role 
as an international organization in the contemporary world, and as such no 
serious student of international relations may ignore it, especially at the 
present time, when, as we all know, the international community in its 
politico-economic dimensions largely operates through a huge network of 
international organizations.' The fortysix states comprising the OIC en- : 
. compass vast areas endowed with rich natural resources. All crucial inter- 
national sea and air routes pass through them.? The strategic significance of 
these states is thus beyond dispute. Manifestly, the objective of the OIC is - 
to promote the solidarity of the various Muslim countries of the world and 
to consolidate cooperation among them in social, political, economic, 
cultural, and other areas.’ f 
Since it.was founded in 1969, and particularly since it evolved a charter 
and a formal structure of its own in the early 1970s, the OIC has made’ 
considerable headway. Not only has it improved its actual working, but it ` 


eS 
The author Reader in the Department of Political Scence, Kashmir University, Srinagar, 
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| The Year Book of International Organizations lists over 4,600 such organizations, both 
Governmental and non-Governmental. Their number is increasing constantly. See Year 
Book of International Organizations (Brossels: Union of International Associations, 1977), 
edn. 16. 

4 The Muslim world occupies a vast area of the globe. It stretches from Southeast Asia and - 
the Pacific Ocean in the east to the Atlantic Ocean m the west, from Russia and Southern 
Europe in the north to the Indian Ocean and Central Africa in the south. It constitutes a 
distinct, closely interlinked geographical unit: It commands crucial waterways like the Dardan- 
elles, the Straits of Malacca, the Bab-al Mandab, the Suez Canal, and the Straits of Hormuz. 
What is more, it is rich in vital mineral resources, agricultural produce, and oil. There are 
approximately 900 million Muslims in the area. 

a For the objectives of the OIC, see the OIC Charter. Organizanon of the Islamic Confer- 
ence (Jeddah: OIC Secretariat, o.d.), pp. 1-9. i 
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- has also established a number of subsidiary organs~and institutions to 
coordinate the activities of its member states in areas of common interest.’ 
Above all, with its own regular meetings and its status as an Observer in 
international organizations like the United Nations, the Organization of 
African Unity (OAU), and the Nonaligned Movement (NAM), it -has ` 
continuously interacted with the other members of the world community... 
And its impact is by no means confined just to its member states. j 
The OIC is an international organization composed of states that are 
Muslim both socioculturally and in terms of their religious identity.’ 
- Although it is true that a few have not made Islam their official religion, 
that religion is a source of affinity for countries which have joined together . 
under the State-centric framework of the OIC, an organization of sovereign 
‘nations. The OIC works within the present framework of international 
relations in which the nation state is accepted by and large as the central _ 
actor. Instead of attempting to transcend this reality of contemporary 
international relations, it has chosen to operate within that framework. Its 
working is, therefore, in no way distinct from other, similar international .. 
Organizations. For example, the commitment of the OIC to the principle of : 
equality between member states, its respect for the right of selfdetermination 
of peoples, as. well as for the sovercignty, independence, and territorial 
integrity of member states, its belief in-the settlement of conflicts between 
member states ‘by peaceful means such as negotiation, mediation, and 
conciliation or -arbitration, and its abstention from the threat or use of . 
force against the territorial integrity, national unity, or political independ- 
ence of member states are fully in tune with the accepted norms of . 
international behaviour and the UN Charter.‘ 
- It isnot, therefore, proper to equate or identify the OIC, which operates. 
within the State-centric framework, with-the traditional Islamic concept of 
No doubt in its documents the OIC uses the Arabic word “ummak” 
rather loosely to denote all Muslims the world over collectively. The word 
does not, strictly, denote the Muslim nation—certainly not in the technical 
sense of the, word (i.e., a number of people by and large of common . 
Peery ANYARE; HMOTY, CIE; inhabiting a well-defined area and forming 


«Foti labora soeount of the arion organs and tog that are at work within the 
OIC framework, seo OIC Charter, ibid. _ 

3 See OFC Charter, ibid. Seo also discussion elsewhere in this article. 3 

t See. Articie II, Part B, of the OIC Charter, bar thepistol : 
with those enshrined in Article 2 of the Charter of the United Nations—as, for example: (a) 
“The Organization is besed on the principle of the soveraign equality of all its Members”; (b) 


_ “All Members shall settie their international disputes by peaceful means in such a manner that 


international peace and security, and justice, are not endangered”; (c) “All Members shall 
refrain in their international redations from the threat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any state, . . .”; and (d) “Nothing contained in the 
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REEE PE EAT It does not denote the entire Muslim 
community, united and functioning as a single political unit on the basis of 
identical or common ethnocultural and geographical factors. Operating 
within the State-centric framework, the OIC accepts, and is in fact based 
on, the principle of State sovereignty of the various Islamic countries which 
make it up and their coexistence.‘ Historically too the word “ummah” has 
not always meant a politically unified Muslim community. It cannot, there- 
fore, be equated with the English word “nation”. 

Often, in its history, the Muslim community has consisted of two or 
more political units. For instance, Umayyad rule in Spain coexisted with 
the Abbasid Caliphate in Baghdad; the Fatimid Caliphate coexisted with 
the Abbasid Caliphate; three Muslim empires coexisted in mediaeval times-— 
the Safavid Empire in Iran, the Mughal Empire in India, and the Ottoman 
Empire in large parts of the Muslim world in South and West Asia and 
“North Africa. : 

In fact the Islamic world has never been united or functioned as a single 
political entity for the last fourteen centuries. For one thing, until recently, 
the poor state of communications there ruled out such unity. Second, the 
enormous geographical area under Muslim rule makes it difficult for any 
single state to function effectively. Third, the practical compulsions which 
fugal forces. These forces sometimes derive legitimacy from doctrinal 
divisions among the Muslims as well.” Not that there is no common feeling 
or unifying thrust in Islam. Want of political unity does not imply any lack 
of affinity among the Muslims. And it is a fact that, in spite of divisions and 
‘differences, there has always been an emotional thrust towards unity. 
Sometimes the Muslims even get to make a show of political unity. All 
' major Muslim empires in mediaeval times faced revolts at the provincial 
‘level. As the result there sometimes emerged a humber of rebel regimes. 
only in remote and inaccessible regions and offered no serious threat to the 
nominal political unity and substantial social unity of the Islamic world 
inder: the Sognr:Caliphare”:" Asd; generally, after consolidating their. 


“7 A nation is “an extensive aggregato of persons, so closely associated with cach other by l 
common descent, language, or history, as to form a distinct race or people, usually organized 


__ » See “Introduction”, in Jobn Alden Wiliams, cd., Themas of lnc Cvisasion (Berkeley, 
Calif., 1971), pp. 8-9. ; 
* Iran is a very prominent example. Shah Ismail, Safri, who founded the Safavid dynasty 

in Iran, differentiated his empire from thé orthodox Sunni Ottoman Empire by adopting the 


. Ithns-Ashari branch of Shi Isiam as the official religion. 


_ ` H See Bernard Lewis, “Politics and War", as seo Seis als Beene ete The 
Legacy of Islem (Oxford, 1979), pp. 166-7. - 
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positions in a particular region militarily, even these rebel regimes sought 
recognition from the Caliph of all Muslims for legitimacy. The anxiety of 
the rebel rulers to get some sort of formal recognition of their rule from the 
Caliph and their consequent theoretical recognition of the Caliph’s suzer- 
ainty testified to a general concern for, and a consciousness of, the need for 
unity in the Muslim community. This concern stemmed from the injunctions 
of the Qur‘an. It was reinforced by the directives of Prophet Muhammad, 
which, inter alia, emphasize the need to maintain unity and the elements of 
interdependence among the members of the Muslim community.” The 
OIC Charter refers to this fact in its initial statement. It says: “The 
common belief constitutes a strong factor for rapprochement and solidarity 
between Islamic peoples.”" 

However, while accepting the position that the Islamic thrust of the OIC 
derives from a feeling of affinity among the Muslims and a kind of nostalgic ` 
concern on their part for unity, we must concede that the organizational ` 
character of the OIC is a product of modern times.“ As noted earlier, the 
OIC is an international organization of sovereign nations that are Islamic. 
“Islamic” does not mean only those states that profess Islam as an official 
creed. In fact the OIC is very accommodative and has a sort of umbrella 
character. By and large any state in which the majority of the people 
profess some sect of Islam or other is qualified to become a member of the 


2 The Qur'an, for example, says (Sura XLIX: 10): “The Believers are but a single Brother- 
hood ... .” It says, again (Sura II: 103-5): “And hold fast, all together, by the rope which 
God stretches out for you, and be not divided among yourscives; and remember with 
gratitude God’s favour on you; for ye were enemies and He joined your hearts in love, so that 
by His Grace, ye became brethren; . . . . Thus doth God make His signs clear to you: that ye 
may be guided... . Be not like those who are divided amongst themscives and fall into 


several injunctions of the Prophet of Islam which reinforce the sense of unity among the 
Muslims. Here is a famous hadith (“tradition”) of the Prophet: “In relation to one another, 
the Muslims are like a building. Every unit reinforces and is reinforced by all others.” Bukhari 
reports Ans Ibn Malik as saying that the Prophet had declared: “None of you truly has faith, if 
he does not desire for his brother Mualim that which he desires for himself.” Bukhari, Bk 2, 
“Bab 9, no. 14. Again Bukhari quotes Abdullah ibn Umar: “The Messenger of God said: The 
Muslim is the brother of the Muslim: he shall not do him wrong or let wrong be done to him. 
Iff he comes in his brother’s need, God shaaall come in his own need; if he delivers him from 
suffering, God shall deliver him from some of the sufferings of the Day of Resurrection; and if 
be shields a Mustim, God shall shield him at the Resurrection.” Bukhari, Bk 46, Bab 3. See 
also Williams, n. 9, p. 10. According to Ibn Isheq, the Prophet said, during his farewell 
pilgrimage: “Know that every Muslim is a Muslim’s brother, and that the Muslims are 
brethren. It is only lawful to take from a brother what he gives you willingty, so wrong not 
yourselves. O God! Have I not told you?” A. Guillaume, The Life of Mohammed (Oxford, 
1955), p. 651. 
D See OIC Charter, Organization of the Islamic Conference, n. 3. 
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Islamic ideological ethos rooted in doctrinal sources. It has been reinforced by the unfavour- 
able situation the Muslim world has been confronted with, eapecsally in modern Hines, onder 


the onslaught of European impenalism. 
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OIC. In certain cases the OIC has found room even for countries in which ` 
about half the population is Muslim or in which the head of State is a 
Muslim although the Muslims may constitute just a minority.“ In other 
words, the OIC is made up of countries which have some kind of link with 
Islam; Islam constitutes the basis for those countries to join together and 
derive what benefits they may from their association. 

International organization is a modern phenomenon; it has come up in 
circumstances that are a creation of modem times; and it is these circum- 
stances which sustain and strengthen it. Historically speaking, the emergence 
of international organizations dates back only to the nineteenth century. 
Although they are a vital feature of the present-day world, their develop- 
ment and proliferation is a phenomenon of the twentieth century, especially 
its second half.“ The reduction in the size of the globe on account of new, 
efficent means of communication and transportation has increased inter- 
state interaction in economic, political, and other fields and created a new 
interdependence. As part of the institutionalization of this process of 
interdependence, today there are international unions designed to facilitate 
the collaboration of Governments in dealing with common problems. 
Notable among such unions dating back to the nineteenth century are the 

- International Telegraphic Union (1865) and the Universal Postal Union 
(1874). These have survived to this day. (They have been Specialized ' 
Agencies of the United Nations since the Second World War.”) The 
emergence of such unions and their proliferation in the subsequent decades 
has been facilitated (or necessitated) by rapid industrialization. Indeed 
industrialization has revolutionized the transportation and communication 
networks within and among states, and has led to close interdependence 
among them.” . 

Interdependence has made it inevitable for countries to come together 
not only in the interest of their security but also to promote cooperation in 
social, economic, and political spheres. Hence the increasing number of 
international organizations. i 

Judging by the structure of its, organization, its style of operation and 
functioning, the character of its membership, and the procedural aspects, 
the OIC qualifies to be placed inthe category of an international Govern- 
mental organization (IGO) like the ASEAN or the United Nations. At the 
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same time it is unique in the sense that it is neither regional like ASEAN or 
the Arab League, nor universal like the United Nations embracing all 
countries irrespective of their geographical, ideological, and political place- 
ment. It is based on an ideological linkage of a religious nature. Perhaps it could 
be compared with NAM in that the two are neither regional nor universal. 
The comparison, however, does not hold good beyond that. For one thing, 
unlike the OIC, NAM has no well-defined organizational structure and no 
permanent secretariat. It is a grouping of more or less like-minded nations 
operating in relation to a given international situation created basically by 
the conditions of the Cold War and the phenomenon of decolonization. In 
respect of its secular character too, NAM can be distinguished from the~ 
OIC. The OIC is unique in the sense that it is possibly the only IGO that is 
based on religion and which uses the Islamic tradition in the contemporary 
context to serve the imperative of cooperation created primarily by the 
contemporary world situation. 

IGOs aré in a way a product of the conflicting pressures within nations. 
The modern world, i.e., the workd of the period since the Industrial 
Revolution, operates simultaneously under pressures that are centripetal 
and centrifugal. On the one hand this increases the interdependence of 
mankind and necessitates cooperation; on the other it causes smaller 
identities to proliferate in the form of nation states. IGOs are thus a 
byproduct of the human genius to accommodate these two conflicting 
realities. They also imply extending the cooperative aspect of the federal 
framework on the domestic front to the heterogeneity that is so manifest in 
the international situation. Of course, an international organization is not, 
and it cannot be, synonymous with a federal state of shared but indivisible 
sovercignty. It is only an assembly of sovereign nations. 

One of the characteristics of IGOs is the conference style of their 
operation. The growth and popularity of the conference style of diplomacy 
in modern times can be safely credited to the emergence of international 
organizations like the League of Nations after the First World War and the 
United Nations after the Second World War.” One can say that the 
two—conference-style diplomacy and international organizations—have 
grown up together. Ordinarily, therefore, the conference style is followed 
in all international organizations, including the OIC, at least so far as 
decisionmaking is concerned. The inclusion of the word “Conference” in ` 
the name of the OIC only refers to this aspect, not to any feature that is 
specific to the OIC alone. As has been observed, a conference is “a 
meeting of individuals called together to engage in discussion with the aim 

of-accomplishing a limited task within a realistic period of time”.” In the case 
of IGOs like the United Nations, the OAU, and the OIC, it is the representa- 
tives of member states who assemble to deliberate on problems of common 


” See Vernon Van Dyke, International Politics (Bombay, 1967), p. 266. 
» International Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (London, 1968), vol. 3, p. 215. 
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concern and try to arrive at a common stand (or a common strategy) to 
deal with those problems. Conference diplomacy is associated with elabor- 
ate procedural details. It is formal in certain well-defined respects. A 
conference í 


. . . must have a scheduled beginning and end, identifiable sessions, and- 
a distinguished membership. Its subject matter is specified. The confer- 
ence plan must include, as a final step, a projected outcome, whether 
this takes the form of a report, a set of recommendations or resolutions, 
a pronouncement about some programme, or the formulation of new 


insights.” 


The working of the OIC and its sessions, whether at the Foreign Ministers’ 
level or at the summit level, exemplifies this style. The sessions of the OIC 
are identifiable, they deal with distinct issues, and at the end of éach 
session a set of resolutions are passed and a communiqué is issued. 

In short the framework of IGOs as it has evolved over the years leaves 
scope for cooperation among countries which are otherwise quite different 
from one another, and which wish to maintain their differences although 
they may agree on some common perspectives. The Muslim countries have 
borrowed this framework in the formation of the OIC. It is, however, 
important to note that their coming together is no sudden development. 
Islam, their common religion, provides them with an identifiable basis to 
join together. There are, besides, several factors which are rooted in their 
history and which make it inevitable for them to join together in common 
endeavour. Some of the most distinguished political thinkers and states- 
men that the Muslim world has produced in modern times have helped in 
concretizing the idea of Muslim unity and in redefining it in the context of 
the conditions today. In a sense the OIC is an outcome of the cherished 
desire of the Muslims for a kind of institutionalized association among 
themselves. It has developed particularly as a direct response to the aggres- 
sive Western imperialist penetration into the social, political, cultural, and 
economic life of the Muslim peoples and the threat that this penetration - 
poses to their political independence. This penetration started with the 
decline of the Ottomans (in Turkey), the Safavids (in Iran), the Mughals 
(in India), and other Muslim Powers, and the ascendancy of the European 
Powers.” The rise of the Europeans led gradually to their increasing take 
- over of a number of Muslim lands. The Europeans controlled directly or 
as even the areas which they did not formally take over. They 


7 Ibid., p. 216. 
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explorations in the East witha view to trade, conquest, and colonmation in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centunes. Arthur Goldchmudt, Jr, “The Colonial Period”, in Marjorie Kelly. ed , 
Islam: The Religious and Political Life of a World Community (New York, 1984). p 138. 
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appropriated the substance of the economic and political independence of 
those seemingly independent states.” And, what is more, they destroyed 
the native industries and even threatened the sociocultural fabric of the 
Muslim countries.” This shook the Muslims, caused them to rise in revolt, 
and made them strive for unity for their very survival.” The OIC is an 
institutional reflection of this urge among the Muslims to unite and to form 
some sort of association. The urge for unity took the form of Pan-Islamism 
in the closing decades of the nineteenth century. 

The concept of Pan-Islamism cannot neatly be defined in a sentence or 
two, however carefully formulated. Indeed no definition can possibly 
comprehend the concept satisfactorily. The word is generally used to 
describe the ideas of outstanding personalities like Jamaluddin Afghani, 
and their aspiration for a renaissance of the ummah through moral, material, 
political, and spiritual regeneration. At the popular level, it denotes the 
yearning of the Muslims the world over for solidarity. This yearning, as we 
have already seen, is rooted in their experience of the unfavourablé world 
atmosphere since the time when the Western Powers made inroads into 
their territories. Afghani responded to that experience through his Pan- 
Islamic views and postures.* 

The process of decolonization in the period following the Second World 
War reinforced the feeling of Islamic solidarity. To the newly independent 
Muslim countries Islam provided a source of identity vis-d-vis their ex- 
colonial masters. In almost all liberation movements in the Islamic countries, 
. Islam provided the vital driving force in the struggle for independence. The 
Muslims derived the confidence needed to strive for a better future from 
their study of their glorious past. The idea of Islamic solidarity gave them a 
framework for increased cooperation among themselves in social, political, 
and economic fields.” 

From the 19203 onwards Pan-Islamism found expression in the form of 
calls for an organization of all Muslims to enable them to stand up to the 
West, and hold their own against it. Attempts were made from time 


> Ibid 

™* For the situation that resulted in Iran from the*Russo-Iramian Treaty of Turkomanchai 
(1827) and the Anglo-Iranian Treaty of Paris (1857), see Ervand Abrahamian, “The Causes 
of the Constitutional Revolution in Iran”, International Journal of Middle East Studies (New 
York), vol. 10, no. 3, August 1979, pp. 391-5. As for the situation in the Ottoman Empire, 

- see Goldchmidt, n. 22, pp. 138-41. 

T The well-known Tobacco Movement in Iran in 1891-92 was a typical revolt. See Nikki R. 
Keddie, Retigron and Rebellion ın Iran. The Tobacco Protest of 1891-92 (London, 1966). For 
the resulting quest for unity, ico: lbe same An sans Reponse 1, Imperiali (Berkey, 

_ Cahf., 1968) 
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2 For details see Noor Ahmad Baba, “Muslim Quest for Unity and the Emergence of the 
Organrzanon of the Islamic Conference”, in Islam and Modern Age (New Delhi), vol. 19, no. 
1, February 1988, pp. 27-36. 
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to time to evolve an effective forum for cooperation in the Muslim world 
and to develop a common approach to common problems. The Muslims 
held several conferences and congresses to discuss how best they might 
promote such a forum.” In the 1950s countries like Egypt, Malaysia, and 

Pakistan took keen interest in bringing the Muslim world closer in a broad 
Islamic framework.” This helped the crystallization of the idea of an 
Islamic conference. Saudi Arabia eventually succeeded in bringing together 
the heads of State of Islamic countries. Of course there were several 
reasons ‘for its succeeding in this venture.* 

The Rabat Summit Conference, which was the first summit ever to be 
organized in an Islamic framework, met during 22-25 September 1969 in 
the wake of arson at al Aqsa. It was a historic gathering inasmuch as it was 
instrumental in the formation of the OIC as an international organization 
of Muslim countries.” It was followed by a series of summits and meetings 
of the Foreign Ministers of Islamic countries. With time not only was the 
foundation laid of the OIC, but a host of other institutions also developed 


as its subsidiary organs. 


u 


So far we have been concerned with the nature of the OIC, the key 
concepts underlying it, its ideological basis, its historical setting, and its 
features as an international organization. Let us now go on to a study of its 
organizational structure and its main and subsidiary organs, as also the 
other institutions connected with it. 

The First Foreign Ministers’ Conference met at Jeddah during 23-25 
March 1970. It decided to create a Secretariat to function as a haison 
between the countries participating in the conference, follow up the deci- 
sions taken there, and to prepare and organize its sessions. It, further, 
decided that the Secretariat would be headed by a Secretary-General. 

The Second Foreign Ministers’ Conference was held at Karachi during 
26-28 December 1970. It examined the principles that should govern the 
OIC. It also attempted to formulate a detailed statement of those principles. 
It especially asked the Secretary-General to make arrangements for a 
mecting of the committee that had been set up at the Rabat Summit 


2 For an analysis of their objectives, see Baba, ibid. 
> G.H. Jansen, Militant Islam (London, 1980), p. 92. 
» Its growing economic power helped Saudi Arabia in its attempts to organize an Islamic 


- conference. There was also its diplomatic dout within the Arab workd.-It bad acquired this 


clout after the defeat of the Arab radicals in the war with Israel in 1967. For details sce Noor 
Ahmad Baba, “Saudi Drive for Islamic Solidarity: A Quest for Security”, Political Scrence 
Review (Jaipur), vol. 24, nos. 1-2, pp. 34-55. 

5 See the relevant resolution of the Istamic Summit Conference held in Rabat in September 
1969, Declarations and Resolutions of Heads of Siete and Ministers of Foreign Affairs Confer- 
ences, 1969-1981 (Jeddah: aaa p. 7. 
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Conference to prepare the final draft of the Charter. This committee then 
met and prepared a draft. 

This draft was considered at the Third Conference of Foreign Ministers, 
which met at Jeddah during 29 February—4 March 1972. The draft was later 
approved after a lengthy debate and discussion on its various aspects.” 

The Charter clearly defines the objectives and the principles of the 
OIC.” It also elaborates the organizational structure of the main bodies of 
the OIC and their jurisdiction and manner of operation, as also certain 
questions relating to the finances of the OIC, the procedure to be followed 
in making amendments to the OIC Charter, etc. 

Article II of the Charter stipulates the objectives as under: 


(a) To promote Islamic solidarity among member states; 

(b) To consolidate cooperation among member states in the economic, 
social, cultural, scientific, and other vital fields, and to arrange 
consultations among member states belonging to international 
organizations; i > 

(c) To endeavour to eliminate racial segregation and discrimination and 
to eradicate colonialism in all its forms; l 

(d) To take necessary measures to support international peace and , 
security founded on justice; ; 

(e) To coordinate all efforts for the safeguard of the Holy Places and 
support of the struggle of the people of Palestine and help them to 
regain their rights and liberate their land; 

(f) To strengthen the struggle of all Muslim people with a view to 
safeguarding their dignity, independence, and national rights; and 

(g) To create a suitable atmosphere for the promotion of cooperation 
and understanding among member states and other countries. 


According to Article VIII of the Charter, all the states that participated 
in the Rabat Summit Conference and the First and the Second Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference (i.e., those held at Jeddah in March 1970 and at 
Karachi in December 1970), and which were signatories to the Charter 
when it was adopted, are members of the OIC. It also provides that every 
Muslim state is eligible to join the OIC and that a state should be admitted 
as a member when it submits an application therefor and expresses its 
preparedness to adopt the Charter. It, further, lays down that such an 
application should be routed through the Secretariat and get the approval 
at, least of two-thirds of the membership of the OIC at the following 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference that would be held after the submission of 
_ the application. 


2 See the QIC Charter, Organization of the Islamic Conference, n. 3, pp. 1-9. 
D» We have already discussed these principles earlier in this article. 
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The Rabat Summit Conference was attended by only twentyfour 
countries; the number of countries attending the Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference at the time of adoption of the Charter was thirtyone. The member- 
ship of the OIC has since risen to 

According to Article III of the Charter the OIC is composed of three - 
main bodies: (a) the Conference of Heads of State/Government; (b) the 
Conference of Foreign Ministers; and (c) the Secretariat and subsidiary 
organs.“ At the Summit Conference held at Taif in January 1981 it was 
decided that an Islamic Court of Justice should be established to adjudicate 
disputes between Muslim countries.” 

According to Article IV of the Charter the summit-level conference, 
called. the Conference of Heads of State/Government, is the supreme 
authority in the OIC. The Charter, as originally drafted, had stipulated 
that the Conference of Heads of State/Government would meet whenever- 
the interests of a Muslim country or countries warranted it. This Conference 
would consider issues of vital concern to the Muslim world and coordinate 
the policies of the OIC thereon. However, in accordance with the amend- 
ments made to the Charter by the Third Summit Conference held at Taif in 
January 1981, the Conference-of Heads of State/Government now meets 
only once in three years. Thus, during the period covered in this article it 
met six times.™ 

According to-Articte II of the Charter, the Foreign Ministers’ Conference 
meets once a year for an ordinary session. In between the First-and the 
Sixth Summit Conference, the Foreign Ministers’ Conference met as many 
as twenty times. The Foreign Ministers can also meet for an extraordinary 
session whenever events call for it. Article V states that the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference can meet (a) to consider the means of implementing 
the general policy of the OIC; (b) to review the progress made in the 
implementation of the resolutions adopted at its previous sessions; (c) to 
adopt resolutions on matters of common interest in accordance with the 
aims and objectives of the OIC as set forth in the Charter; and (d) to discuss 
the report of the Finance Committee and approve the budget of the 
Secretariat. In addition, the Foreign Ministers’ Conference appoints the 
Secretary-General, and on his recommendations it names four Assistant 
” Secretaries-General. It fixes the date and venue for its own next session. It 
ey EE ee ee ene eee see sane 
made therefor. 

u Soo Resolution 11/3 - P (IS), p. 761. 

® For the namos of the membte sintes, sce Orpmetzation of the Diamic Confrence, n. 3, 

11. 

The Fint Sammit Conference met at Rabst, Morsoco, in September 1969; the Second 

Summit, at Lahore, Pakistan, in February 1974; the Third Summit, at Taif, Sandi Arabia, in 
January 1961; tho Fourth Summit, at Casablanca, Morocco, in January 1964; the Fifth 
Summit, in Kuwait, in July 1987; and the Sixth Sammit, at Dakar, Senegal, in December 1991. 
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Two-thirds of the total membership of the OIC forms the quorum for the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference. The resolutions and the recommendations 
of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference have to be adopted at least by a two- 
thirds majority. The Foreign Ministers’ Conference, further, decides the 
procedure that it must follow; it also determines the procedure that the 
Conference of Heads of State/Government must follow. It also prescribes i 

for the working of the various subsidiary organs that have been 
formed under the OIC. 

The Secretariat is the executive/administrative organ of the OIC. The 
decision to establish it was taken by the First Foreign Ministers’ Confer- 
ence held at Jeddah in March 1970. The headquarters of the Secretariat are 
located at Jeddah, Saudi Arabia, pending liberation of Jerusalem.” It 
undertakes all the functions entrusted to it by the Foreign Ministers’ - 
Conference in accordance with the rules and regulations framed under the 
Charter and within the framework of the plan of work as adopted by the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference and the Secretary-General. It assists the 
subsidiary organs and specialized agencies in performing their tasks; it also 
coordinates their programmes. Further, it ensures the followup of the 
resolutions and recommendations of the summits and the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference. l 

The Secretariat is headed by the Secretary-General appointed by the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference. The Charter, as originally drafted, had laid 
down two years as his term of office, and stated that he could be elected at 
the most for a second term. The Taif Summit Conference, however, 
extended the term of Secretary-General to a non-renewable term of four 

ss 


The Secretary-General is the highest authority within the Secretariat of 
the OIC. He is responsible to the OIC for conducting the work. of the 
Secretariat, and carries out the tasks entrusted to him by the OIC. He 
follows up the implementation of the resolutions adopted by the OIC and 
submits reports on the progress made, the obstacles encountered, and the 
methods adopted to overcome the obstacles. He is assisted in the perform-- 
ance of his duties by four Assistant Secretaries-General and a number of 
officials and experts. 

Assistant Secretaries-General are appointed by the Foteign Ministers’ 
Conference on the recommendations of the Secretary-General. In making 


his recommendations the Secretary-General is expected to take into con- | f 


sideration such factors as competence, integrity, and dedication to the 

objectives of the Charter, as well as the principle of equitable geographical 

distribution.” The Charter, as originally draftéd, had provided for three 

Assistant‘Secretaries-General. The Third Islamic Summit Conference held 
bas See OIC Charter, Organization of the Irlamic Conference, n. 3. 


* Ibid., p. 7. 
» Article V, OIC Charter, ibid. 
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at Taif in January 1981 decided to increase the number of Assistant 
Secretaries-General from three to four.” It also extended the term of office 
of the Assistant Secretaries~General to four years (non-renewable) from 
the original renewable term of two years as in the case of the ‘Secretary- 
General.“ Each Assistant Secretary-General coordinates thé activities of a 
number of departments. (The present hierarchy within the administrative 
structure of the OIC along with its departments is given in the accompanying 


Tava abaini Che Sateh endear eee te iine EA 
senior among the Assistant Secretaries-General. Besides, he appoints the 
staff of the Secretariat from among the nationals of member states. He is, 
however, enjoined to pay due regard to their competence and integrity and 
to act strictly in accordance with the principle of equitable geographical 
distribution.® 

The Secretariat has several departments. Each department is headed by 
an Assistant Secretary-General. Every Assistant Secretary-General is 
responsible to the Secretary-General for the running of his department. . 

The departments do a good deal of the necessary supportive and coordi- : 
native work for the OIC. They help the OIC in carrying out its numerous 
activities. They keep the records, undertake followup action, prepare studies, 
provide information, do specialized jobs like preparing budget estimates, 
and carry out any other function that may be assigned to them in their 
respective areas of specialization.© Each department is headed by a 
Director-General, who supervises its work with'the help of his subordinate 
staff. ` 

As for the recruitment of staff for work in these departments, the OIC 
depénds on its own member states. Most middle-ranking members of the 
administrative staff in the OIC Secretariat are on deputation from member 
states. It seems that people working in important positions within the OIC . 
are not recruited through competition: they are only invited on deputation. ' 
In the Islamic Development Bank merit is the only consideration, but in 
the various departments of the OIC vacancies are filled with officers 
deputed from member states. Naturally, therefore, many of the depart-, 
ments of the OIC, if not all, are marked by mediocrity.“ It is on the basis of 
this realization that Assistant Secretary-General Fouad Abdul Hameed 


© They are: (a) Assistant Secretary-General for Political Affairs; (b) Assistant Secretary- 
General for Holy Quds and the Palestine Cause; (c) Assistant Secretary-General for Eco- 
nomic Administration and Financial Affairs; and (d) Asistant Secretary General Tor Colture 
and Social Affairs. . - 

“ This was done by the Twelfth:Foreign Ministers’ Conference. 

a See Article.VI, OIC Charter, Orgenuzation of the Islamic Conference, n. 3. 

® For a detailed account of the objectives outlined for these departments, see OIC 
Charter, Organization of the Islamic Conference, n. 3, pp. 33-51.. 
` “ This.is the impression one gets from people who are closely associated with, or arc- 
otherwise well informed about, the working of the OIC. 
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al-Khateeb, a Saudi national, publicly admitted that the OIC might become 
“more, effective” if the various countries followed “a rational recruitment 


` policy” in selecting their nominees for work in the Secretariat or in the 


various bodies affiliated to the Secretariat.“ 

For its finances the OIC depends on contributions from member states. 
It has, however, faced financial difficulties all along as quite a few member 
states default in paying their dues to it. It was especially hard-up in its 
initial years. It had to lean a little too heavily on the contributions made by c 
a small number of states such as Iran, Malaysia, Pakistan, -and. Saudi 


:ı- Arabia,’ which were punctual in making their payments.“ The situation 


seemed to improve after 1973-74, not because the various countries started ` 
paying up, but because some of the oil-rich states offered generously to 
compensate the OIC for nonpayment by defaulters. Since the oil glut and 
the consequent decline of oil money in the early 1980s, the OIC has ‘again 
been confronted with difficulties.” According to informed sources, the 


- OIC budget was slashed from $9.million in 1983 to $8 million in 1984 in 


view of the decline in the contributions of the oil-rich states. 
Despite these difficulties the OIC has managed to survive. Diplomatically it 


“has gained due recognition as an international organization. For all practical 


purposes it operates within the State-centric framework. It enjoys Obser- ` 
ver status in various other international organizations like the OAU, 
NAM, the League of Arab Statés, UNESCO, and the United Nations. 
These. organizations are committed to cooperate with it reciprocally in 


- social, economic, political, and cultural fields.“ 


The Islamic Court of Justice is to be the fourth organ of the OIC. It is to 
be the principal judicial organ within the OIC. The idea of setting it up first 
came up at the Third Conference of Heads of State/Government held at 
Taif in 1981. It was agreed that there was a need to set up a Court to 


See “The OIC Working for Unity”, Islamic World Review (London), vol. 5, no. 6, 
August 1986, p. 9. . 

See Tunku Abdul Rahman, “The Problems of Ego and Indifference”, Impact International 
(New York), 12-25 November 1971, pp. 4-5. 

“ This is the impression one gathers while talking to re#ponsible officials within the OIC 
and its subsidiary organs and to other people well informed about the affairs of the OIC. 
Default on the part of the various members is generally complained about, even though no 
specific country is identified by name. It looks as though some states are permanent defauiters, . 


: Indeed it is on this account that many OIC bodies like the International Islamic News Agency, 


are faced with crises. There has been no improvement in this situation in spite of repeated 
appeals by the OIC. See Resolutions 3/8-AF, 2/9-AF, and 4/11-AF, in Declarations and 
Resolutions of Heads of State and Ministers of Foreign Affarrs Conferences, 1969-1981, n. 31. 
“ For example, the General Assembly of the United Nations adopted 2 resolution—GA | 
Réegotation’ 3423" an November 1981 ou- cooperation between the United Nehoas and the 
OIc. See Encyclopaedia of United Nations and International Agreements (London, 1985), 
p. 599. In October 1963 the General Assembly called for greater cooperation between the 
United Nations and the OIC in the political, economic, social, and cultural fields. Pakisten 
Sa a ONE E 
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‘resolve all conflicts arising within the Muslim world. This was followed by a 
meeting of experts from member states on the imitiative.of the Secretary- 
General to frame a statute for the Court” in January 1983.” However, it 
would seem that no final decision regarding the Court has so far been 
taken. The matter was referred to the Fourth Conference of Heads of, 
State/Government held in Casablanca in January 1984.. This Conference 
only reaffirmed the decision of the Third‘Summit for the establishment of 
the Court for a peaceful settlement of disputes among member states, but 
deferred the adopting of the draft.statute of the Court without giving any 
reason therefor. In fact it set up a fresh committee of legal experts from all 


member states under the auspices of the Chairman of.the Fourth Islamic ` 


Summit Conference to undertake’ an in-depth study of the relevant statutes.“ 


There was a propotal to locate the Court in Kuwait. From all the indications _ 


available it is clear that the Court is still‘in the process of being set up. In ` 


any case it has not started functioning so far. The jurisdiction of the Court 
is to cover (a} cases whose referral to it is to'by its member states; 
(b) disputes arising between or among states; and (c) differences 
_ that may arise between or among membef states in the interpretation of 
the provisions of the Charter. The Court is to be empowered to give fatwas 
(“consultative opinions”) on legal issues at the request of the Summit Con- 
ference, the Foreign Ministers’ Conference, or by any other organ of the 


OIC provided such a request is approved by the Foreign Ministers’ con ' 


ference.” i 
l The Court is to consist òf a'panel of eleven membets elected, by. the 
‘Conference of Foreign Ministers from among those nominated by member 
states. Member states are to bear the expenses of the Court, which shall 


ANS an meependen Dates! The omda] Iengungrs of ine fotit are tobe 


Arabic, English, and French. 
In addition to the four main bodies, the OIC has from time to time set up 


` specialized committees to follow up policies, decisions, and actions in their - 


respective fields Of specialization. As of today there are six such committees: 
(a), Al-Quds Committee; (b) Permanent Finance Committee; (c) Islamic 
Commissien for Economic, Cultural, and Social Affairs; (d) Standing 
Committee for Scientific and Technical Cooperation; (e) Standing Com- 
mittee for Economic and Trade Cooperation; and (/) Standing 

for Information and Cultural Affairs. 


= See Resolution 1/3-P (18), bi Declarations md Rerohaions of Heads of Siate and 
"Ministers of Foreign Affairs Conference 1969-1981, n. 31, p. 761. 

= See “Organization of the Islamic Conferences”, , in Middle East ond North Africa, 
1983-84 (London: Europa, 1984), p. 304. 

x .Sec Resolution 14/4-P (IS) on “Islamic International Court of Justice”, in Declarations 
and Resolutions: Fourth Islamic Summit Conference,’ a No A 
Jeddah: OIC Secretariat, n.d.), pp. 90-91. 

2 See OIC Charter, n. 3, p. 53. 


2 Sec Organization of the ilemic Conference, n. 3, pp- 54-57, for more information on the i 


"structure and functioning of these bodies. 
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To play its role of providing an institutional framework for the activities 
of the Muslim countries in social, economic, and other areas and for the 
promotion of mutually beneficial cooperation ‘among them, the OIC has 
created a host of subsidiary organs, agencies, and institutions. These seek ` 
to fulfil the objectives of the OIC as spelt out in the Charter and in the 
various declarations issued by or on behalf of the OIC. There are a.variety 
of areas and ways in which they can promote the social, anal educational, 
and economic welfare of the Muslim world.* 

So far the OIC has only created the necessary ee for cooper- 
ation; strictly it is yet to take off. The Muslim world seems to be in a flux at 
present; it is confronted with formidable challenges on account of its 
internal disunity and the unipolar hegemonistic world order which places 
most of its niembers at a considerable disadvantage. And yet there is hope. 
The resurgent forces within the Muslim world aré likely to make use of the 
OIC for more effective cooperation within the South-South framework. In 
view of the gradual evolution and concretization of the idea of Islamic : 
unity during the last one hundred years or so, one can afford to- be 
legitimately optimistic about the'future. 


September 1992 


H Ibid., pp. 58-86, for details. 
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The foréign policy of a state is the sum total of the principles, interests, and 
objectives which it seeks to promote through its. relations with other 
states.’ It is also an instrument “for influencing and changing the behaviour 

‘of other states” and for “adjusting” its own “activities to the international 
environment” .? The conduct and formulation of foreign policy is governed 
by. the interplay of numerous determinants, institutions, processes, and 
personalities.’ It is not merely a result of the decisions made by men sitting 
in the Foreign Office. Rather it is a “complex social process in which (i) 
policymakers, (i) principles of foreign policy, (ii) policy aims, interests, 
and objectives, (iv) power inputs and outputs, and (v) the context of 
foreign policy play an interacting and related role” .* 

From this it follows that the making of foreign policy is a very complex 
and dynamic process, one that is:influenced by the changes in the domestic © 
as well as the international environment. To analyse the foreign policy of a 
country, especially a country of the Third World, is no easy task. The 
transformation of the world through communications has not only reduced 





The author is Assistant Professor, Department of Politcal Science, Kurukshetra University, 
Kurukshetra, Haryana, India. 





` A. Appadorai, The Domestic Roots of India’s Foreign Policy, 1947-1972 (Delhi, 1981), 
p. 6. See also Joseph Frankel, The Making of Foreign Policy (London, 1957); Fetiks Gross, 
Foreign, Policy Analysis (New York, 1954); George A. Modelski, Theory of Foreign Policy f 
- (New York, 1961); James N. Rosenau, The Scientific Study of Foreign Policy (New Delhi, 
1981); Bernard C. Cohen, “Foreign Policy”, International Encyclopedia of Soctal Sciences 
(New York, 1968), vol. 5, pp. 530-5, and P.A. Reynolds, An Introduction to International 
Relations (London, 1980). 

2 Baljit Singh, Indian Foreign Pokcy. in aae od 1976), p. 8. 

3 For details see Jayantanuja IPTA The Makıng of India's Foreign Policy: 
Determinants, Institutions, Processés, and Personaliges (Bombay; ‘1970). 
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distances but also increased the possibility of greater and greater inter- 
action in international relations, thereby making the task all the more 
: hazardous. The “horizontal and vertical extension of international relations, 
‘epoch-making transformations in the field of science and technology, more 
sophisticated tools and techniques of influence-building and multiple and 
complex linkages between domestic and foreign policies” add to our diffi- - 
culties.’ Yet another hurdle is the lack of the necessary infrastructure in the 
newly developed societies. However, India has been relatively lucky in this 
respect: the struggle for freedom under the leadership of the Congress 
Party provided the background for the formation of India’s foreign policy .* 
Any adequate study of India’s foreign policy would require a familiarity 
with the literature on the subject. Such familiarity would help not only in 
getting to know the dynamics and complexities, but also in identifying the 
significant trends and in developing a perspective. Seeing that we have far 
too‘many books, papers, and articles on the different dimensions of India’s 
foreign policy,’ here we shall focus only on the major works to identify 
those trends. After an overview of these works, it would be rather difficult 
for us to agree with A.P. Rana’s conclusion that “the state of foreign policy 
studies in this country is extremely unsatisfactory”. We would rather go 
along with Mahendra Kumar when he observes that “we ‘have not been 
able to develop any theory of foreign policy or to lay foundations for the 
promotion of the theoretical study of foreign policy”.’ l EN 
_ Works on India’s foreign policy arè (a) descriptive; (b) analytical; and 
(c) theoretical. The three categories correspond to the three stages in 
theory-building, viz., description, explanation, and prediction. 


Descriptive Studies 
Descriptive studies on India’s foreign policy are those which are based on a 
careful observation of all relevant facts. These facts either help in providing a 


background or work as an incentive to a meaningful study. Descriptive 


3 K.P. Misra, ed., Foreign Policy of India: A Book of Readings (New Delhi, 1977), p. xi. 
* The origins of India’s foreign policy do not go back thousands of years, to the teachings of 
the Buddha. They can only be traced to the founding of the Indian National Congress or the - 
Congress Party and the freedom movement. For details of this period, sce Bimal Prasad, The 
Origins of Indian Foreign Policy: The Indian National Congress and World Affairs, 1885-1947 
“ (Calcutta, 1962); and N.V. Raj Kumar, ed., The Background of India’s Foreign Policy (New 
' Delhi, 1952). ; 

” For details sce Gurnam Singh et al., “Survey of the Source Material'on India’s Foreign 3 
Policy”, in Surendra Chopra, od., Studies in India’s Foreign Policy (Amritsar, 1980), 
pp. 509-86. : ` 

* A.P. Rana, “International Relations: A Trend Report”, in ICSSR Survey of Research in 
Political Science: International Studies (New Delhi, 1988), vol. 5, p. 19. ‘ - F 

’ Mabeodra Kumar, “Indian Writings on Foreign Policy: A Trend Report”, in ICSSR 
Survey of Research in Political Science: International Studies, n. 8, p. 234. s 
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studies are of three kinds: (a) edited studies; (b) compiled works; and (c) 
studies of India’s relations with other countries. 


Edited Studies 


Among these the compilation mide by K.P. Misra in TEE EE 
as a pioneering effort.” It consists of twentysix articles by different scholars 
covering both the Nehru and post-Nehru eras and attempts an evaluation 
of India’s foreign policy at different points of time, in different contexts, 
‘ and from different perspectives. The papers in Misra’s book admirably 
cover different dimensions of India’s foreign policy. The book has proved 
to be a standard textbook for university students; it has also been found to 
be good reading for geńeral scholars and for those connected officially with 
the formulation and implementation of foreign policy." It is, therefore, a 
welcome effort in view of the dearth of material. Besides, the author 

` rightly highlights the need for some theoretical writings on India’s foreign ` 
policy and suggests a “couple of tentative guidelines” for further analysis in 
this field.” 

A bigger, enlarged volume, published ten years later (i.e., in 1979), adds . 
much new material.” It is divided into four parts: Background, Substarice 
of India’s Policy during the Nehru Era, the Post-Nehru Era, and Bilateral 
Relations, The objective of this volume is clearly to update knowledge or 
India’s foreign policy so as to make it relevant to “students, teachers and 
general readers who want to acquaint themselves with the general and 
broad policy perspectives”. Since the essays reflect different perspectives, 
the book manages to provide a ‘background for further discussion on 
India’s foreign policy. 
~ B.R. Nanda” and M.S. Rajan“ have brought out volumes on India’s 
foreign policy during the Nehru era. Nanda’s endeavour is “to illuminate 

important aspects of it during the two crucial decades following the emer- 
gence of India as an independent state”.” However, he does not succeed in . 
- providing “an exhaustive analysis of Indian foreign policy”.” Rajan’s 
volume is by no means comprehensive as he himself admits.” It is an 


* KP. Misra, ed., Studies in Indian Foreign Policy (New Delti, 1969). , 

" Ibid., p. xvii. 

® Ibid., pp. x-xvil, for details. 

n Misra, n. 5. G s ; 

M Ibid., p. xv. ` - ' 

5 B.R. Nanda, od., India’s Foreign Policy: The Nehru Years (New Delhi, 1976). 

* M.S. Rajan, ed., India's Foreign Relations dunng the Nehru Era: Some Studies (New 
Delhi, 1976): 

7 Nanda, n. 15, p. will. 

a Ibad., p. vii. ~ 

P Rajan, n. 16, p. viti. 
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attempt to understand Nehru’s policies in the light of the domestic con- 
straints of “democracy, economic development, and secularism”” and the 

"external situation characterized by the Cold War and the armament race 
among the Great Powers.” Rajan holds that Nehru’s policies were “a 

, judicious combination of idealism and realism”. One might agree with his 
conclusion that Nehru was a conspicuous success during the 1950s-but' that 
he faltered somewhat in the 1960s because “he did not adhere to the policy 
and outlook that he himself advocated [i-e., realism]”.” Both Nanda and 
Rajan provide a good background for an ùnderstanding of India’s foreign 
policy as pursued during the early years of Independence. 

_ By'and large the contours of India’s foreign policy during the periods of 
Lal Bahadur and Indira Gandhi were unchanged. There was, however, 
much hue and cry about the need to bring about a change in India’s foreign 
policy during the ‘General Election in 1977. This led to studies which 
focused on the theme of continuity and change in policy. These include the 
volumes by Bimal.Prasad,* K.P. Misra,” and S.C. Gangal.* . N 

Prasad’s book may be termed a humble attempt to trace the elements of 

“continuity” and “change” in India’s foreign policy. The essays deal 


. not only with the theme of contiruity and change in Indian foreign 
policy, but also trace the evolution of this policy since 1547 and elucidate 
and analyse its various aspects and its operation in, relation to the 
different countries and regions of the world. There are essays containing 


suggestions for improving the planning and implementation of policy.” 


An overview of India’ 8 foreign policy since its inception is given at the 
end. 

Misra highlights the problems inherent in the study of. India’s foreign 
policy, and suggests certain remedies in his thought-provoking introduction. 
However, his book is not as comprehensive as that of Bimal Prasad. It does 
not touch upon a very important determinant of India’s foreign policy, 
namely, Jndo-Pakistani relations. India’s relations with Pakistan are 
important for an understanding not only of India’s attitude towards its 
neighbours but also of its disposition towards the Super Powers since 1947. 
They assumed increased importance under the Government led by the’ 
Janata Party inasmuch as an individual with a Jana Sangh aia and 
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a commitment to the Jana Sarigh ideology was s the Minister for External. 
_ Affairs during this period. 

Gangal’s is a documentary study consisting of the various significant 
speeches and declarations made, the communiqués issued, and the agree- 
ments concluded during the Janata regime. However, in his long introduc- 
tion, Gangal goes over the various facets of the Janata policy and evaluates ` 
all the major issues. 

All the three authors show that iher was tore continuity than change in 
India’s foreign policy during the rule of the Janata Party. Prasad rightly 
remarks that, in actual practice, India followed the same policy as in the 
past.” Gangal too observes that the changes made in foreign policy during 
. the Janata regime related largely to the sphere of “semantics” rather than 

“substance or practice”. 2 This is severely accepted in other ehudiee on he 
subject as well.” ` 

Surendra Chopra’s book“ is an iupiovemen upon Misra’s (1969, 1977) i 
and looks like an update of Prasad’s (1979). It consists of papers contributed 
by a galaxy of scholars at two seminars, one dealing with the Janata Party’s 
foreign policy and the other with Indira Gandhi’s perceptions. ‘The papers 
_ cover a large area and attend to the different dimensions. Possibly, as a 

result, the logical correlation between the various themes is obscured. The 
work, being a compilation of papers presented at seminars held at different 
times, also suffers from a certain in-built overlapping. However, it provides 
valuable facts about India’s foreign policy. It carries a survey of source 
material on India’s foreign policy and identifies the gaps in the available 
literature. This certainly is an advance on the earlier studies.” 

B.M. Jain’s study deals with the operational aspects of. India’s foreign 
policy.” Although it covers a variety of topics such as India’s neighbours, 
nuclear. policy, regionalism in South Asia, Sino-Pakistani strategic linkup 
aimed at India, etc., it does not. generally make an in-depth study of the 
issues concerned. Besides, pe See ee oa ee a 
_ India’s foreign policy. 

Another book that merits atten tion the one edici by AK. Damedaran 
' and U.S. Bajpai.” It is a product of a seminar on India’s foreign policy 
during the Indira Gandhi era held at the Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library, New Delhi. It is an attempt to make a “clear and objective 
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assesment of the total foreign policy record of Indira Gandhi”.™ It analyses 
India’s “conduct, attitude, and activities” with respect to its neighbours, 
the various global Powers, and other centres of influence over the two 
‘decades of Indira Gandhi’s Prime Ministership. The perspective of the 
whole exercise is: How much did the foreign policy add to or diminish the 
security prospects for India? Damodaran and Bajpai acknowledge that the 
study is not “a complete or encyclopaedic publication”. Nevertheless it 
deals competently with the areas it touches upon. 

Beginning in 1982-83, Satish Kumar brought out six yearbooks on 
‘India’s foreign policy.* These represent a significant addition to the liter- 
ature on the subject. Their twofold purpose is (a) to offer an independent 
critique of India’s foreign policy on a continuing basis and from a wide 

, range of perspectives and (b) to provide a single source for analysis and 
reference. The first four volumes, divided into three sections, comprehen- 
sively review India’s foreign policy with the help of analytical essays and | 
important statistics and documents. The next two volumes include in-depth’ 
studies of some countries which have been of greater concern in the 
formulation of India’s foreign policy. Satish Kumar’s major achievement is 

‘that he offers a refreshing and objective interpretation of authentic data. 
The volumes are indispensable for the students of India’s foreign affairs. 


Compiled Works 
\ 

Descriptive studies of the second category on India’s foreign policy are 
compilations of articles and speeches and notes circulated by diplomats, 
Foreign Ministers, politicians, and scholars. Some diplomats closely associ- 
ated with the operational aspects of foreign policy have authored books in 
the form of memoirs and of reminiscences of the period when they were 
projecting or defending India’s interests abroad. Proihinent among tbem 
are T.N: Kaut” and P.N. Haksar.* m 

Kaul’s book is a collection of the speeches made, the articles written, 
and the lectures given by him during his tenure as Ambassador of India in 
different countries. After dealing with different themes he observes that 
India’s policies of nonalignment and peaceful coexistence served the 

“national interest and the interests of world peace”. He summarizes the 
` goals of Indian foreign policy as: 

Peace, cooperation, friendship; anti-colonialism, anti-imperialism, anti- - 

racialism; support to national liberation movements; development of 


» Ibid., p. nilil.- ‘ 
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close ties in the economic, scientific, cultural, and technical fields; and 
understanding with friendly countries to safeguard peace and prevent 
threats by others; and, last but not the least, resistance to domination or 
interference by the Big Powers.” 


Haksar’s book too is a compilation of speeches and writings. Haksar is 
concerned about “defining the parameters within which the Republic of 
India should interact with the members of the comity of nations”.” The‘ 
book covers especially Nehru’s foreign policy, Indo-Soviet relations, India 
and its, neighbours, and nonalignment. Haksdr observes that Indo-US 
relations have always been in a state of disequilibrium as “India could not 
be neatly fitted into America’s global strategy”.” He says that in contrast 
N.S. Khrushchev in the Soviet Union was able to get over the Stalinist -` 
inhibitions relating to India. He wants Sino-Indian relations to be renewed 
and reconstructed “in terms of objective criteria rather than with reference 
to divisive interpretations of history”.* He predicts that in future ‘major: 
~ challenges to India’s foreign policy will come from internal economic and 
political developments. India should, on the one hand, make a conscious - 
effort “to rearrange and reorganize the world economic order within a 
cooperative framework” and, on the other, start serious rethinking “in the - 
context of the emerging realities in international relations”.© 

Studies by Kaul and Haksar are both flawed insofar as they fail to go 
beyond the declared policies of the Government. In‘sum they are lacking in 
objective analysis. They do not throw light on any new or inexplicit aspect 
which may have affected India’s foreign policy and relations. They are 
merely collections of material that till then had been scattered. ` 

There are compilations of speeches, interviews, and articles by three of 
India’s External Affeirs Ministers as well—Swaran Singh,“ Y.B, Chavan,“ 
and A.B. Vajpayee.“ 

Swaran Singh discusses the principles underlying the foreign policy of 
India as also its objectives. He expresses his views on the major national 
interests and on how the Government of India has reacted to the problems 
relating to them. Chavan discusses Nehru’s legacy in the form of nonalign- 
ment, “peaceful coexistence, selfreliance, and cooperation with immediate 
. neighbours” and his own contribution as External Affairs Minister.” Vaj- 
payee describes his perceptions on India’s national interests, on sovereignty, 


fe Swaran Singh, India’s Foreign Policy (Hyderabed, 1976). 
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‘and on good-neighbourliness. As may be imagined, these are slightly ` 
` different from those of the previous External Affairs Ministers. In his 
: introduction to Vajpayee’s book M.C. Chagla rightly remarks that India’s 
foreign policy has a “Jegacy which neither politicians can tarnish nor ' 
calamities . . . diminish or destroy”. Of course, in a broad sense, these © 
three works do not go beyond Governmental petonte or the declared 
policies on the different issues. 

Madhu Limaye’s noteworthy study, which has an introduction by ` 
an C. Mehrotra,” can be said to reflect the views of those sitting on the 
Opposition benches in the Indian Parliament. Limaye’s perceptions are in 
line with the views of Ram Manohar Lohia and of the Congress Socialist. 
Party, to which he belonged.” The focus of the study is on India’s defence ` 
` and national security in the context of the situation in the Indian sybcon- 
tinent. It would have been a better presentation if certain global issues and | 
India’s interaction with the major Powers in the world had been taken into 
account. Nevertheless the study does succeed in presenting the views of the 
Opposition. It also helps us in visualizing the consensus On the broad 
outlook on foreign policy. 

A memorial volume on Sisir Gupta“ edited by M.S. Rajan and Shivaji 
Ganguly contains a selection of Gupta’s views on India’s foreign policy/ 
-relations and on international affairs. It points out how Gupta gave “a, 
useful macroanalytic framework”” for the study of India’s foreign policy. ~ 
Gupta held that India’s national interests were structured around “three 
concentric circles of environmental priorities—internal progress, regional ` 
stability and global peace, and equitable pattern of relationship between `` 
powerful and underprivileged states”.” He felt that it was important to 
solve the developmental problems in order to improve- relations with 
India’s neighbours and the countries of Southeast Asia and West Asia. In 
regard to the external milieu, he was convinced that the policy of nonalign- 
ment had served its purpose by changing its role.. Also, he stressed the 
importance of domestic factors in solvirig the Sino-Indian conflict. However, 
‘the editors feel, ‘and we are inclined to agree, that Gupta “does not provide 
micro-analysis [i-e!, behavioural] dimension of Indian foreign policy” .*:: 

C.P. Bhambhri* has brought out a book in which he has put together the 
articles written by him at different times. According to him, Indian foreign 
policy can be studied in terms of its “historical evolution, its economic 


* Vajpayee, n. 30, p. 7. ` 
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compulsions and strategies, and its geopolitical situation in the world”.* _ 
He feels that Indian foreign policy of the last forty years can be understood 
in terms of its two important goals—India's pursuit of selfreliant capitalist 
economy and the policy of nonalignment. He attempts to study the linkages 
between these two goals. As he does not cover all the areas and issues in 

_Yndian foreign policy, the book is rather limited in scope. Besides, as the 
book is a compilation of articles written at different times, Bhambhri’s 
claim that the writings are of relevance to the central theme is untenable. It 
cannot be regarded as an in-depth’ or comprehensive study .on India’s. 
foreign policy. 


Studies of India’s Relations with Other Countries 


There are a large number Of books on India’s relations with different 
countries.” Quite a few of them are concerned with India’s relations with 
‘one Super Power or the other or with both the.Super Powers and with 
India’s neighbours, particularly China and Pakistan. The reasons are os 
obvious. India’s nonaligned approach to the matter of building its relations: 
with other countries and the resctions of the Super Powers thereto have 
prompted many scholars to study the implications of such studies for 
India’s, foreign-policy goals. India’s continued adversary relationship with 
Pakistan is also responsible for some of the writings. The China war in 1962 
and China’s alignment with Pakistan and the United States have caused . 
Indian experts to undertake’ careful studies of India’s foreign relations. 
India’s smaller neighbours and other countries have réceived only marginal 
attention. . i A 

These are useful inasmuch as they provide raw material for the study of. 
India’s foreign policy. Besides, they mark a definite advance on historical 
writings. - ° oy, : 

We must-also note the negative aspects-of-these studies. They fail to 
inculcate a “philosophy of analysis” in regard to India’s foreign policy and 
relations.* Besides, they are of little help in developing a theoretical or 
genefal perspective on India’s foreign policy. As has been observed, they 
have in fact proved “harmful, as they impede the development of foreign ` 
policy analysis in this country”.” — ; i 


_ Analytical Studies 


An important aspect of any scientific study of foreign policy would be 
“analysis”. There are a number of studies‘on Indian foreign policy which 
* Ibid., p. V. Š i 
= For details see Gurnam Singh e al., n. 7, pp. 516-55. 
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‘ t i 
- analyse the different factors affecting India’s behaviour in the world—as, 
for instance, the books brought out by Buddha Prakash,® Bisheshwar ` 
Prasad,“ and Bimal Prasad.® These are characterized by their historical 
perspectives as history greatly influences the foreign policy of a country. 

Buddha Prakash’s study, based on ancient historical records, aims at 

“elucidating the main trends of India’s policies, contacts, and relationships 
with other countries and people of the world”.® It is an historico-cultural 
study. It not only attempts to justify India’s relationships in the past but ° 
also explains the policy of nonalignment as a policy “based on goodwill,- 
friendship and cooperation , . . cultivatién of some norms, values, and 
standards of good-neighbourly relations”. e 

Bisheshwar Prasad’s work, consisting of four lectures addressed to 
students of history, is an effort to study the strategic basis of British India’s 
foreign policy, defence of border lands, and imperial versus Indian interests. 
It argues that the British legacy is the source of present-day Indian foreign 
policy. 

Neither of these studies, however, focuses on ‘the “élite perception” and 
the qualitative change in India’s status from a colonial state to an inde- 
pendent country. Legacies that have come down to us from our remote 
past are not relevant in the changed domestic and international milieux. 

Bimal Prasad provides an insight into the origins of India’s foreign ` 
policy. In doing so he goes back to the time of establishment of the Indian 
National Congress. He is nearer to the truth when he avers that it is the 
perceptions of the Congress during India’s freedom struggle which have . ` 
played a decisive role in the nmking of independent India’s foreign policy. 

Some studies focus on an analysis of the domestic and international 
determinants of India’s foreign policy. A. Appadorai’s work is mainly 
concerned with the domestic determinants of India’s foreign policy. He 
concludes that the roots of these can be found embedded in history and 
tradition, the economic factors, the pluralistic, character of India’s society, 
and the charismatic leadership of Nehru. These elements are still relevant 
although a few of them may have taken a secondary place. owing to changes 
in the domestic and international scenarios. As: for their impact at the 
Operational level, Appadorai feels that they are responsible for India’s 
adoption of nonalignment and its attitude to the problems of war and peace 
' in the world.“ He concedes that “in some respects the vital interests of 
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India have not been adequately advanced”, but insists that it would be “too 
one-sided and pessimistic” to say that “India’s foreign policy has no achieve- 
ment to its credit”.© 

Baljit Singh claims that his analysis of India’s foreign policy provides a 
theoretical framework.* This claim, however, holds no water; for his 
analysis refers only cursorily to some theories. And it does not apply them 
to all aspects of India’s foreign policy.-It examinés India’s foreign policy in ` 
four, principal chapters: (a) Basic Factors; (b) India and the Super Powers; 
(c) India and the Third World; and (d) India and Its Neighbours. The-study 
of these four aspects is, again, limited. The work is thus not a comprehen- 
sive analysis of India’s foreign policy; nor does it provide any theoretical 
framework. It is no more than a partial analysis of a few aspects. .. 

Studies by Karunakar Gupta? and Adi H. Doctor” go into the oft- 
repeated claim that India’s foreign policy has eminently served its national 
interest. They try to show how its initiative in the cause of international 
peace and its detachment from power politics helped India to ensure its 
own security and development and gain unparalleled prestige in the early 
years of Independence. 

Even before India became free, Nehru had established himself as the 
chief spokesman of the Congress in respect of international issues. Later, 
as Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, he waè almost the sole arbiter of 
free India’s foreign affairs. Any analysis of Nehru’s views would, therefore, 
be synonymous with an analysis of India’s foreign policy in its formative 
years. J.C. Kundra in his study tries to explain how India’s policy evolved 
during the early years of the Cold War.” Bhattacharya analyses the successes 
and failures of India’s foreign policy under Nehru in terms of what he - 
calls India’s neutralism.” He enumerates India’s national interests as set 
forth by its policymakers. However, he fails to tell us what the domestic 
objectives of the Indian leadership have been in its conduct of foreign 
policy. Of course, he provides a commendable defence of Nehru’s overall 
foreign policy. 

Yuri Nasenko, a Soviet scholar, presents in his work a new interpretation 
of Nehru’s foreign policy in terms of class analysis.” He says that Nehru’s 
policies were the result of “conflicting internal political forces”. He visualizes 
these forces in terms of the conflicting roles played by the political parties 
on the Right and the Left of the political divide in India. He then traces the 
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various shifts and changes in India’s foreign policy in the face of pressure 
from the parties in the Opposition. 

C.S. Jha, who had been associated with three Prime Ministers, has 
published an interesting study in which he has some observations to make 
about foreign policy.” These observations are important as he had the 
opportunity of looking at things from very close quarters. Sometimes he 
` was even part of the decisionmaking process 

There are a number of critical studies of India’s policy of nonalignment.” 
They also analyse Nehru’s policy in general. As we all know, the policy of 
nonalignment is a product of Nehru’s thinking. Consequently they provide 
additional insights into India’s stances during the Nehru era. 

Following Nehru’s death in 1964, Lal Bahadur took charge of foreign 
affairs. However, his was too brief a tenure for any discernibly divergent 
trends to appear in India’s foreign policy. Most of Nehru’s policies continued. 
If there was any difference between the two, it was one of emphasis; the 
basic thrust remained unchanged. L.P. Singh clearly shows it to be so'in his 
detailed study of India’s foreign policy under Lal Bahadur.” 

Under Indira Gandhi too, there was a change in emphasis in the oper- 
ational strategies, but the basic elements of Nehru’s foreign policy endured. If 
the “strategy of moralism and idealism” dominated during Nehru’s tenure, 
there was emphasis on realpolitik during Indira Gandhi’s tenure. Conse- 
quently, it attracted the attention of a lot of scholars. S.S. Sisodia’s work is 
a lucid presentation of India’s relations with its neighbours, its role in the 
nonaligned movement, its nuclear policy, and its dealings with the Super 
Powers.” Sisodia analyses Indira Gandhi’s policy against the background 
of evolution of India’s foreign affairs since 1947. He devotes a separate 
chapter to the Nonaligned Summit of 1983 perhaps because of his personal 
liking for Indira Gandhi or because of his indirect association with the 
- decisionmaking process at that time. His sweeping remarks on the prob- 
lems of Europe, however, create confusion. Nevertheless his analysis of 
India’s foreign policy may be termed satisfactory on the whole. 

Mention may also be made of the studies by G.P. Ojha™ and N.M. Khil- 

nani.” However, they are not serious works. They do not reflect depth of - 
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scholarship; not do they advance logical explanations of India’s foreign 
policy. Ojha’s work, a doctoral study, is full of contradictions and super- 
fluous comments. Surprisingly Ojha omits to consider Indo-US relations in 
the overall scheme of things—which is unpardonable. Khilnani’s book too 
fails to produce a good analysis in spite of his association with India’s 
Ministry of External Affairs. It is poor in argument, and does not assess the 
different events in a chronological sequence. 

Surjit Mansingh’s work is.a serious and comprehensive study of Indira 
Gandhi’s foreign policy from the mid-1960s to the mid-1980s." She regards 
these two decades as representing India’s search for power and for an 
important role for itself in the international arena. She rightly observes 
that Indira Gandhi’s contribution to India’s foreign policy was “a pragmatic 
path”: she (Indira Gandhi) did not cling to her father’s ways; nor was she 
swept off her feet by her memories." Indira Gandhi gave a dynamic 
orientation to foreign policy so as to be able to face the important chal- 
lenges of her period. Though we may differ with Mansingh’s approach of 
applying psychological/behavioural method and taking into account the 
impact of the idiosyncratic factor in foreign-policy decisionmaking, it is 
difficult to ignore the fresh insights she provides. On the whole, she 
portrays India’s relations with its neighbours and with the Super Powers in 
a superb manner. Her analysis of India’s economic diplomacy further 
enhances the value of her book. It is a well-written, well-researched, and 
well-documented contribution to the subject. 

V.P. Dutt has come out with a standard book on India’s foreign policy of 
the period 1966-76." He highlights the compulsions of history and geography 
and brings them into a sharp focus. He is also concerned with the opera- ` 
tional part of India’s foreign policy in the context of the changed national, 
regional, and international milieux. According to him Indira Gandhi 
followed a two-pronged approach and a five-dimensional foreign policy. 
- Constant endeavour to achieve selfsufficiency; selective import of foreign 
technology and foreign investment; a further strengthening, develooing, 
and advancing of political relations while adhering to nonalignment; 
concern for neighbours; and promotion of close relations with the Soviet 
Union and the Socialist world, and working relations with Japan and the 
United States—these were the core components of India’s foreign policy 
during Indira Gandhi’s time. Dutt expresses the view that the framework of 
nonalignment is a strong, continuing bond between India and the countries 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. He examines and comments on India’s 
policies towards the different regions of the world. His book can, there- 
fore, be described as a very extensive study of India’s foreign policy. 

Har Govind Pant claims to present a different perspective on India’s 
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foreign policy.” He deals with a limited period—from 1947 to 1971. Never- 
theless he fails in his attempt to offer a comprehensive analysis of India’s 
foreign policy. It is difficult to agree with him that the “vital interests of the 
struggling masses in India and of their ruling classes are not identical”, that 
they are in fact mutually “antagonistic”, and that this has led to a policy 
drift towards the “doldrums”. Perhaps foreign policy is the only area on 
which Indians have managed to reach a consensus. 

Appadorai and Rajan are joint authors of a comprehensive volume on 
India’s foreign policy and relations.” Originally it was intended to serve as 
a companion volume to Appadorai’s earlier books," which detailed the. 
story up to the year 1971; its scope was later extended to 1982. The authors 
try to analyse the success of India’s foreign policy and relations in the 
context of three important criticisms: (a) India’s policy is not truly non- 
_ aligned; (b) the vital interests of India have not been advanced by its 
foreign policy; and (c) the Indian approach to peace ignores the role of 
power in international politics. The discussion presented by them concludes 
that India: has been truly nonaligned. It also shows that India’s vital 
interests have been advanced, sometimes if not at all the times. It, how- 
ever, concedes that India has still not learnt the intricacies of power politics 
in international politics. 

During the brief interval between the two phases of Indira Gandhi’s rule 
we had the Janata experiment. There are two books, one by Panda and 
Mishra™ and the other by V.P. Vaidik,” on the foreign policy of the Janata 
regime. Both seek to present the successes and failures of the Janata 
Government’s foreign policy; they also highlight the need to give new 
directions to India’s foreign policy. Vaidik may also have been prompted 
by the need to build up good literature on India’s foreign policy in Hindi. 
Both works analyse the Janata Government's foreign policy, and both try 
to highlight the “new perspectives” with which that regime sought to make 
a departure from the earlier policy. However, there was, really speaking, 
no change. Such changes as were made were nominal or cosmetic; there 
was nothing that could be called a “departure”. It was all continuity. This is 
acknowledged even by Atal Behari Vajpayee, the Janata Government’s 
Minister for External Affairs. A number of studies mentioned earlier also 
endorse this view." 

A recent study by M.G. Gupta tries to explain India’s policy under Rajiv 
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Gandhi in terms of continuity and change.” Gupta concludes that such 
` differences, as there may have been, in policy pertain to style rather than 
to substance. coason doesnot aesan to be based /on any i -depil 


Another study, by Sudarshan Kumar, e dhe bi aA hia 
foreign-policy adventure, and seeks to justify the policy pursued by the 
Janata regime.” Sudarshan Kumar makes light of the policies pursued 
during the periods of Nehru, Indira Gandhi, and Rajiv Gandhi. He praises 
the Janata Government for its success in building “tension-free neigh- 
bours”. He does not realize that the socalled “tension-free neighbours” are 
an illusion. It is the hallmark of nonalignment to try to create good- 
neighbourly relations. Besides, it is not fair to judge a country’s E 
policy with reference to a single criterion. 

The studies discussed so far attempt an overall assessment of India’s 
foreign policy. Let us now consider those which study specific facets of 
- India’s foreign policy such as India’s nuclear policy,” the role of the parties 
in the Opposition,” India’s political economy,” India and the Indian Ocean,” 
` the proposed New International Economic Order,” foreign-policy planning in 
India,™ and foreign-policy issues with respect to Kashmir.” An analysis of a 
particular aspect can help in understanding the overall nature of India’s 
foreign policy. - 

This liferature is definitely an advance towards a scientific inquiry into 
the problems of India’s foreign policy. Most of the works are in fact 
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attempts to explain India’s foreign-policy behaviour at different times. 
However, they all follow the approach of “who caused what events and 
what events caused whom to respond and how” ,” and focus on the various 
issues that came up. They limit the scope of explanation so that we are 
prevented from proceeding in the direction of making meaningful general- 
izations. Though they offer logical explanations, they fail to make any 
“reasonable prediction in the form of ‘if—then’ ‘propositions”.” 


Studies of Theory . 


If description without explanation is meaningless, explanation without 
prediction is useless. The final stage of any scientific inquiry is prediction `~ 
or formulation of some “if—then” propositions. On this view we have “not 
been able to develop any theory of foreign policy or to lay any foundations 
for the promotion of the theoretical study of foreign policy”.” In other 
words, there is an “almost total lack of explicit or implicit theoretical 
orientation .. . and lack of cohesiveness and of cumulative research”.™ 
. Nevertheless it is heartening to-record that there are scholars like Jayan- 
tanuja Bandyopadhyaya and A.P. Rana who have ventured into the field 
of theory in foreign policy. 

Bandyopadhyaya in his study tries to explain India’s national interest 
and goals in the sphere of foreign policy.” He identifies three important 
components of national interest—security, national development, and world 
order. Of these, security, according to him, “is the first guarantee of a 
state’s international personality; national. development is its categorical 
imperative; and an ordered pattern of international relations is a minimum 
precondition for its independent existence and free development”.™” In the 
achievement of these goals he emphasizes the role of “the basic deter- 
minants, political and administrative institutions, domestic process, and 

ities”. An analysis of these factors would eliminate the chances 
of nonrationality in the study of India's foreign policy and-contribute to our 
attempt to be scientific in predicting foreign-policy behaviour. : 

Rana’s endeavour is to present “a proto-theory of India’s foreign policy”... 
He explains why India has adopted the policy strategy of nonalignment.™ 
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The strategy is dictated by the need to achieve certain objectives. Rana’s 
study, therefore, involves two “associated lines of inquiry”: What were 
_ these objectives, and why were they pursued through this strategy over a 
period of time?” India’s foreign policy, according to Rana, rests on “con- 
siderations of national security, considerations of improving the operations 
of the international system, and considerations of status”. He then gives 
a two-dimensional framework of capability analysis and political culture 
(which he terms “determinants”)..He links these objectives and deter- 
minants' systematically to strategy. And finally he makes an evaluation of: 
India’s foreign policy in the Nehru period by judging the “performance of 
strategy, [the] consistency of strategy, and the primary objective of 
strategy”.” 

However, for “a full analysis of any state’s foreign relations, one must 
describe, explain, and project its situation and its policy in the near past, the 
present, and the near future. One must answer the three broad questions: 
What are its foreign relations like? Why are they,'as they are? How are 
they likely to develop?” The studies by Bandyopadhyaya and Rana fail to 
predict the future course of India’s foreign policy. Bandyopadhyaya accepts 
the limitations of his study and suggests that the problems highlighted by 
him need further probing. Rana’s study, being based on a “proto-theory”, 
can be described as a prejudgement on India’s foreign-policy behaviour. 
` What India’s foreign policy requires today is not, therefore, “pre- 
theory” as perceived by Rosenau."' It is something that has to be con- , 
ceptualized, differently, so that it could cover the variables of the normative 
element in order to help in the prediction of foreign relations.'” Indeed 
there is need for futuristic studies which may help in the process of 
prediction based on standard explanation devoid of non-rational factors. . 

Of course the future is always difficult to predict. It is more so.in the 
realm of foreign policy owing to the presence of far too many imponder- 
ables—as in Europe, which has undergone dramatic (even traumatic) 
changes since 1989. We shall also need exact data on the resources and the 
likely changes in the political situation on the domestic front. Sudden 
developments in the form and the status of international actors can severely 
limit the scope of scientific inquiry. 

Nevertheless an analysis based on known variables, at both the domestic 
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and international levels, can be useful in making projections about the 
future course of foreign policy. Of course this type of analysis will have to 
be synthesized with an analysis of rational determinants. For developing a 
theoretical perspective on India’s foreign policy, therefore, we may take 
nonalignment as the “generalized, orientation”'’ identified with the 
“general line of policy”.'“ We may take the external and internal factors as 
independent variables, and foreign-policy behaviour as a dependent vari- 
able. i 


January 1992 
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Shipping 


G.N. YANNOPOULOSE, ed. Shipping Policies for an Open World Economy. 
London/New York: Routledge, 1989. Pp. x + 206. £30.00. 


World trade in shipping services is expanding rapidly, both in volume and 
in value. This growth is consistent with the growth in the world trade and 
the international economy generally. The ownership and registration of the 
world shipping fleet has also undergone a radical transformation: indeed 
one can already discern a marked shift in the global distribution pattern. 
National and regional interests have brought into play Government-induced 
restraints to achieve defence and industrial policy objectives, specific, 
sectoral, and/or overall protective tariff measures, flag discrimination, prac- 
tices of cargo sharing, cargo preferences, cabotage reservations, bilateral 
trade agreements, State management of shipping services, and a host of 
other, related special “interest” policies. At the same time there is a 
growing debate on the need for liberalization of world trade in maritime 
services. During the Uruguay Round there was a proposal to discuss 
measures to liberalize world trade in services. And as a prelude to those 
discussions there was a Conference on the International Maritime Transport 
Policy of the European Communities at Steyning in 1986. The main purpose 
of the conference was to identify issues for the Uruguay Round. `’ 

The book under review is made up of eight specially commissioned 
papers presented at this conference, updated in the light of the endorse- 
ment of four of the European Economic Community’s (EEC’s) agreed 
policy proposals. In addition, it carfies an introductory chapter by the 
editor of the book. The book deals primarily with an appraisal of inter- 
national maritime transport policies and developments in the EEC. It also 
presents a comparative picture of the status of shipping services in the 
United States, the former Soviet Union, Norway, and Sweden. 

In the introductory chapter the editor first outlines the plan of the book 
and highlights the salient points made in each contribution and then passes 
on to a discussion on the pros and cons of the policies of liberalization and 
protectionism in the world shipping service. He examines the implications. 
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of such policies for the future of the international regime of trade in 
services in the context of regional trading blocs like the EEC initiating a 
process of economic integration to fully cover trade in services, banking, 
insurance, and tourism. He also touches on the implications of a shift from 
Government-controlled to market-based shipping policies in the context of 
the major changes in the international economic environment, with parti- 
cular reference to the emergence of a common maritime transport policy in 
the EEC. He concludes that the common maritime trade policy is not 
necessarily a coordinated retaliatory action to counter the protective policies 
of the other countries and that it falls short of being comprehensive. 

On the basis of the recommendations on the liberalization strategies 
embodied in the eight papers, the editor presents a number of options that 
can be used to steer world shipping towards an open market. These options 
present a minimalist, incrementalist, public-choice alternative, and a 
maximalist scenario. i _ 

Hans Bohme, in Chapter 2, provides a useful framework through his 
systematic theoretical analysis of the economic consequences of the Govern- 
ment-induced distortions such as State subsidies, flag discrimination and 
rate controls on shipping efficiency, vessel operating costs, shipping rates, 
and supply and regulatory policies. The tremendous variations in the actual 
impact of restrictive policies on shipping practices, however, depend on the 
extent to which shipowners or shippers bypass the measures taken by the 
authorities. This is well demonstrated through a number of valid practical 
examples of application, such as, implementation of the Liner Code and 
the Bulk Cargo Sharing Code. In the context of the present-day realities, 
Bohme argues in favour of a minimalist solution to stabilize the status quo 
in trade of the developing countries, to check any further spread of restrictive 
controls, and to ensure that the traditional maritime countries adopt a 
unified position. Of course he is aware that to reduce to such a unified 
system the present international shipping policy may very well have to be 
an attempt to “square the circle”. 

John Tzoannos, in Chapter 3, assesses the implications of the specific 
policy measures on maritime trade proposed by the EEC in relation to the 
conflict between liberalism and interventionism in international maritime 
affairs. Reviewing the conflicting interests of the member countries of the 
EEC and the political muscle of the highly protected shipping groups, the 
author makes a comparison of the original proposals and those ultimately 
adopted in December 1986 by way of a compromise solution in the wake of 
the failure to agree on intra~EEC cabotage rules. He concludes that while 
the Community policy may contribute to the liberalization process within 
the OECD (Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development). 
group, it may lead to strained shipping relations between the EEC and the 
developing countries and the member countries of COMECON (Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance). However, as the editor of the book puts 
it, “the Community would have achieved a more decisive impact in reshaping 
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the international maritime transport regime if it [had] decided as a matter 
of priority to put its own house in order”. 

Chapter 4, by Richard Goss, is an empirical study of the British shipping 
policies. Goss feels that the decline of the fleet of ships owned by and 
registered in Britain is due to external rather than internal causes. In fact 
he relates it to adverse transfer payments in economic terms to British 
: shipping as against the rise of flags to which they do not apply and the 
relatively “unprotected” nature of the shipping sector in Britain. He then 
proceeds to explore the possibilities of dealing with flag discrimination in 
shipping along the lines of a maritime equivalent of GATT. He finds the 
EEC approach “offensively patronizing and discriminatory” towards the 
developing countries which practise flag discrimination. 

. “A new approach” is hence needed with limited flag discrimination and 
with provision for disincentives to their further increase. He stresses the 
limitations of piecemeal and sectorally biased liberalization policies, as 
these may undermine the ability for competitive survival. He feels that the 
common policy in improving competitiveness of European shipping lacks 
comparative advantage. 

Chapter 5, by Mark Casson, is an essay on the quality of shipping 
services. It elaborates the argument on the competitiveness in the liner 
shipping industry in Europe. Ascribing the EEC’s preference for liberal- 
ization to a faith in the long-run competitiveness of the liner industry in 
Europe, notwithstanding the rise of, and competition from, the linet 
industry of East Asia, the author perceives enhancement of service quality 
as a way to stay ahead in the competition. He further distinguishes between 
production quality and transaction quality and considers alternatives for 
dealing with system effects in supply of production quality. He argues in 
favour of an international regulation through licensing of schedules services as 
against the traditional conference system. The whole agreement is well 
sustained through an application of modern economic theory relevant to 
competitive strategy. The appendix to the essay presents a formal model as 
the basis for the discussion of system effects. Thus, the author works out 
feasible alternative institutional arrangements in maritime transport 
markets that would enable community shipping to move upmarket in terms 
of better quality of service. 

The next three chapters examine the maritime trade policies of the 
United States, the Scandinavian countries, and the East European countries 
‘to provide a comparative framework of their respective maritime transport 
policies as against those of the EEC in the context of world trade liberal- 
ization, bringing into focus the areas of restraints and harbour protectionism. 

In a short, but incisive essay, Gerald Seifert contrasts the differing 
premises in the approaches to maritime transport policies by the United 
States and the EEC group. As he views it, the EEC provisions dealing with 
cabotage are interlaced with “political, rather than legal conflict”. The 
United States regards cabotage as a “traditional natura) privilege”. He 
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stresses the open-market orientation of the US Shipping Act, 1984 and 
expresses concern that the EEC approach should include the imposition of 
a redressive duty. . 

Writing on the shipping policies of the Eastern bloc, Patrick Gautial 
traces the history of the development of the Soviet fleet and its structure, 
the bilateral and multilateral trade relations, and their emerging responses 
to Europe and the EEC, in particular, and the Soviet longterm strategies. 
He looks upon the Soviet mercantile marine as part of the larger ambition 
to become a dominant sea Power. Shipping in State trading countries, he 
argues, cannot forget the State aspect; the trading strategy is a Super 
Power strategy. Hence structural negotiations may not be relevant. (This 
entire argument is now out of date. ) 

Svendsen discusses the changing strategies of the marine transport of 
Norway and Sweden in Chapter 8. The considerably weakened mercantile 
shipping of Norway and Sweden is being offset by restructuring shipping to 
the needs of maritime intelligence, offshore operations, and aquaculture. 
While the EEC shipping market is important for Norway and Sweden, they 
will not compete. On the other hand, they will cooperate with the EEC 
countries in liberalization policies. 

In Chapter 9, which is the last chapter, R.S. Krommanacker reviews the 
issue for the Uruguay Round if liberalization of trade i in services is included 
as a priority sector. The key issues identified include natural treatment, - 
State intervention in services, production and trade, labour migration, the 
treaty-making power of the various countries, development-related issues 
in services, tradeoff between trade concessions on goods and on services, 
and transparency and dispute settlement. 

Discussions will have to focus attention on the nature of the multilateral 
trading system governing trade in services for decades to come and the 
legal framework that would be consistent with it. 

Viewed as a whole, this edited work on shipping policies is a compact, 
well-argued, well-documented collection of scholarly essays on the liberal- 
ization policies of the shipping services of primarily the EEC group of 
countries. Besides, the essays carry all relevant notes and references, 
tables and illustrations. The value of the work would have been greater, 
and the global perspectives better appreciated, if there had been chapters 
on the shipping policies of the East Asian countries, especially China and 
Japan, and the countries of the Third World. The book should be relished 
by those interested in shipping services and international trade. ae 

Compliments to the publishers who have brought out the book i in good l 
print and format, free from error. 

Department of Geography, ` - B. ARUNACHALAM 
Lokamanya Tilak Bhawan, 
Vidyanagari, 

University of Bombay 
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China: People’s Liberation Army 


RICHARD H. Yana, ed. SCPS PLA Yearbook, 1988/89. Kaohsiung, Taiwan: 
‘Sun Yat-sen Centre for Policy Studies, National Sun Yat-sen Univer- 
sity, 1989. Distributed by Lynne Reinner Publishers, Inc., Boulder, 
Colorado. Paperback. Pp. x + 192. Price, not indicated. 


This ‘Yearbook on the affairs of the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) of 
(Communist) China for 1988-89 has been compiled by the Sun Yat-sen 
_ Centre for Policy Studies (SCPS) of the National Sun Yat-sen University in 
Taiwan. (The first volume was published in 1987.) It has eleven chapters, 
as also several maps and tables. and five appendices giving basic information 
on the organizational structure of the PLA and the like. One of the 
appendices is entitled, interestingly, “Profile of Nepotism” (pp. 163-74). It 
gives us a few slightly puzzling bits of information like the following: 
Premier Li Peng’s wife Zhu Lin is the “general manager of a company in 
Southern China”. Li Peng’s son Li Yang is “the Vice-President” (?) of the 
“Development Industrial Company” on Hainan Island. It is of course not 
easy to understand, nor is it explained anywhere, what “Development 
Industrial Company” means. And, further, why should it be difficult to 
identify the company of which Zhu Lin happens to be the General Manager? 
Even Taiwanese publications seem to be circumspect about the members 
of the Chinese Premier’s family. Perhaps this in itself is a profile of cultural 
nepotism! | . 

Strangely all contributors except two are Anglo-American. Taiwan has 
an impressive range of specialist students and researchers on China, going _ 
.by what gets published in their journals like Issues and Studies (Taipei, 
Taiwan). It is, therefore, a surprise that there are only two Taiwanese 
contributors here as against nine Anglo-American. Nevertheless this Year- 
book is full of information, and indeed covers a wide range of subjects. All 
the basic information on the PLA is here. There are also useful projections 
on the PLA, the military-industrial complex of China, China’s nuclear and 
space programmes, all the three branches of the armed forces, the education 
and training programmes of the officers and men, and other related matters. 
Students of China should find the information aspect of this Yearbook 
quite useful and instructive. - 

Another feature of this Yearbook is its total unmindfulness of what was 
happening in the Soviet Union and the Socialist world generally. Even an 
otherwise-perceptive and informative author like Gerald G. Segal makes 
the following statement in a section entitled “Fading Soviet Threat” (p. 35): 
“Nevertheless, there are still more troops deployed along the Sino-Soviet 
frontier than anywhere else in Asia. To ignore such a Cold War in any 
calculation of threats to China is to be myopic in the extreme.” That a 
statement of this kind should be made & good four years after Mikhail Gorba- 
chev’s rise to power and less than two years after the disappearance of the 
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Soviet Union is strange—to put it mildly. Then there are some statements 
which are not as selfexplanatory as their authors seem to assume them to 
be. Robert Suttor, who is a senior specialist in international politics with 
the Congressional Research Service, says that the Chinese leaders enter- 
tained “a desire to stand independently in world affairs as a leading force 
among ‘progressive’ nations of the Third World” (p. 17).! Which are these 
“progressive” nations? One wonders. A “leading force” is a cliché. It does 
not really tell us so much about the “Chinese desire” as it does about the 
analyst’s blinkers. Harry Gelber clearly overrates the implications of the 
Chinese repression of intellectuals and others (pp. 116-17). That he should 
make it in a publication from Taiwan, which has no less authoritarian a 
polity than mainland China, is ironical. - 

In fact this may be a part of the problem with this otherwise useful book. 
Taiwan is oriented to the Cold War more than the other countries of Asia 
and of course the countries of Europe and America. It is possible that the 
Euro-American writers have adjusted their general view to a perspective 
more acceptable to the Taiwanese authorities. This may also be the reason 
why none of the essays give us any inkling of the impending collapse of the 
Soviet Union. None of them gives us any idea of the changing weltan- 
schauung of the then Soviet leadership and its likely impact on China’s 
defence policy, as also on Asian politics in general and on East Asian 
politics in particular. Equally, most of the writers seem unwilling to see the 
significance of the fact that President George Bush, within just four days of 
the Tian An Men incident on 8 June 1989, made it clear that “the US 
Government wanted to do what it could to preserve its relationship with 
China” (in spite of the developments in Beijing). In this situation the 
discussion of “repression” etc. loses much of its meaning for international 
security considerations. In fact the record of almost every American ally in 
Asia should make that plain to everyone concerned, but it has not. 

A kind of tailpiece might be in order in the end. The map of China on 
p- ix shows a new sea called Bangladesh Gulf—except that it shows it to be , 
where the other maps show the Bay of Bengal! 


Centre for East Asian Studies, G.P. DESHPANDE 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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Military Law in India 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL NILENDRA Kumar and RekHa CHATURVEDI. Law 
Relating to the Army. Bombay: N.M. Tripathi Private Limited, 1989. 
Pp. xxiv + 370. Rs 165.00. 


The authors deserve to be commended for this painstaking study, which 
lists the various rulings relevant to the administration of justice in the 
Indian Army. The title of the book, however, appears to be misleading; for 
it gives us the impression that the book deals with military law in detail. 

Field Marshal S.H.F.J. Manekshaw once stated that military discipline 
called for fair play and quick dispensation of justice by those who were in 
command and implicit obedience by their subordinates. However, the large 
number of court cases cited in the book suggests that fair play and justice 
have far too often gone by the board, so that servicemen have lost faith in 
the system of military justice. This loss of faith is good neither for discipline 
nor for morale (a battle-winning factor). 

The contents of the book have been arranged in a chronological order, 
but the incorporation of an index at the end of the book would have 
facilitated reference to any specific aspect in which a reader might be 
particularly interested. . 

The book contains 370 pages on'the whole, but a bare 105 pages are 
devoted to the rulings of courts. The rest of the book is made up of the 
Army Act and related rules, notes, etc., which are readily available in all 
units. The authors have not given any comments or suggestions in the light 
of their experience. 

Even as regards rulings, the book provides only extracts. At times the 
coverage is sketchy. The book does not deal with the points at issue in 
detail. And it discusses very few foreign cases; however, one doubts if an 
examination of those cases can help the reader in comprehending their 
rationale, and in amending our military codes suitably to make them more 
liberal and less unjust. 

A perusal of the rulings would show that the judiciary 1s generally 
disinclined to intervene in military matters. The number of cases which 
have been decided in favour of servicemen is indeed marginal. The judiciary 
tends to consider Army Law in isolation. It appears to be obsessed with the 
requirements of national security and discipline. Probably it treats Articles 
33 and 136 of the Constitution, which abridge the rights of soldiers, as 
sacrosanct. It pays scant regard to Articles 5, 13, 14, 20, 21, 22, 39A, 50, 
and 51A and the international law of human rights, as also the latest 


trends in the United Kingdom and the United States. It concedes that a ` 


soldier is a citizen but denies him even those rights which have absolutely 
nothing to do with the exigencies of service—as, for example, the right to 
bail and the right to ‘appeal to an independent tribunal. Does this not 
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reflect apathy on the part of society in general and of advocates, intellec- 
tuals, and jurists in particular? : 
The book will be useful to those working in the Judge Advocate General 
branch, lawyers who know the rudiments of military law, and officers who 
are conversant with the provisions of constitutional and criminal law. It is, 
further, likely to arouse public interest in the study of military law. It might 
also enlighten victims of the military legal system, but these will be frustrated 
to know that their chances of getting justice from courts are not exactly 
btight. - 


Centre for Studies in Diplomacy, K.C. BAKSHI 
International Law, and Economics, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


India: Nation-Stete and Communaliem 


G.S. BHALLA, GIRISH MISHRA, R.R. SHARMA, and MAHAVEER SANSANWAL, 
eds. India: Nation-State and Communalism. New Delhi: Patriot Pub- 
lishers (on behalf of the Indian Centre for Regional Affairs), 1989, in 
honour of Dr Nand Lal Gupta. Introduction by Darbara Singh. 
Pp. xviii + 148. Rs 125.00. 


Dr Nand Lal Gupta, who taught at the Kirori Mal College, Delhi, is one 
of those rare and selfeffacing academicians who have broken out of the 
cocoons of academic routine and involved themselves in the tireless struggle 
to promote the interests of the working classes, and to inculcate the value 

_of secularism in young people. He is still happily active and engaged in 

This anthology consisting of thirteen articles on the different facets of 
communalism has been put together to do honour to Dr Gupta. Most of 
the contributors are academicians; the rest are prominent political leaders 
and activists. f , 

The anthology begins with an introductory essay by Darbara Singh, 
which makes essentially three points: (a) Nehru had correctly perceived 
the dangers of communalism, casteism, etc. He set the political processes 
on the right path to which we must return. (b) The political vacuum created 
by the ideological bankruptcy of the political parties is being filled by 
religion and communalism. (c) The imperialist Powers would be happy to 
see India balkanized. To those who have read Bipan Chandra’s earlier 
classic, Darbara Singh does not have much to offer. His analysis that there 
was structurally no Hindu, Muslim, or Sikh communalism or community in 

_ pre-cotonial India needs to be further examined. : 
Akbar Ahmed, a Pakistani administrator-scholar, argues in his book 
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Pakistan Society (1988) that a number of anti-Islamic factors came to the 
fore in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The Bhakti movement 
too took on a political colour; so much so that the various non-Muslim 
nationalist-ethnic struggles against the Mughals combined to create a most . 
serious intellectual and ‘sociopolitical crisis for Indian Muslims. Different 
types of responses ensued, one being the efforts made to enforce stricter 
adherence to'the Islamic code than earlier. ` , 

While Bipan Chandra argues that, there canbe communalism without 
. communal riots, Mohit Sen argues (p. 12): “It is only when riots can be 
engineered and repeated that communalism in the form of mass antagonistic 
polarization and even action can take place.” Both Bipan Chandra and Sen 
make’a point when they say that only Mahatma Gandhi had a firm and 
clear understanding of the phenomenon of communalism. Sen further adds 
that it was not the agnostic Jawaharlal Nehru, but the deeply religious 
Gandhi who did more to secularize the Hindu mind. 

What are the causes of communalism in India? Bipan Chandra emphasizes . 
the impact of colonialism, the inadequate, conciliatory, and also incorrect 
responses of the Indian nationalist movement, and its failure to understand 
the phenomenon. Sen says that communalism hds grown out of the nature 
of capitalist development in India. Although he does not elaborate on this 
causal nexus, he suggests that the nature of urbanization (Durkheimian 
anomie?) and cut-throat competition are. the causative factors. Seshadri 
emphasizes among other factors the nature of childhood socialization and 
historical memories. Writing mainly about the Punjab and the Sikh ques- 
tion, C.P. Bhambhri blames the imperialist Powers for exploiting the 
situation. According to him, a complex set of factors, including the blunders 
~of the Indian State, have facilitated such exploitation. 

Rasheeduddin Khan blames not merely the “communal enclosures” 
~created by the British, but also the emergence of urban power centres 
where religion is the rallying-point. He also holds that all political parties 
play the communal card, some openly and others covertly. He says that 
multi-communalism is acclaimed, while uni-communalism is decried. True, — 
it is very difficult to explain communalism. Some scholars, however, resort 
to the oft-repeated factors like the British policy of divide and rule, the 
nature of Indian capitalism, and the bourgeoisie, which is brought in like,a 
deus ex machina. Was this imperialist power device of divide and rule 
unfailing? Why were some sections of the people so vulnerable to British ` 
machinations? If the Congress could, before Independence, successfully 
meet the challenge of Brahmin/non-Brahmin differences in South India in 
spite of the British, why could it not overcome Hindu-Muslim differences? 
There is thus the need to fully work out the causal nexus between Indian 
semi-feudalism and capitalist growth on the one hand and communalism on 
the other. 

Abe ArHcles DY E P. Bhambhri, PAR EPE, and Prem Singh all deal 
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with the Punjab crisis, and are all perceptively written. The articles contain 
some sound policy recommendations to combat communalism in that 
strife-torn State. Another welcome feature ‘of this anthology is that we 
-have a number of analyses of communal organizations: Saxena on the 
Rashtriya Svayamsevak Sangh, Moin Shakir on the Jamaat-i Islami, the 
Muslim Majlis, and the Muslim League, and Kalim Bahadur on the Jamaat. 
They are all useful and form an interesting reading. Moin Shakir offers his 
analysis of the three Muslim organizations in the context of some kind of 
theorization. Engineer, a well-known activist, writes on the role of the Shiv 
Sena in the recent riots in Maharashtra. The articles by Gaur and Gupta 
are too sketchy and say too little. The one by Gaur is couched in the 
language of a party manifesto: 

Thére is a lot of repetition of themes and ideas i in the book. Nevertheless 
the book contains many insightful obseryations on the most vexing and 
dangerous ae our comity: is faced with today. .It is, therefore, 
. welcome. 
Tata Institute of Social Sde f l R.K. HEBSUR 
_ Deonar, Bombay > ' 


Paradox that Is India 

MYRON WEINER. The Indian Paradox: Essays in Indian Politics. Edited by 

Ashutosh Varshney. New Delhi/Newbury Park, Calif./London: Sage 

Publications, 1989. Pp. 336. Rs 250.00. ; 
` The author of this book is a reputed Andad scholar, whose writings-on 
the various~aspects of Indian Government and politics have been widely 
acclaimed for being insightful and objective. Many of his articles written 
between 1971-and 1987 and published in different journals from time to 
time are beyond the reach of the general reader in this country although 
they are quite interesting and valuable for understanding the nature and 
functioning of our political system. In piecing them together and publishing 
them i in book form through an India-based publication concern the editor 
of this book has done a good service. The book is a boon to teachers of 
political science working in Indian universities, where foreign journals and 
books are not easily and regularly available. 

The book contains twelve essays. These have been arranged in four 
distinct groups: Nation Building and Political Institutions; Changing Public 
Policies and Their Consequences; Electoral Politics; and Statements, Crises, 
and Attempted Reforms. 

The first section is concerned with 4n TDS of the mE between l 
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India’s religious and caste groups and linguistic and tribal communities on 
the one hand, and political institutions on the other. ,  . 3 

The second section discusses the interrelationship of ideas and interests 
in shaping agricultural, industrial, and preferential policies. 

The third section examines the tumultuous political changes in the 
country, beginning with the overwhelming electoral victory of Indira Gandhi 
in 1971 and culminating in the declaration of a national ‘emergency in 1975 
and the election in 1977, which resulted in the rout of the Indian National 
Congress and the rise to power of the Janata Party. 

The last three essays of the fourth section highlight the transformation of 
national politics ‘under Indira Gandhi and the attempts made by Rajiv 
Gandhi to undo many of the changes introduced by his ‘mother, as also 
empirical democratic theory and its relevance to-India. . 

True, the book is not an updated account of Indian Government and 
politics as many far-reaching developments of recent years have altogether 
been left out. Yet it is of immense use to students and teachers of political 
science in understanding the Indian political system. Of course it is possible 
to question some of the basic: premises of the author, For instance, his 
- Indian paradox thesis is logically not sound: This paradox, as underlined by 

him in his opening chapter-(p. 23): i ' 


Whatever may happen in the future, these questions remain: How does 
‘ one explain why India’s democratic institutional structure persists, and 
` how does one explain the paradox of a democratic system continuing to 
function in the midst of sharp social cleavages and large-s¢ale violence? 


- = Wi \ 

The absence of violence and social cleavages may give strength to demo- 
cracy and provide an ideal atmosphere for the proper functioning of 
democracy. That does not, however, make violence and demogracy anti- 
thetical to, and incompatible with, each other. Instead,, our empirical 
evidence testifies to the coexistence of democracy with violence and social - 
‘cleavages. In ‘fact one may say that only a democratic system provides 
room for private violence. Scope for the eruption of private violence and 
“the influence of social cleavages on the functioning of the political system is 
minimal in a totalitarian system. Recent developments in what was the. 
Soviet Union perhaps prove the point. Ethnic militancy came to the fore ` 
and played a decisive role in the determination of politics in that country 
only with the opening of the system. f 

Department of Political Science, - SHREEKRISHNA JHA. 
University of Gorakhpur, a 

Gorakhpur, Uttar Pradesh 


t 
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- SATISH Kumar, ed. Yearbook on India’s Foreign Pélicy, 1989. New Delhi/ 
Newbury Park, Calif/London: Sage Publications, DN; _ Pp. 262. 
_ Rs 300.00. 


This volume, like its. predecessors, is a valuable collection of articles and 
documents on the various aspects of Indian foreign policy. The editor 
deserves commendation for endeavouring to sustain a difficult academic 
venture. Each article bears the stamp of expertise and thoughtfulness, 
although this reviewer may “not refer to all of them here. 

. Arun Kumar Banerji’s article on Indo-Pakistani relations skilfully reveals 
the differences in the Indian and Pakistani perspectives on a number of 
complex issues, such as, procurement of conventional/nuclear weapons, 
. aid to the Sikh terrorists in the Punjab, and the Kashmir question. Banerji . 
rightly pinpoints mutual distrust and extraregibnal interference as the 
major reasons behind the tensions between the two countries. He steers 
clear of sentimental oversimplification of realities—as,, for example, of the 
debate on whether a military or a democratic Government in Pakistan 
would be more friendly towards India—and coolly observes that the dis- 
trust between the two countries “is unlikely to be removed overnight, ` 
irrespective of whoever rules in Pakistan”. As to Kashmir, he quotes the 
former Prime Minister of Pakistan, Muhammad Khan Junejo, who has said 
that if the Kashmir question is solved “in accordance with the resolution of 
the United Nations, then Pakistan’s hands are off”. One wishes that he had 


added that the United Nations resolution required Pakistan to withdraw its Pi 


forces from Kashmir; for, on this point, with the passage of time, most 
interested joyrnalists and researchers try to distort the UN resolution, as 
also, to disregard Pakistan’s lapses. In the course of a discussion on the 
nuclear programmes of India and Pakistan, Banerji expresses surprise why 
- India, a strong advocate of nuclear disarmament, cannot agree to Pakistan’s 
proposal for a nuclear-weapons-free South Asia. He would have done well 
. to refer to India’s justifiable concern for China’s nuclear weapons (which 
would remain unaffected bythe Pakistani proposal) as an explanation of: 
India’s policy on this matter. . 

A.M. Vohra’s essay on Indian peacekeeping in Sri Lanka provides an 
excellent review of the circumstances leading to the deployment of the 
Indian Peacekeeping Force (IPKF) in Sri Lanka, as also of the severe 
constraints under which the IPKF had to conduct its operations in Sri 
Lanka. Vohra rightly stresses the exemplary role performed by the IPKF in 
the restoration of communications, electricity, water supply, educational 
and medical institutions; etc., and in the rehabilitation of tens of thousands 
of refugees. Unfortunately, armchair critics in India (not to speak of Sri 
Lanka) are not even faintly aware of these achievements of the IPKF. ' 
Vohra concludes with the observation: “The complete withdrawal of the 
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IPKF is not a likely demand until the provincial council is effective and 
local security arrangements have been made.” This observation has proved 
to be. wide of the mark. Of course, it is not the author’s fault. The fault lies 
with the decisionmakers in New Delhi. In this context, there are, at least, 
-three questions to be answered. First, when India (under Indira Gandhi) 
decided fo train and arm Tamil guerrillas, did New Delhi assess the 
probable consequences? If so, the second question is, did India (under 
Rajiv Gandhi) suddenly discontinue its aid to the Tamil guerrillas? If it did, 
why did-it do so? The third question—anchored to President Junius R. 
Jayawardene’s apprehension about Indian intervention in 1983—is: was it 
infinitely better to intervene in 1983 than in 1987? After all, in 1983, the 
armed forces of Sri Lanka, the Jatiya Vimukti Perumuna, and the Tamil | 
guerrillas were militarily so weak that India probably could (without much 
bloodshed) fulfil the objectives of assuring (a), the unity and integrity of Sri 
Lanka, and (5) the devolution of substantial powers to the Tamil province. 
` With his access to top-level decisionmakers in. New Delhi, Vohra is 
eminently qualified to answer these questicus: So far, however, he has 
chosen not to answer them. - 

T. Karki Hussain’s paper on India’s China policy provides an impressive 
exercise in academic nonalignment (or bialignment). Hussain is quite lucid 
when she records K.P.S. Menon’s assessments (which , to this reviewer, 
.. are valid), but she is somewhat ambiguous when offering her own assess- 

-ments (especially on the Nehru era). Following K.P.S. Menon, one can 
argue that India might have solved the border problem as early as 1960 by - 
its acceptance of the sensible proposal made by Zhou Enlai. Under this 
. proposal India was to exchange China’s concessions in ‘the populated 

. eastern area for certain specific concessions requested by China in the 
uninhabited Aksai Chin region in line with.the watershed principle. Strate- 
gically, Aksai Chin was extremely important to China but not to India. 
India rejected Zhou’s offer. It turned down similar Chinese offers in the 
` 1980s too. These offers were based on de facto possession of the various 
territories by the two countries. It did so even though, in the absence of 
incontestable historical-legal documents favouring either sidé, this was the - 
only feasible formula. Hussain deserves credit for partially shedding the 
illusion (afflicting many Indian scholars) that Nehru could do no wrong. 
“The fiasco of the Chinese Prime Minister’s mission in 1960 was truly 
reflected in Nehru’s exhausted finesse in diplomacy”, she writes, but adds, 
strangely, that “it is generally believed that Nehru succumbed to domestic 
pressure”. This is totally unconvincing, because on socioeconomic and 
political matters far more important than the border problem with China, 
Nehru did not always care about domestic opinion. This tendency to 
defend the indefensible (viz., Nehru’s China policy) again becomes apparent 
when Hussain, unmindful of the selfcontradiction, writes that in the pre- 
1962 period, although the Indian leaders had “adopted a policy of brink- 
manship” towards China, they had not visualized war in the Himalaya and 
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“hence considered minimum defence sufficient on the China front”. Never- 
theless, at,one point, bitter truth does break in through academic bialign- 
ment; for Hussain confesses that “a cavalier treatment of the Chinese 
, Proposal along with an unwillingness to make a distinction between what 
was negotiable and not-negotiable became the hallmark of, Indian diplo- 


‘We have probably more Stalinists in Todi today than in any other 
country in the world. These Stálinists should certainly go through V. D. 
Chopra’s “Political Dynamics in the Soviet Union: An Indian 
Chopra does not mince words when he talks about J.V. Stalin’s acts of 
repression and his economic failures. Our Stalinists try to divert our 
attention from the tyranny. of their hero by stressing the economic achieve- 
ments made under him. Chopra sharply states that Stalin’s “commandism” 
or “whipping up” of the country was an economic disaster. For instance, in ' 
the 19308, pig iron production never'rose above 6.2 million tons, but that 
did not prevent Stalin from raising the target from 10 to 17 million tons. ` 
Following Mikhail Gorbachev, Chopra advocates the replacement of the 
command economy by one that Harmonizes personal mterest and ownership’ 
and offers an honourable place to individual enterprise: : 


Individual enterprise has always existed in the Soviet economy—illicit, 
pura call it what you may. It is practised by barbarous illegal 
methods... . This phenomenon has assumed a mass scale. The Soviet . 
Union now is s merely giving this practice a civilized and organized form. 


It is legalizing individual enterprise and introducing a system of taxation. 


Unfortunately for the Soviet people, many Party and Government apparat- 
' chiks, being addicted to the privileges of a command economy, devised 
every possible means to thwart the emergence of civilized practices. For 
example, the tax law that came into force in the Soviet Union in July 1990 
was so thoughtless and’ pono se that it was in fact a tax on honesty, 
diligence, and- innovativeness. It sought to continue the uncivilized practices 
which only sustained millionaires in the black market. Moreover, bureau- 
crats on the collective farms made their piles by assigning lands to urban 
people (who never cultivated those lands) and depriving genuine peasants 
_ Of land as they were in no position to pay black market prices (or bribes). 
. K. Shankar Bajpai presents a refreshing analysis of the relations between 
- India and the United States. In an enviably brief essay, he depicts some 
major features of those relations with striking accuracy. American invest- 
ments in India have increased; so has technological collaboration between 
the two countries—even in the previously forbidden realm of defence. The 
most impressive progress in Indo-American relations, however, appears to 
lie in the elusive region of the tone of relations. Thesé relations are now 
immune from “the exaggerated hopes and the overstated objections of the 
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7 : 
past”. Disagreements naturally persist—as, for example, in the matter of 
international flow of services or intellectual property rights. There is, 


however, a “calculated minimizing if not disregard of areas of disagreement”, 


reflecting a rise in cordiality and a fall in oversensitivity to mutual criticisms i 


or complaints. Bajpai shrewdly alerts Indians to what many of them miss or 
understate, namely, India’s growing economic-military potentials, which 
explain America’s current (somewhat unprecedented) interest in forging 
closer relations with India... 


One should reiterate that although this reviewer has dealt with only We 


out of the twelve essays in the book in order to save time and space, all of 
‘ them will reward study. As usual, the editor offers a comprehensive 
introductory survey. on ee eee 
journalists, and diplomats: 


Centre for South and . i l JAYANTA KUMAR Ray 


Southeast Asian Studies, 
University of Calcutta 


Kashmir 


ALASTAIR LaMB. Kashmir: A Disputed Legacy, 1846-1990. London: Oxford ` 


Books, 1991. Pp. 368. Price, not indicated. 


This book, which spans almost a century and a half of Kashmir’s chequered 
if tumultuous, and deeply disturbing, history, is in two-parts—one dealing 
with the “origins” and covering the pericd 1846-1947, and the other, 
bulkier in volume, devoted to a little over four decades from 1947'to 1990. 
‘Part One spins out a historical narrative delineating the major strands in 
. the defence of British India in terms of both the opening of the Treaty 


Road in Ladakh and of the “lease” of the Gilgit Agency. The highwater _ 


marks, understandably, ‘are the Partition of the Aubconanent and the 
State’s accession to India'in 1947. 

The second half `of the study, a rehash of Sonora history, starts 
with the First Kashmir War (1947—48) and draws to a close with the overall 
“failure” of the Government of India all the way till 1990. Tucked in 
_ between are accounts of the Second Kashmir War (1965), the events from 
Tashkent (1966) to the Simla Conference (1972), and the last decade 
(1972-82) of the life and politics of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah. 

The book starts with the proposition that in comparison with the other 


princely States Kashmir was “rather better situated geographically”. The | 


Dogra rulers of the State acquired Dardistan, including Gilgit and Hunza— 
what the Raj chose to call the Northem Areas—and in the bargain created 


a totally new polity, touching Tibet and China and in close proximity with 


' 


` 
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Afghanistan and the former Soviet Union. This “added greatly” to the 
attractions of the idea of independence after 15 August 1947 (p. 7). 

A brief survey of its population, economy, and geography convinces the 
author of the “fundamental grounds for the Pakistani claim” to Kashmir 
(p. 11). Again, if the process of British annexation, of the State had been 
completed in the 1880s, as was “rather favoured at the time”—in 1879 
Maharaja Pratap Singh had virtually been deposed—the “whole State 
(with the possible exception of parts of Jammu and Ladakh) would have 
gone to Pakistan” under the terms of the Partition in 1947 (p. 14).-Or, 
better still, if the transfer of Kashmir to the Maharaja (1846) had been 
treated as a lease, it would have lapsed with the transfer of power, and the 
British might have partitioned the State, with the Valley reverting to 
British India and “thereby becoming a contiguous Muslim majority area of 
the kind which would go to Pakistan” (p. 15). 

The author makes no effort to disguise his conviction that Lord Mount- 
batten’s handling of the accession of the State in the final weeks of the Raj 


‘left a lot to be desired; for Mountbatten “seem [sic] to have accepted 


Jawaharlal Nehru’s views about Kashmiri politics and to have failed to: 
explore the Muslim dimension” (p. 116). What is more, Mountbatten . 
accepted the Maharaja’s accession on the basis of a falsification of the 
record: “This charade of course, of which Mountbatten must have been 
aware (unless he had been shown a fraudulently signed letter from the 
Maharaja, and perhaps, [V.T.] Menon had lied to him about the journey to 
Kashmir with [Mehr Chand] Mahajan on 26 October), would have required a 
measure of falsification of the record both as to chronology and as to the 
origination of the proposals.” Nor were “such manipulations of document-., 
ation . . . unknown” in the Raj’s conduct of political matters (p. 137). That 
was not all. With the tribal attack in progress, Mountbatten “lost what 
detachment he may have had” and came to view Jinnah and Pakistan “as . 
the enemy” (p. 139). . 

Pointing out that the “havoc wrecked [sic] upon the unfortunate popu- 


“lation” in the Valley by the Pathan “aggressors” had become “part of the 


folklore” of the Kashmir question, the author proceeds to underline that 
“two facts should be remembered”. One is that the Indian side “committed 
its share of atrocities” in the process of repelling the “invaders” , which, 
sadly, is “rarely mentioned in the literature of the Kashmir dispute”; and - 


- the other is that the casualties suffered by the people of Kashmir in 1947 


“were certainly far less” than those that have been inflicted upon them “by 
the Indian security forces since 1989” (pp. 1434). ` 

The oft-repeated Pakistani charge that the Radcliffe Award in regard to 
the three eastern tehsils of the Gurdaspur District, which, in view of its 
Muslim majority, ought to have gone to Pakistan, “was somehow mani- 
pulated” evokes a sympathetic response in these pages. The author avers 


‘that the documents “leave room for a degree of reasonable doubt” that, 
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with the future of the State in mind, the Governor-General “or some of his 
_ Senior advisers” ensured that political—not judicial—criteria were applied 
in decisionmaking. He affirms that the official documents “fail to show that 
justice'was done whatever the underlying verities might bé” (pp: 152-3). 

.The author has yet another bone to pick. It is about the alleged presence 
on or about 17.October 1947 of some Patiala troops in Srinagar before the 
tribal incursions (22 October) or the Indian Army airlift (27 October). In 
the event, the tribals’ crossing into the State at Domel was not ah instance 
of “forced entry”. It was like “a gate being opened, as it were,” by the 
rebels within into the State of Jammu and Kashmir “in the interest of an 
entity which in two days was to declare itself the independent State of Azad 
Kashmir”. Also, the participation of tribesmen in what amounted to a civil 
war “could well be considered to represent an error of political judgement 
on the part of those who sought their assistance; but it would be difficult in 
these particular circumstances to classify it as an act of external ‘aggression’ 
by Pakistan”. The author’s obvious deduction is (pp. 155-6): “There is no 
simple legalistic éxplanation of the origins of the Kashmir dispute, and 
none which confers absolute moral right on one side only.” 

For keen observers of the Kashmir scene most of this is old hat. What is 
new is the stridency with which the issues involved have been aired. It 
reflects clearly the zeal of a new convert. It is not possible within the 
constraints of a book review to go over that tiresome, well-beaten track 
again. Three points, however, may quickly be made. To start with, a 
reputable Pakistani scholar, Ayesha Jalal, has in a recent study established 
the fact that the tribal raids into Kashmir in 1947 were planned and aided 
by Pakistani Army regulars.' The author of the book under review, how- 
ever, does not appear to have unearthed such evidence, archival or other- 
wise. ; 

Again an account by a contemporary—the personal diary of Sir George 
Cunningham, who, in August 1947, was handpicked by Governor-General 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah to be Governor of the North-West Frontier Province— 
gives room for sobering reflection. Extensively used by the present reviewer 
during his research at the India Office Library in London, some of the 
entries in the diary make interesting reading. Only a couple are repro- 
duced: i : 


29th October [1947]: Had a message from Jinnah’s Secretary at 8 a.m. 
that Nehru was “indisposed” in Delhi, and today’s meeting here was 


off... . When I went in Jinnah was very angry with Mountbatten and 
Nehru, and said this was just a plot to delay things . . . . Very probably 


true. a es 


1” Ayesha Jalal, The State of Martial Law: Pakistan’s Political Economy of Defence (Cam- 
bridge, England, 1991). ; ; 
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We then talked for one-and-a-half hours. He said he felt his hands p 
were now free, legally as well as morally, to take any line he liked about _ 
Kashmir as the accession of Kashmir to India was a “fraudulent” trans- 
action. I could not get him to define exactly where the “fraud” came in, 
except that the method of acceding, combined by instant occupation of 
troops, was against the’ whole principles by which, it had been mutually 
agreed, accession would take place... . 

He then said it was essential for [Sir Alexander Francis] Mudie 
[Governor of West Punjab] and myself, and [Lieutenant-General Sir , 
Douglas] Gracey [Chief of Staff and later Commander-in-Chief, Pakistan] 
as C-in-C too, to enter into the full spirit of this struggle for safeguarding 
of the lives and rights of the Kashmir people. I was not quite sure 

_ whether he implied that I was not quite playing up, so I pointed out that 
until four or five days ago I did not even know whether the entry of my. 

_ tribes into Kashmir was in accordance with his and Liaquat’s policy or 
not; and that my last orders—on which I was still working—were that 
the tribes were not wanted until Pakistan asked for them, that I had not 
yet been told that they were wanted, and that I had told all my officers 

therefore not to assist—though they could not prevent—the movement. 

If this was his definite policy I was quite prepared to support it, provided 

I did not have to do one thing and say another.... = 3 


. Later that day there was another meeting in Prime Minister Liaquat Ali 
. Khan’s room, where, apart from Cunningham and Jinnah, Mudie was 


present. 


f , i 
All the foregoing talk was repeated at this conference. The gist of our 
conclusions was - a 

(a) We should try to maintain about 5,000. tribesmen at’ Baramula, 
sending up drafts to relieve tired men. ` < er 
` (b) Rations and ammunition would be sent from the Punjab; I would 
supply 100,000 rounds from village defence stocks. 
(c) Cash payments would be made to tribesmen on return. 
(d) We should strengthen Poonch with arms and ammunition. They 
probably had enough men already. 

. (e) Bodies of tribesmen should not go to Poonch or: the Jhelum | 

Valley through the Punjab [for that would be too blatant!] but via 
Hazara .... 


By November-end Cunningham confided in his diary: “I could have found ° 
half-a-dozen excellent grounds for resigning in the last two weeks or so.” 
He finally quit in March 1948. : 

A word about the British Indian penchant, which New Delhi inherited 


t 


‘ 
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from the Raj, for “manipulation” of official records. While this reviewer 
holds no brief for the Raj, the specific instances discussed by the author 
deserve scrutiny. Here, apart from what Mountbatten is reported to have . 
done, two others cited in the book relate'to Sir Olaf Caroe’s alleged 
tampering (1938) with the fourteenth volume of Aitchison’s Treaties and 
Nehru’s “misquotation” that the MacDonald note of March 1899 “signified 


__ that the whole of Aksai Chin lay in Indian territory”. In actual fact the noté 


had proposed, inter alia, that should China sever all links with Hunza, 


: India would be willing to recognize “a large tract of country to the north of 


the great dividing range [viz., Aksai Chin]... ‘as Chinese territory”. 

Clearly, someone in the External Affairs Ministry had not done his home- 
work, and failed to clarify the correct position in the Prime Minister’s letter 
of 26 September 1959 to his Chinese counterpart. Nor does the autbor’s 
own much-laboured version (pp.. 72-73) mentions the overriding fact that 
the offer of 1899 and the cession of Aksai Chin were conditional. He would 
nevertheless have us believe that “the misquotation was deliberate, a 
consequence of policy dilemmas” which New Delhi was then up against. 
And with Caroe setting the precedent, all this was of relevance to “the 


documentary evidence as to the genesis of India-Pakistan dispute over” 


Kashmir (p. 74). The insinuation is much too obvious to be missed. 
Mountbatten’s alleged bias against Pakistan and its rulers and his “mani- _ 
pulation” of the Radcliffe Award need not detain us here. The charge was 
stoutly repudiated by India’s last British Governor-General. Nor is docu- 
mentary evidence, on the author’s own showing, conclusive. The present 
reviewer has already, in an earlier work, dealt with Caroe’s alleged tamper- 


` ing exhaustively,’ and his views have been widely accepted. Oddly this has 


escaped the author’s notice. And, interestingly, thanks to his strange 
fixation with Caroe, he has him plotting the “physical occupation” of the 
Tawang area in 1946-47 (pp. 80-81). In actual fact Caroe had left the 
External Affairs Department a year earlier (1945) to become Governor of 
the North-West Frontier Province (March 1946). The worst one can say 
about Nehru’s “sleight | of hand” is that his words lacked clarity and-were ' 
liable to be misconstrued. ` 

` To impute motives and bad faith and worse to a man on evidence that 
lacks credibility is to be less than fair. Nearer home the author may himself 
discover a few instances of deliberate suppression and distortion of official - 
records at the behest of the highest authority in the land. The present 
reviewer knows at first hand of the partisan manner in which His Majesty's 
Government’s White Papers on Tibet‘and Outer Mongolia were compiled 
in the British Foreign Office in the opening decades of the century. There 
are also the notoriously familiar coloured versions of the Blue Books on 


? Parshotam Mehra, The McMahon Line and Afier (London, 1974). See also Mchra's 
“India-China Border. A Review and a Critique”, Economic and Politicel Weekly (Bombay), 


_ 15 May 1982, pp. 834-8. 
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the origins of the two world wars. No nation, including Great Britain, can 
plead not guilty to the charge of deliberate distortion of historical truths to 
wage propaganda wars. d 
What the author wants to show is that Kashmir has been “the most 
dominant force” in shaping thé foreign policies of India and Pakistan. If 
only the Raj had made “different decisions” in respect of both its policy 
and its course of action in 1947, the socalled Kashmir problem “might 
never have arisen”. In the event, one must go back to the roots, as it were, | 
and resolve “the key issues of 1947”. Or, in the alternative, one must 
continue to inflict serious damage on the body politic of both the countries. 
As to the present scenario, no objective assessment can ignore the fact - 
that it is New Delhi’s singularly inept handling of men and affairs in the 
Valley which must take the blame for today’s sorry state of affairs.’ There 
is also Pakistan’s inveterate hostility and relentless abetment of subversion. 
Not for our author, though; for, while it is “quite possible” that Sikh 
separatists in Punjab received-a measure of “unofficial assistance” by way 
‘ of Pakistan, or “a few individuals” on the other side of the ceasefire line 
aided and assisted the opposition to Indian rule in Kashmir, “in neither 
case” was it Pakistan’s policy “to destabilize India”. The central issues both 
in‘Punjab and in Kashmir “derived from Indian policy and Indian actions 
of which Pakistan was in the main a spectator”. Nor would anything that 
Islamabad could do “alter fundamentally” the attitude of either the Sikh 
extremists of Punjab or the Muslims of thé Valley towards New Delhi. To 
meet Indian demands, implicit oor explicit, Pakistan “would have to accept 
some form of public humiliation, admit to a non-existent guilt, promise to 
remedy a fault the presence of which was not accepted”. In the event it is - 
“unlikely” that direct negotiations between India and Pakistan “at any 
level” could produce “results of significant value”. Nor are a Rajiv Gandhi 
or a Narasimha Rao in New Delhi and a Benazir Bhutto or a Nawaz Sharif 
in Islamabad “likely to make any difference” (p. 340). 

In his “final word” the author makes out a strong case why New Delhi 
should act the way he has so painstakingly charted. India’s legal position in 
Kashmir is dubious: “indeed a good case çan be made” out to show that it 
has no business to be there. The Chinese in Aksai Chin “pose no danger to 
her security” nor the “rate of disintegration of the Indian Union . . . now 
inevitable” could be altered for the worse by yielding Kashmir. The State 
can no longer stay together as a single entity. As in his earlier study—Crisis 
in Kashmir .(1966)—the author cites, with approval, Sir Owen Dixon’s 
analysis (1950) that Kashmir consists of a variety of components, “each 
capable of being dealt with in a different way”. In sum, the best for New 
y Delhi would be to give up its charade of governance and hand over the : 
Valley to Pakistan. : f 
> For a balanced assessment, far from friendly to New Delhi, see David Taylor, “The 
Kashmir Crisis”, Asian Affairs (London), vol. 22, October 1991, pp. 304-13. 


` 
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On such “friendly” advice from an academic of a third country no 
detailed comment is called for. Nor is his conclusion a surprise, the refrain 
from the very outset being so loud and clear—as the preceding paragraphs 
“bear out. It is rather sad that an author whose expertise on Asian frontiers 
in general and the Sino-Indian borders in particular is so respectable 
` should choose not to use his undoubted talent to make a far-from-objective 
x At one level this book is an odd mixture of some of the author’s earlier 
: works, with a few fresh sketch maps and some additional material; unlike 
them, it is characterized by poor editing. And, surprisingly, there are quite 


wonders, yield the desired dividends? That Islamabad has a case of sorts 
would be hard to deny, but that New Delhi has none may be difficult to 
accept. The path of reason, which this study sadly spurns, is to inap out the 
common ground, so that statesmen on both sides may be able to knock into 
shape a mutually acceptable settlement. - . 

That was all there was to the Simla Agreement as the layman understood” 
‘it. The need of the hour is to revive it, in letter no less than in spirit. As to 
our prophets of doom, there has been since the 1960s (with their typically 
grim scenarios of After Nehru, What? and India: The Most Dangerous 
Decade) a long and not undistinguished “roll-call'of honour”, and with the 
present book we have one more. Hopefully, though, with Mandal and 
mayhem on the wane and the: militants in Kashmir sharply divided over 
ends and means (realizing that, while Islamabad can bleed India, it cannot 
change the status qua), New Delhi may yet, with a bold and imaginative 
handling of an extremely explosive situation, get over the hump. And 
- before long. i . si id 
PARSHOTAM MEHRA 
Formerly Chairman, Departments of History 

.and Central Asian Studies, 
Panjab University, Chandigarh 


4 Nehru and World Peace 
\ . 


G. RAMACHANDRAN. Nehru and World Peace. New Delhi: Radiant Pub- 
lishers, 1990. Pp. viii + 177. Rs 150.00. 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State during the Truman Administration in 
the United States, once referred to Jawaharlal Nehru, and said that he 


4 Even a friendly reviewer of the book concedes: “Regretfully when he is biased be bases it 
on supposition [rather] than fact and . . . he should have boen more open—handed.” For. 
details sco Amar Jasbir Kaur, “More on Kashmir Dispute”, Economic and Political Weekly, 
18 January 1992, pp. 93-95. g 7 
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“was so important to India and India’s ‘survival wes so important” to the 
world that if Nehru “did not exist—as Voltaire said of God—he would, 
_ have to be invented”. The author of the book under review seems to agree - 
with this judgement. Accordingly, he makes through this book a sincere - 
attempt to highlight Nehru’s contribution to world peace. And, all unwit- 
tingly, he elevates himself to the membership of: that prestigious club of 

biographers on India’s first Prime Minister. ia 

No one. would deny either Nehru’s statesmanship or his concern for ` 
world peace. By his involvement in the promotion of nonalignment, which . 
is perhaps one of his greatest contributions, Nehru carved out a niche for ` 
himself in international politics and changed the very nature of international 
relations in the postwar era. Nonalignment provided most countries of the 
Third World with a forum in which they could formulate policies and 
evolve appropriate strategies for facing the fast-changing international 
scenario. The book under review, however, does not pay adequate attention 
‘to Nehru’s contribution to the Nonaligned Movement (NAM) and to 
India’s role in that movement, particularly during and after the Cold War. 
` Of course it highlights Nehru’s contribition to world peace, disarmament, 

. peace‘ul coexistence, etc., his respect for international law and organ- 
ization, and his commitment to democracy and human rights. 

The author admits that Nehru committed an error of judgement in 
respect of Kashmir. In fact, Nehru admitted it himself. He said that it was a 
mistake to refer “the issue to the UN” (p. 139). As for the failure of India’s 
policy towards China, Nehru spoke more like an idealistic. theoretician 
~ than like an astute statesman. He realized that he had been “broken on the / 
Himalayas”. Like Mary Tudor of England, Nehru died, as it were, with the 
` word “Panchasheela” writtén on his heart. His critics are not fair to him 
when, ignoring the ideals he strove after, they squabble and draw a kind of 

day-to-day balance-sheet, and derive their own inferences. Marshal Josip 

Broz Tito of Yugoslavia put it aptly: “The towering figure of Jawaharlal 
Nehru has left a lasting’ imprint on the history of the country... .” 

Perhaps we should say he left.his indelible imprint on mankind. | 
"The book is a kind of tribute to Nehru and to his selfless service. It is 
well written, and is a kind of guide to those working on the Nehru era. 


, Centre for Latin Amierican Studies, arr, V. SHIVKUMAR ` 
Goa University ; 


7 Nehru and Natjonbatiding 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. Letters to Chief Ministers, 1947-1964. Vol. 5 
` (1958-1964). G. Parthasarathi, ed. A project of the Jawaharlal Nehru 
Memorial Fund, Teen Murti House, New Delhi. Distributed by the 
Oxford University Press, Delhi. Pp. xvi + 650. Rs 200.00. — 
f / 
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SuBHASH C. Kasuyap, ed. Jawaharlal Nehru: His Life, Work and Legacy. 
Delhi: S. Chand and Company (for the Indian Parliamentary Group, 
Lok. Sabha Secretariat, New Delhi), 1990. Pp. xxviii + 306. Price, 
not indicated. 


_ Since Jawaharlal Nehru’s demise more than a quarter of century ago, the 
literature on him has grown continually. He was himself an- inveterate 
writer, and there is no aspect of life—national or international—on which 
he did not pen his thoughts. A lot of this material has now come to light. It 
is a rich heritage for India. dr espe te att eaten Eats 
policymakers. 

The first of the two books undet feview here isthe fifth And the last 

volume of Jawaharlal Nebru’s letters to Chief Ministers. It covers the 
period from 1958 to May 1964, when he passed away. This period, inter 
alia, witnessed the Chinese aggression on India’s northern ' frontiers, an 
event which had a deep impact on India’s domestic and foreign policies; it 
also shattered Jawaharlal] Nehru’s health. Perhaps it hastened his demise 
too. * 
‘The letters were a source of education to those to whom they were 
addressed. Nehru informed them about a variety of subjects—national as , 
well as international. On the domestic front he covered art, architecture, 
culture, agriculture, and the various aspects of nationbuilding. He referred 
to his visits abroad and his meetings with foreign dignitaries. 

Although Nehru made his comments in the light of the situation then 
obtaining, theré are many aspects of our national life in which his ideas are ' 
still relevant. One may cite the question of reserving jobs for those belong- 
ing to the socalled “Other Backward Classes”. Writing to Chief Ministers 
on 27 June 1961, he dilated upon this issue, and pointed out that a meeting 
"of the Chief Ministers had suggested that reservations should be made 
from economic considerations and not on the basis of caste. He said: 


.I dislike any kind of reservation, more particularly in services. I 
react sttongly against anything which leads to inefficiency. and second 
rate standards. I want my country to be a fitst class country in everything. 
The moment we encourage the second rate we are lost. 


A little later in this letter he said that reservations in recruitment and 
promotion would be a “disaster”. This is.a view which the powers that be 
might do well to bear in mind while formulating policies. 

In a letter written a little before the Belgrade Conference, which was 
initially convened by Marshal Josip Broz Tito and Gamal Abdel Nasser, he 
made it clear that he was “not very keen on such a conference”. One of the 
problems was to identify the countries to be invited. Nehru was against 
interpreting nonalignment narrowly. His view was that donalignment should 
be aa has as widely as possible.. 


ve 
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The second book covers a wide variety of subjects relating to Nehru. ' 
Former President R. Venkataraman discusses his democratic traits, Presi- 
dent S.D. Sharma describes his role in the evolution of the Commonwealth. 
Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao analyses his views on Socialism. 

- Other contributors discuss his ideas on nationbuilding, social justice, plan- 
ning, nonalignment, and the general framework of India’s foreign policy. 
There are also some personal reminiscences by relatives like his sister- 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit and by ftiends and admirers like Aruna Asaf Ali and 
Frank Anthony. The book is rich in content arid demonstrates unambi- 
guously that Nehru was a thinker, writer, freedom fighter, pattiamentarian, 
and administrator. His contribution to India’s domestic and foreign policies 
was multifaceted. He was indeed the architect of democratic, secular, and 
modern India. His contribution to nonalignment was greater than anybody 
else’s. ny 

- On the whole, the two books are valuable contributions to the literature 
on Nehru. While the first offers excellent primary material, the second 
contains useful insights on him. i : 


Centre for International Politics, ; , K.P. MIsRA ` 
Organization, and Disarmament, i i 
School of International Studies, ` 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
4 ` 


Islamic Reaseertion in Pakistan 
4 , á 
Anrra M. Weiss, ed. Islamic Reassertion in Pakistan: The Application of 
Islamic Laws in a` Modern State. Foreword by Johh L. Esposito. 
Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University- Press, 1986. Pp. xx'+ 146. . 
$19.95. 


There-has been a resurgence of Islamic fundamentalism in most countries 
: with large Muslim populations. It has generally taken the shape of a 
movement to create an Islamic political, economic, and social system. 
Many Muslim Governments and rulers have turned to Islam in their search 
of legitimacy. f . . - 
The clamour for Islamization is the loudest in Pakistan. As we know, 
Pakistan was created in the name of Islam. However, the rulers Have not 
spelt out how Islam can be translated into a complex, modern State system. 
Islam has only been used as a'slogan by the successive rulers of Pakistan to 
secure popular sanction for the perpetuation of their rule. General Ziaul 
Haq made the most brazen use of the emotional attachment of the people 
of Pakistan to Islam. l as 
The book under review comprises several studies by different scholars 
which focus attention on the programme of Islamization initiated by General 
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Ziaul Hag. Hamza Alavi in his contribution points out how most well- 
- known ulama had, in the period before Independence, opposed the 
demand for Pakistan. The leaders of the All-India Muslim. League had a 
hard time winning them over. Of course they succeeded, but their success 
was only partial. And it came only when the new state was, so to say, just 
over the horizon. The claim that Pakistan was created to fulfil the millen- 
arian religious aspirations of Indian Muslims is not supported by facts. 

Shahid Javed Burki in his piece attempts to analyse economic manage- 
ment in Islam. An Islamic economy in academic circles is understood to 
mean only two things—zakart and interest-free banking. Ann Elizabeth 
Mayer deals with the Islamic alms tax, zakat, and its agricultural counter- 
part, ushr. Grace Clark analyses zakat and ushr as part of the Islamic 
welfare system. Anita M. Weiss attempts to understand the implications of 
the new Islamic laws for women in Pakistan. Although the position of 
Muslim women is guaranteed in the Qur‘an, including their right to inherit- 
ance, their willing consent to marriage, and remarriage by widows and 
divorcees, Muslim societies the world over are notorious for their acquie- 
scence to the steady deterioration in the status of women. Richard Kurin 
and William Richter focus on Islamization as viewed in the various sections 
of society and its implications. 

Since the death of General Ziaul Haq in 1988, two elections have been 
held in Pakistan. Though the military-bureaucratic establishment still holds 
sway in Pakistan, the terms of-the Islamic dialogue initiated by Ziaul Haq 
have changed. The controversy over the Shari‘at Bill, which has been on 
the anvil for a long time, shows that in spite of eleven years of an officially 
sponsored campaign for Islamization the Pakistani society is still unable to 
evolve a consensus on the major issues thrown up by Islam. 

This compilation by Anita M. Weiss is a useful contribution to the . 
literature on Islamization in Pakistan. 


Centre for South, Central, and Southeast KaLm™m BAHADUR 
Asian and Southwest Pacific Studies, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Sri Lanka: Problems and Perspectives 


JONATHAN SPENCER, ed. Sri Lanka: History and the Roots of Conflict. 
London/New York: Routledge, 1990. Pp. xii + 253. £35.00. 

SHELTON U. KODIKARA, ed. South Asian Strategic Issues: Sri Lankan 
Perspectives. New Delhi/Newbury Park, Calif /London: Sage Publi- 
cations, 1990. Pp. 204. Rs 200.00. i 


Since the early 1980s Sri Lanka has been in the vortex of an ethnic conflict. 
It has in fact drifted from crisis to crisis. The ethnic conflict has had its 
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impact not only on political institutions, but also on the social and eco- 
nomic fabric of the country. The external linkages of the major contestants . 
and the internationalization of the ethnic conflict have led to a sharp 
~ deterioration in the South Asian strategic environment. The books under 
review provide fresh insights into the political background and the complex 
facets of the present crisis. While the first book brings together the views of 
the historians and the anthropologists, both foreign and Sri Lankan, the 
second is a collection of essays exclusively written by Sri Lankan scholars 
and specialists. Naturally, therefore, the two books should be of great 
interest to all scholars of South Asian history and politics. 

To take the first book first, many Sinhalese and Tamil chauvinist writers 
have in recent years projected the Tamils and the Sinhalese as two identities 
that have been in conflict with one another for several centuries. This view 
bears out the well-known axiom that truth and objectivity are always the 
first casualty in a time of conflict. In their scholarly essay, “The Generation 
of Communal Identities”, Elizabeth Nissan and R.L. Stirrat explode the 
myth that the Sinhalese and the Tamils have been locked in a confrontation 
for centuries. The pre-colonial states in Sri Lanka were based on kingship. 
The ancient political structure was indifferent to the cultural and linguistic 
traits of the population. What is still more interesting, as the distinguished 
anthropologist Professor S.J. Thambiah has pointed out elsewhere, the 
Sinhalese and the Tamils shared many parallel features in matters relating 
to caste, kinship, and popular religious cults and customs. Unfortunately 
our effort to understand the true nature of the communal conffict in Sri 
Lanka is “vitiated by the unwarranted and anachronistic imposition of the 
dominant political identities of the present day on the past” (p. 19). 

In an interesting essay entitled “The People of the Lion: The Sinhala 
Identity and Ideology in History and Historiography”, R.A.L.H. Guna- 
wardene challenges the widely held view that Buddhist chronicles provide ~ 
evidence of a continuity of Sinhala national identity over a period of two 
thousand years. He highlights the changing connotation of the term 
“Sinhala” from the earliest to the modern times. He shows- how the 
“Sinhalese grouping could be considered identical with the linguistic group- 
ing” only from the twelfth century onwards. 

Dagmar Hellman-Rajanayagam analyses the making and remaking of 
the Sri Lankan Tamil ethnic identity. Like their Sinhalese counterparts, 
the Tamil writers emphasize “divisive historical traditions” to the “near 
total exclusion of those which might unify” (p. 119). History gradually 
turns into-an instrument (pp. 118-19) 


. .. to prove the age old uniqueness of the Tamils, then to bolster their 
political claims for separate representation and weighted electorates; 
from here to demands for autonomy was a small step, and from auto- 
nomy to independence another . . . . The past has been reinterpreted in 
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a way that makes.its acceptance as truth or otherwise vital for the 
survival of the community. 


The other essays too provide rare insights into the political and cultural 
history of Sri Lanka. 

Shelton Kodikara’s edited volume is particularly welcome from an Indian 
standpoint because all the contributors there are Sri Lankans. The book 
mirrors Sri Lankan academic thinking on crucial strategic issues concerning 
South Asia, as well as relations between India and Sri Lanka. A major 
omission is the fact that it does not incorporate the perspectives of the Sri 
Lankan Tamils. Neither Professor Bastiam Pillai, who describes the devel- 
opments that occurred during the post-Accord period, nor Dr A. Sivarajah, 
who highlights the significance of the Tamil Nadu factor in the relations 
between India and Sri Lanka, devotes much attention to the parting of the 
ways between the majority Sinhalese and the minority Sri Lankan Tamils. 
The book, however, should be studied carefully by all Indian students of 
South Asian politics to get a proper understanding of Sri Lankan perspec- 
tives, fears, and misgivings about India. Shelton Kodikara says that “India 
is Sri Lanka’s only near neighbour and in historical times, all invasions of 
the island, barring one, emanated [sic] from South India” (p. 14). This is to 
highlight negative aspects of the relations between India and Sri Lanka 
without referring to the seminal, abiding influences that India has exercised 
on all aspects of Sri Lankan culture down the centuries’ and to project a 
partial if not partisan interpretation of the relations between the two 
countries. If we want to build bridges of understanding based on trust and 
cooperation between the two countries, we must constantly bear in mind 
both of the twin facets of India’s relations with its southern neighbour, viz., 
India’s abiding cultural influence and the asymmetrical power structure 
which make the Sinhalese deeply suspicious of India's foreign-policy objec- 
tives. (Mahatma Gandhi used to refer to Sri Lanka as India’s daughter.) 


Centre for South and Southeast V. SURYANARAYAN 
. Asian Studies, ° 
University of Madras, 


Asia-Pacific 
V.D. CHorra and K.P. Misra, eds. Asia-Pacific Politico-Economic Con- 
vulsions. New Delhi: Continental Publishing House (on behalf of the 


International Institute for Asia-Pacific Studies), 1989. Fp: xiv + 240. 
Rs 200.00. 


This book is a ssnpindion of “important papers and addresses given by the 
delegates” to the International Conference on Cooperation for Peace and 
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Development in the Asia-Pacific Region in the Global Context, convened 
by the International Institute for Asia-Pacific Studies in May 1989. (If one 
does not already know where the Institute is located, one gets very little 
help in the matter from this book.) l 

The aim of the seminar, as the editors claim, was to “search for new 
concepts without bias of the past, without faults and discredited stereo- 
types, and, above all, without ideological blinkers” for accelerating the 
process of cooperation among the countries of the Asia-Pacific region and 
for settling the aċute conflicts and contradictions obtaining among them. 
Contributors include academicians, journalists, Members ‘of Parliament, 
diplomats, and others. 

The first twentyone papers/addresses deal with the Asia-Pacific region in 
general; the other fourteen are concerned with regional conflicts and the 
„economic scenario. : = 

Going by content and scholarship, one can ignore the bulk of the contribu- 
tions. The only articles of a serious nature are the ones by K. Subrahmanyam, 
A.K. Damodaran, V.D. Chopra, V. Suryanarayan, et al. There was no 
need to include Darbara Singh’s welcome address, P.V. Narasimha Rao’s 
inaugural address, and Dinesh Singh’s “Message” if the intention of the 
editors was to provide material for serious reading. 

The hopelessness of conferences on peace, security, etc., is best expressed 
by Sonja Davies of New Zealand, whose paper details the steps taken by 
her country to keep itself free of nuclear weapons. She says (p. 44): 


I personally am tired of coming to peace conferences and hearing 
platitudes that lead nowhere from sincere delegates. We each have to 
look at our own countries and not criticize others. Until each of us can 
confidently say that our country truly seeks peace in a positive way, we 
are just blowing in the wind. 


That she is right is proved by the articles of Nisar Akbar Khan, M. Farid 
Zareef, and Jan Mohammad. The article “Pakistan Policy on Afghanistan” 
by Nisar Akbar Khan, for'instance, carries no exposition of Pakistan’s 
policy: It only answers the earlier papers on the subject by Zareef and Jan 
Mohammad and levels countercharges against Afghanistan. How does 
such an acrimonious tone or temper help the seminar? 

Sanjay Yadav’s paper analyses the earlier civil wars in different parts of 
the world in order to come up with a pattern which determined their ` 
outcome. It then applies that pattern to the Afghan crisis and predicts 
victory to the People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan. This reviewer is 
unable to understand the relevance of this paper to the subject of the 
_ seminar. 

Quite a few articles/addresses in this compilation are marred by poor 
English, bad printing, and editorial lapses. A few of these may be men- 
tioned. It is stated on p. xi that the conference was held in May 1989, but 
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the first two appendices give the date of the conference as 27-29 April 1989 
(pp. 225 and 226). In CH. Tseren’s paper, data on the mineral wealth of 
the Asia-Pacific region are repeated (pp. 46 and 51). At several places 
sentences are repeated in whole or in part (pp. 57 and 79). And there are 
ridiculous mistakes such as “nuclear arms face” (p. 4) and “we women. . . 
have borne the burnt of .. . .” (p. 44). Consider this from the paper by 
Jayanta Kumar Ray, Centenary Professor, University of Calcutta (p. 98): 


The difficulty of comabating this evil [smuggling of narcotics] frequently - 
arises out of the fact that influencial persons in business and government 
carry out underground operations in collusion with hooligans. But the 
problem is so serious that non-official agencies (in collaboration with 
official agencies’ wherever possible) may have to ignore difficulties and 
think of social/commercial boycotts against individuals/organizations 
known to be engaged in blackmarketing of narcotics. - 


Does this need any further comment? How should we react to a piece like-. 
the following (p. 85): “; . .it is our sincere wish that the Soviet Union and 
the US along with all the other Super Powers . :. .” Then there is the 
statement (p. 101):,*. . .the US imperialism and its allies . . . went out of 
their way and waged an undeclared war to force the Kabul government out 
of authority in Afghanistan.” Finally, could they not at least word the 
_Tesolutions of the conference correctly? Resolution No. 6 (p. 229) reads: 
“The conference, with faith in the destiny of the East, harbinger of peace 
and serenity and cradle of human civilization, addressed itself to all the 
people of... .” a l 
When the book is so highly priced, and is meant to achieve such a 
laudable purpose, it ought to have been made ready for the press with 
much more seriousness and respect. 7 
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Political Economy of Soclalism 

f i LEI S 
K.K. Das Gurra. Marxism and Political .of Socialism: 
of Soviet and East European Economies. New Delhi: Sterling Pub- 
lishers Pvt. Ltd, 1989. Pp. xii + 428. Rs 225.00. 


This is an exhaustive account of the numerous economic experiments 
undertaken in the erstwhile Soviet Union and the East European countries 
-in the light of the Marxist paradigm. A quick glance is enough to note ; 
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certain pluses and minuses of the book. As for the pluses, (a) it is a well- 
documented book; (b) it informs us in a convincing way that the year 1965 
constitutes a watershed in the history of the Socialist countries; (c) it 
conveys to us that important research was conducted in almost every 
Socialist country with a view to facilitating the unfolding of Socialism 
there; (d) it highlights the debt owed by Marx to Chernyshevskii, a great 
Russian thinker of the nineteenth century; and (e) it analyses the Yugoslav 
model of “selfmanagement”. The minuses are: (a) it keeps all current 
issues out of its purview so that the discussion itself sounds somewhat 
outdated; ( b) it does not fulfil the expectations it generates, as it fails to 
pursue the arguments to their logical end; (c) the whole tone is one of a 
protagonist of the Socialist system so that the book appears onesided; and 
(d) the optimism reflected in the book regarding the Socialist system has 
proved false. 

The author substantiates his comments by means of authentic quotations 
and statements. For instance, he cites the letter written by Marx to one 
P.V. Annenkov in order to remind the reader that the founder of scientific 
Socialism believed in the transitoriness of capitalism (pp. 41 and 45). Later 
he reminds us that the philosophy of Chernyshevskii was an intellectual 
response to the specific socioeconomic conditions in Russia in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. He also refers to the Russian writings of Cherny- 
. shevskii (p. 80). Chapter 5 is full of apt quotations from Marx, Vera 
Zasulich, Adam Ulam, and so on, the author’s object being to convince us 
that Marx was inclined in the last decade of his life to share Chernyshevskii’s 
theory of historical expediency in the social transformation of Russia. The 
author wants us to note that the Soviet Union and the East European 
countries had to reckon with the problem of incremental capital-output 
ratios in industry in the period 1950-65. He relies on the table mentioned 
in Selucky’s work (p.. 147), as also on the information contained in the 
writing of Czech economists (pp. 251-2), in order to stress that the situa- 
tion in Czechoslovakia manifested alarming symptoms in-the mid—1960s. 
That some Russians continued to be dogmatic even in the 1980s is clear 
from the author’s reference to Smoldyrev’s work (p. 307). The book under 
review is thus a well-documented one. - 

The author points out how the Soviet Union and the East European 
countries: felt compelled in the mid-1960s to introduce reforms in their 
respective economies. He tells us in Chapters 9-11 how they opted, almost 
simultaneously, in favour of certain experiments such as reduction of the 
performance indicators given from above, inculcation of the significance of 
earning profits upon efiterprise chiefs, communication of a message to 
enterprises that their relations with one another and with customers were 
highly relevant, and conscious encouragement to facilitate multidimensional 
transformations—as, for example, from extensive methods to intensive _ 
ones, from command-methods to economic ones, etc. The author also 
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shows in a logical way how the experiments introduced in the Socialist 
economies in the mid-1560s failed to click, how the masses there witnessed 
ups and downs, and how the economies finally became stagnant. He, 
further, demonstrates how the phenomenon of administered prices proved 
to be the Achilles’ heel of the Socialist countries. 

In Chapter 12 the author gives us an analytical account of the economic 
development of Socialist Yugoslavia. The following comment which one 
comes across in the course of the discussion in the chapter neatly sums up 
the tragedy of the: selfmanagement model (p. 345): “The four factors of the 
present-day Yugoslav development, a process initiated in 1965 with the 
claim that it would establish decentralization, deétatization, depoliticization 
and democratization, did not lead to [the] expected results . . . .” 

Chapter 13 is unique in that it gives us information on the various schools 
of thought regarding the theme of convergence of systems. Generally, 

‘scholars dealing with convergence sum up the views expressed on the 
subject in the capitalist countries. The author here, however, provides an 
analysis of the views of Socialist thinkers as well. We find in this chapter a 
very interesting summary of the numerous hypotheses posited in connexion 
with convergence. We are informed of the firm conviction of Socialist 
thinkers that the two systems would never accept each other’s qualities. 
This kind of dogmatic approach made Socialist scholars imagine that the 
days of capitalism were numbered. It also made capitalist thinkers expound 
the concept of convergence. Curiously, the author, who dislikes such 
dogma, yet shows himself to be in agreement, at least-partly, if not ae 
with the views of Socialist thinkers. He says (p. 374): 


As far as the convergence thesis is concerned, it could be argued that 
one of the main preoccupations of researchers of a particular persuasion 
today is to search for supra-institutional components of economic actions 
in different systems for evolving a so-called ideology-free economic 
paradigm. On the assumption that there is a strong possibility for this, 
different types of theses are formulated. In this process a very important 
axiom of scientific foundation is lost sight of, that is, the quality of'a 
substance is not an additive function of its elements. There is an element 
of novelty in the quality of an economic system, leaving aside the issue 
of its degree of development. There are prices, profits, material incen- 
tives, higher pay for qualified people, inequality of income and an 
increasing demand for consumption goods in both the systems. It would 
be very naive to conclude from these that the quality of these specifics is 
the same in both the systems... . Such a methodology ignores the 
importance of qualitative residual and the only criterion for assessing 
Sg es ee cou le hically 

established . . . . Such an approach leads to considerable incomprehen- 

sibility. : : : $ 
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The author unfortunately avoids the discussion of certain issues which are 
highly relevant in the present context. Apparently he holds certain views, 
and these views dominate his thinking so utterly as to prevent him from 
doing justice to the other side. He seems to think, for example, that any 
attempt to introduce market forces in a Socialist country would lead to a 
series of tragedies. He of course blames the in-built inadequacies of market- 
ization rather than the pains of Socialism for the tragedies. He says 
for instance (p. 329): 


. Market Socialism also brought along with it the problem of un- 
employment to its peak. According to the logic of market economy, 
unemployment was regarded as a necessary evil. Unlike the USSR and 
other East European Socialist countries the theory of self-management 
Socialism in Yugoslavia does not subscribe to the principle of employ- 
ment of every employable person. l 


He adds (p. 331): 


Laissez- pie sodain nba ih die ae daaa 
inflation. Because of the reluctance of the-State to intervene strongly in 
the working of the market mechanism, the price rise went up unabated 
[sic] without a corresponding rise in the incomes of the population. 


He further explains (p. 385): 


Facts have provided the evidence that a competitive mechanism within a 
Socialist market does not lead to [a] strengthening of the Socialist forces 
because the basic working unit in isolation or in horizontal contacts with 
others will fail to understand the aggregative result of their economic 
behaviour. 


And he refrains from referring to any of the weaknesses of Socialism. It is 
actually these weaknesses which cause problems in the marriage between 
market and -Socialism. Even a common man can notice the minuses of 
Socialism—such as excessive (or rather exclusive) reliance on the State and 
the resultant parasitism of society, a naive faith in planning from above and 
the resultant neglect of free and fair feedback from below, and the failure 
of Socialist leaders to offer a better model of development as an alternative 
and the consequent pursuit of unashamed consumerism in the Socialist - 
countries as well. Three years ago, almost at the same time when the book 
under review was published, a number of Socialist thinkers undertook 
frank postmortems of Socialist systems. Abalkin, Birman, Zaslavskaya, et 
al., provided very penetrating analyses of the Socialist economies. Paresh 
Š Chattopadhyaya too came out with an outspoken critique. Curiously our 7 
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author makes no reference to them. He is indeed less than perceptive in his 
analysis of the Socialist economies. Hence, he fails to offer any hint of the 
impending crisis and the subsequent demise of the Socialist experiments in 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 

That the author refuses to pursue his arguments to their logical end is 
more than obvious. For example, he rightly criticizes Soviet scholars for 
treating the period from 1917 to 1937 as one of transition of the lower stage 
of Communism or Socialism. The reader naturally gets the feeling that the 

author would pursue the argument further in the subsequent pages. He is, 

however, in for disillusionment; for the author discontinues that argument. 
And at that stage itself. He disagrees that Lenin’s characterization of the 
transition of pre-capitalist Turkestan to Socialist property relations is applic- 
able to India’s path of development (pp. 66 and 67). He, however, again 
does not take the discussion any further although the reader expects a 
penetrating study of the concept of noncapitalist development to follow. 
At one place the author states that different world views or ideologies 
result in different systems. Subsequently, he divides the reality also into 
different segments. Of course, he states early on that world views or ideo- 
logies are different from the views of the world. At another place, however, 
he points out that modifications were made in the mid-1960s in the eco- 
nomic experiments that were then in progress in the Socialist countries, so 
that there was increasing correspondence between value (reflecting Socially 
Necessary Labour Expenditure) and price (p. 318). He refuses to give a 
clear-cut answer to the question whether the world view of bourgeois 
knowledge enables one to understand the view of the world of Socialist _ 
knowledge: 

' The author is clearly a Socialist and a protagonist of Socialism. This 
affects his credentials as an impartial observer. Thus his retort to the 
charge of étatisme levelled against Socialist systems reminds us of “the 
arithmetic matching of opposites”; for he says, inter alia (p. 54): 


The history of the development of capitalism is replete with examples of 
- wanton use of instruments of coercion for economic gains and political 
subjugation. The present-day capitalist system is not an exception. In 
quality and degree the coercion by [the] capitalist State by any standard 
will far outweigh anything attempted by its Socialist counterpart even if 
we considered [sic] what is known as the Stalin era. ~ 
At another place he-justifies étatisme in a Socialist economy on grounds of 
the statist conception. He says (p. 55): “It could therefore be concluded 
that in the first phase of transition, an étatist mode] is a necessity.” 
The author apparently thinks that the problems of the Socialist economies 
can be solved through rational control rather than through basic, systemic 
reforms. He informs us that Kardelj, the well-known Yugoslav leader, had 
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stressed the need (p. 388) to “define the points at which the State plays its - 
important role”. It is this kind of reasoning which makes him rely on 
Babro’s statement that “Socialism has no room for political pluralism” 
(p. 393). ‘And it is faith in the potentialities of the Communist rulers which 
‘prompts him to endorse Bahro’s assertion that only the Communists can 
emancipate man (p. 398). He does refer to Janos Kornai’s famous character- 
ization of the Socialist system as a system known for soft budgetary 
constraints (p. 235), but ignores another equally famous characterization 
of the Socialist system, by Kornai, as a system of shortages. The conspicuous 
absence of similar descriptions of Socialist systems would justify our calling 
the author onesided. 

The last paragraph of the second chapter contains a very revealing 
passage on the methodology employed by the author. It says (p. 37) that 
the methodology is to be applied in two stages: 


First, the researcher has to step into the shoes of Socialist planners and 
then examine the basic factors of the economies in the process of 
planned development. This is what could be called an empathetic 
approach. Secondly, with a better understanding of Socialist systems in 
action, the dialectical penumbra between what is claimed to be true and - 
what is not has to identified. 


It would seem that the author has not only stepped into the shoes of -~ 
Socialist planners but also opted to ignore the catastrophic downfall of the 
Socialist countries. On the last page of the book he glorifies “the intelli- 
gentsia of the Third World” for not being blind to the problems of the 
market economies and Socialism. Elaborating this comment further he 
says that “in the writings of these scholars, there is neither an ideological 
compulsion for condemnation of Socialist systems nor any opportunistic 
overture in praising some of the achievements of the market economies”. 
This elaboration is suggestive. The author wants scholars to refrain from 
condemning Socialist systems and from praising the market economies. He 
implicitly expects them to turn a Nelson’s eye to the obvious problems -of 
- the Socialist countries. The sudden collapse of the Soviet Union and the 
Communist countries of Eastern Europe are a challenge to him and to 
scholars of his way of thinking. 

The book is nevertheless relevant for those who would understand the 
viewpoint of a scholar sympathetic to the experiment of development in 
the former Socialist countries. 
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Horrors of Nuclear Accident 


Zones MEDVEDEV. The Legacy of-Chernobyl. New York/London: Norton 
and Company, 1990. Pp. xiii + 352. $24.95. 


We have had hundreds of scientific papers and official and unofficial 
accounts, and yet we are in the dark as to many of the details of scientific 
importance of what really happened inside Reactor No. 4 of the Chernobyl 
Nuclear Power Station during the period from 26 April to 6 May 1986. At 
“many review meetings held within the former Soviet Union and at various 
international forums experts have discussed the problems of Chernobyl ` 
and the cost in terms of the human, ecological, agricultural, and economic 
devastation wrought by the disaster. The accident has a bearing not only on 
the scientific and technological aspects of nuclear power but also on the 
political and managerial. It was not humanly possible to record what was 
actually happening inside the melting radioactive volcano, with the core 
fuel of the reactor at an unimaginably intense temperature of 3,000°C. No 
manmade object can survive at that temperature to record and report 
scientific information. The records of the hours, minutes, and seconds 
immediately preceding the disaster and the conditions of the victims have, 
however, helped. The sarcophagus (as the entombed reactor is now called) 
is, and wilt remain, a scientific laboratory for many generations yet to 
come. 

The most disturbing aspect of the accident was, however, the cover-up 
that followed. All inconvenient information was resolutely kept out of 
public knowledge. An attempt was made to shift responsibility in spite of 
Mikhail Gorbachev’s policies of glasnost and perestroika. In July 1987, 
when the Soviet Union put the Director of the Chernobyl Station, his 
deputies, and the engineering team on trial, the proceedings were kept 
secret, not so much because of the possibility of classified technical infor- 
mation leaking out, as because of the extreme embarrassment that the 
revelations there would cause to the Soviet Establishment. Many of the 
official review reports have since been classified (even at the International 
Atomic Energy Agency of the United Nations) for fear that they might, 
with the-dangefous information that they contained, undermine the public 
trust in nuclear power. Both the official nuclear agencies-and the. nuclear 
industries have maintained secrecy about what happened, how it happened, 
` and what the consequences would be for the present and future generations. 
The Soviet leaders would not publicly admit failure in a field in which they 
were known to be far ahead of all other countries. Nevertheless Gorbachev 
did not hesitate to appeal for help in meeting the challenges of the Cherno- 

. byl disaster because, as one of the Directors said at the trial, the accident 
ı was not in the plan. The unthinkable had happéned. The engineers and the 
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operators did not know the level of radiation in the’ area; they could not 
measure the radioactivity accurately as there was no radiometer. It was lying 
buried somewhere. There was no meter to read temperatures as high as 
2,000°C. —3,000°C. Director Bryukhanov kept reporting that the radiation 
situation was normal. 

We still do not know the rules and procedures of the Department of 
Atomic Energy for nuclear emergencies. One thing, however, appears 
common to nuclear technocrats the world over: they keep repeating that 
radiation levels are normal, that radioactivity is within the permissible limits, 
and that there is no leak. In any case they permit no news to leak. This 
suppression of information reached a ndiculous ont during the Chernobyl 
disaster. 

As the world observes the sixth anniversary x the nuclear disaster, it 
makes little sense to undertake a witchhunt for the men responsible. The 
focus of the book under review is, therefore, on the most serious problem 
plaguing the nuclear programme, viz., the shroud of secrecy that surrounds 
it. It is difficult for workers, engineers, and scientists to express critical 
Opinions freely for fear that they might lose their jobs and their perks. They - 
are aware of the many safety problems. In fact these have been solved in 
the RBMK blueprint, and perhaps even in the prototypes, but they are not 
solved in the real RBMK-1000 reactors operating in the former Soviet 
Union. Reactor No: 4 at Chernobyl was not the only reactor with built-in 
design defects and faults in the safety system. All the RBMK reactors, 
which provide more than 60 per cent of the nuclear power in the country, 
were and are inherently defective. 

The cover-up did not last long. The inquiries and investigations under- 
taken during 1987-88 showed up the basic lack of-safety in the RBMK; so 
much’so that in 1988 the Soviet Government took the painful decision to 
cancel all plans for the construction of new reactors and to stay the 


` construction of all those that were under construction. On the basis of an 


enormous amount of scientific information, and direct and indirect research 
material, the author of the book under review concludes that the Chernobyl 
disaster was due, not so much to the technology, as to the secrecy and to the 
habit of the nuclear establishment and the Government of SOKETE up 
unpleasant news. 

The Chernobyl disaster has a lesson particularly for India’s nuclear 
3 establishment. Here too there is much concealment of scientific information 
from the public and from the Parliament. Even after Chernobyl the Depart- ` 
ment of Atomic Energy, Government of India, released a volume entitled 
Nuclear Energy Is Safe written by the then Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. There are numerous design defects and manufacturing faults 
in our CANDU reactors, but these have not officially been acknowledged . 
. 80 far. 
Responsibility for this state of affairs in the former Soviet Union ects: 
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admittedly with the political rulers; for in their eagerness to proclaim a 
superiority in scientific achievements they have pushed the engineers and 
the technocrats to commission imperfectly designed and faulty reactors. In 

- March 1984 it was reported that Reactor No. 4 of the Chernobyl plant was 
capable of producing a million kilowatts of energy and had been made 
commercially operational two months ahead of schedule. On 10 March 
1984 the Central Committee and the Council of Ministers congratulated all 
workers, engineers, and operators of the Chernobyl plant on their success 
in reducing the period between the physical launch and full commercial 
operation! It was a victory for Soviet labour, they said. The fact, however, 
is that the special commission, which was to inspect and test nuclear power 
systems, had not yet completed all the necessary tests on 31 December 
1983, when Reactor No. 4 was permitted to operate in accordance with the 
schedule drawn up for it in the Soviet Communist Party’s National Energy 
Planning. Thousands of workers, engineers, and top officials in the Minis- 
tries and Committees would have lost their bonuses, awards, and other 
extras if Reactor No. 4 had not been operational by that date. The result 
was the disaster on 26 April 1986. The experiment that was attempted was 
in fact part of the tests which had been left undone at the time of licensing 
the unit for normal commercial operation: . 

Minor mishaps and accidents are normal in all high-risk technologies, 
but core meltdown is the ultimate accident. It results from a sudden loss of 
the cooling water in the reactor core. And this can occur in less than three 
seconds. The ultimate nightmare of nuclear power is the production of 
monocelemental particles of pure ruthenium (Ru-103 and Ru-106). The 
Chernobyl plume contained particles of ruthenium. As the melting point of 
ruthenium is 2,250°C., it is evident that the reactor core had reached that 
temperature when the disaster occurred. as 

Nuclear authorities everywhere generally claim that their own nuclear 
plants are somehow not prone to this type of disaster. The author, however, 
refutes this claim. He insists that it was a disaster. In other words, accord- 
ing to him, there was a slow nuclear explosion. Though slow, the explosion 
was so powerful that it destroyed the reactor instantly. “It would probably 
have breached any modern containment vessel; there is no effective protec- 
tion against a nuclear explosion”, the author concludes. 

The book contains an enormous amount of scientific data on the environ- 
mentai impact of Chernobyl in various countries, as also a description of 
the structure and the inner core of the reactor. 

That we can develop and construct a reactor that is wholly safe and 
which is also economical is sheer wishful thinking. The dream will never be 
realized. Hopes of an economically viable supply of nuclear power is based 
on the idea of a breeder reactor, which has not yet materialized. Britain, 
Germany, Japan, Russia, and the United States have all abandoned their 
breeder-reactor projects. 
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It is still too early to assess the consequences of the Chernobyl disaster. 
’ The radionuclide composition of the melted core fuel contained plutonium, 
. among other radioactive products. Plutonium and Strontium remain in the. 
body for decades. i 

It is evident, as the author confirms, that the medical history of Chernobyl 
will continue into the next century. 
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Turkey: State and Society 


ANDREW FINKEL and NUKHET SIRMAN, eds. Turkish State, Turkish Society. 
London/New York: Routledge, 1990. A publication of the SOAS 
Centre of Near and Middle Eastern Studies. Pp. x + 312. £35.00. 


This book presents a composite portrait of the Turkish State and society, - 
each facet cf the portrait being exclusive and distinct in itself. The editors 
seek to impart a touch of symmetry to the portrait in their introduction to 
the essays, although they have also posited certain familiar hypotheses not 
precisely relevant to what follows in the rest of the book. The introduction 
also attempts a resumé of the various chapters to elucidate the framework 
and impart thematic coherence. However, not being the fruit of the unfalter- 
ing devotion and perseverance of a single mind, the book appears dis- 
jointed. The reader looks for smooth flow of thought in the written word. 

Apart. from ‘the introduction the book has ten chapters which treat of 
diverse subjects such as “State, Village and Gender in Western Turkey”, 
' “The Turkish Army in Politics, 1960-73”, “The Greywolves as Metaphor”, 
“Politics and Procedure in the 1987 Turkish General Election”, “The Place 
of Parliament in Turkey”, “Class and Clientelism in the Republican People’s 
Party”, “Municipal Politics and the State in Contemporary Turkey”, “The 
Politics of Turkish Development Strategies”, “Women in the Changing 
Political Associations of the 1980s”, and “Kurdish Tribal Organization and 
Lotal Political Processes”. Half of the chapters are papers presented 
originally at a conference on political participation; the rest seem to have 
been included in the volume to “complete the perspective”. There are a 
couple of articles which were first written in Turkish and later translated 
into English. Again, most of the contributors are Turks. Jt would seem that 
the subject of the volume was initially intended to be the Turkish State and 
‘that the editors were subsequently tempted to broaden the scope of the 
volume to include Turkish society as well. 
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The editors are aware of a gap, or lack of a “complete synthesis of 
political processes”, as the book carries no chapter on political organization of 
labour. The gap, however, appears to be too wide. The book leaves out 
such basic aspects as ideology and religion. Sporadic references or a 
fragmentary treatment of those aspects cannot make up the gap. The 
process of evolution of ideology in Turkey, in the neutral or rather inclusive 
sense of the term, vividly mirrors the vicissitudes that the country has 
passed through. The ideological aspect should in fact take precedence over 
the other aspects; for it characterizes the sociopolitical process in Turkey in 
the present century. The contemporary history of Turkey, which is in a way 
the subject of the volume, betrays an ideological bias and bears testimony 
to the overwhelming influence of ideas in every domain. An analysis of the 
various phases of the ideological evolution would unveil the sociopolitical 
phenomena sharply and convincingly. 

Religion also constitutes a basic reality of Turkish society and, to some 
extent, of the Turkish State. It still sets the tone of the various movements 

“in the domain of political culture. Its role, therefore, needs to be analysed 

thoroughly. Even an idea like secularism, which is all-pervasive today in 
the Turkish context, assumes meaning only when it is set against the role of 
religion. Secularism is not necessarily antagonistic to religion. It is in fact 
an outcome of a new religious outlook that goes back to the time of the 
national liberation movement or even earlier. Likewise, the process of 
change, distinctly bearing a religious impress in whatever manner, would 
appear trivial if it is not related to the new religious outlook. The mystique 
of the new religious outlook overshadows all sociopolitical phenomena in 
Turkey. 

The book, as it proceeds, says that “Turkey is turning to the West”. It 
adds: “However, wooing the West has necessitated reform.” Such a sim- 
plistic, sweeping statement from the editors is in line with the familiar 
refrain with which Western scholars generally end up their assessnients of ` 
Turkey or the Ottoman Empire. It is as if Turkey owed everything worth 
the name to the West, or as if the inspiration for Turkey’s survival had 
come exclusively from the West. It is, therefore, time that scholars dis- 
covered the native genius of the people in assimilating or rejecting ideas. 
By the way, Turkey’s response to the recent dramatic changes in the world, 
particularly in its vicinity, shows the character of the native genius. It also 
proves the absurdity of a terminology which expresses prejudice rather 
than thoughtful scholarship. The Turkish approach to the emerging Central 
Asian States is spontaneous: it is not the result of any extraneous prompting. - 

The narrative at places appears insipid; so much so that it fails to 
stimulate us to read on. It is vain to look for intellectual delight in a 
narrative so wanting in felicity. Instances of misplaced emphasis add to the 
discomfort of wading through such a narrative. Take the following sentence, 
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‘for example (p. 19): “Consequently, the main cause of the weakness of 
democracy is regarded as the poverty of political high culture in general ; 
and conservatism in particular.” 
A word about the translation of some terms. An accurate translation of 
“istiklal mahkemeleri” (p. 142, n. 5) would be independence tribunals; for 
these were sct up for a specific purpose and were wound up later on. 
Similarly, the term “mesleki rehber” (p. 290, n. 2) should be rendered as 
professional guide. Also, the present reviewer cannot but draw attention to, 
the evasive reference on p. 228 (n. 8) which mentions neither the heading 
nor the number of the page of the September 1953 issue of Ayin Tarihi 
which carries the suggested information. The reader will have to scan all of 
306 pages of that issue before he can light on that information. 
Nevertheless an overview of Turkey'de does emerge from the volume as'the 
editors hope for. 
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Jordan: Politics and the Economy 7 


RopNeY Witson, ed. Politics and the Economy in Jordan. London/New 
York: Routledge, 1991. Pp. xiv + 243. £35.00. 


This book’ contains eleven papers presented by experts in the fields of 

geography, economics, and political science, mostly Jordanians, to a one- 

day conference on “Politics and Economy in Jordan” held in May 1987 at 

the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London. The 

papers cover certain important aspects of Jordan’s economy and politics 

which have so far not been dealt with in the publications available in the © 
English language. According to the editor of the volume, the purpose of 

_ the book is not only to provide insight into the Jordanian economic and 

political scene but also to break new ground so as to enable the reader to 

assess better the problems currently confronting that country. 

These problems centre on Jordan’s resources, consumer society, foreign 
aid, role of the private sector, balance of payments, and financial mstitu- 
tions. Four papers deal with domestic politics, as also the country’s foreign 
policy and international relations. The authors argue that the constraints of 
its artificial creation and scarcity of resources and political problems not- 
withstanding, Jordan has in its brief history exhibited a remarkable degree 
of resilience. Its political and national identity and regime legitimacy have 
not only survived but also been strengthened. 

Many of the premisés of the authors were put to severe test during the 
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Gulf crisis of 1990-91, when Jordan’s delicate economy, complex domestic , 
politics, and position in Arab-and international affairs were more than 
exposed. Each seemed so vulnerable. Yet the Jordanian system has survived. 
The prognoses made in the papers have thus proved correct. Such a 
positive outcome justifies the- optimism reflected in the book that the 
state’s crisis machinery would successfully tackle the economic and poli- 
tical challenges of the 1990s. ` nts 8 

The contents of the book are well reséarched and fully documented. 
Eactr paper has a comprehensive list of related published works. On the 
whole the book is a valuable addition to the studies on an otherwise under- 
researched though pivotal country’in West Asia. 


Centre for West Asian and African Studies, AHH. ABD 
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DALE F. BICKELMAN arid James PiscaTori, eds. Muslim Travellers: Pil- 


grimage, Migration, and the Religious Imagination. London: Rout- 
ledge, 1990. Pp. xxii + 281. Price; not indicated. 


This is the most systematic and comprehensive study in English so far of 
the impact of travel—travel enjoined or encouraged by Islam or otherwise— 
upon the social, political, and economic life of the Muslims, and of the role 
of such travel in their social history. The book consists of 255 pages of text, 
along with end-notes and references, plus a useful glossary of seven pages. 
In addition, there is a valuable annotated bibliography of related studies, 
as also an 8-page long list of general references. References at the end of 
each chapter to the sources, both primary and secondary, are in them- 
selves quite a significant contribution. The book is divided in four parts, 
prefaced by an introductory chapter entitled “Social Theory in the Study of 
Muslim Societies”. The first part details the doctrine of travel in Islam; the 
second consists of travel accounts; the next part deals with a broad spectrum 
of both religiously enjoined pilgrimages and general migrations; and the 
last part surveys the travels undertaken by saints and by students of 

religion, as also by those wanting to pay homage at the tombs of holy men. 
`>- The book is the outcome of workshops on the subject “Movement and 
Exchange in Muslim Societies” held in New York in April 1986 and at 
Princeton in September 1987. It provides both broad-based interpretative 
presentations and specific case studies. It is nevertheless a well-integrated 
work in so far as it maintains a standard format and style of coverage for 
each part. Each presentation,moreover, is of a high professional quality. 
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In the introductory chapter the editors explicitly explain the various 
forms of trayel enjoined or encouraged in Islamic doctrine. Nevertheless 
their preoccupation with the rise of political Islam in Muslim lands in 
recent years is clear. This concern is justified in view of the pre-modern. 
travel accounts (discussed in many articles in the book) and the way travel 
contacts facilitated the revival of Islam in the eighteenth and nineteenth , 
centuries. i : 

‘The forms of travel enjoined or encouraged in Islam are, broadly; kajj o 
pilgrimage to. Makka (Mecca), rihla or travel for the sake of acquiring 
religious knowledge ‘or for other purposes, and ziyara or visits to local 
shrines. Yet another form of trayel enjoinéd in Islam is hijra or obligatory 
migration from lands where the practice of Islam is constrained to lands 
. where it is not so constrained—at least in principle. This last form of travel 
acquired a new dimension in recent times when extremist Islamic groups in 
certain Muslim countries made attempts to persuade their followers to 
migrate from their homes to “safer” places. f 

In the first part of the book Muhammad Khalid Masud explains that 
_ hijra was, according to some Islamic scholars, meant to support and 
strengthen Islam in its early days and that it cannot be invoked again unless 
there is a similar situation in any given country. He further suggests that 
with the rise of nation states and the widespread acceptance of.a secular 
world view, the mediaeval concepts of Dar al-Islam (“Abode of Islam”) 
- and Dar al-Kufr (“Abode of Unbelief”) need to be redefined. He traces 
the evolution of the doctrine of hijra, pointing out that although references 
to hijra are quite frequent in Fatwa literature, which consists of responses < 
- to specific questions there is no systematic study yet on the subject. 

Sam I. Gellens examines the interaction between three mediaeval Islamic - 
societies through the dynamism of rikla or talab al-‘ilm (“travel for the sake 
of acquiring religious knowledge”). He underlines the significance of rihla 
by pointing to its deep roots in Islamic tradition, its popularity, and its role 
in facilitating movement and exchange between Muslim societies. He also 
expresses his appreciation of the value of “this comparative method in, 
_ studying Islamic history”. His own study reveals the existence in Muslim 
societies of “both universally shared sentiments and the strength of local 
_ ties”. The three intellectual centres examined in this essay are Spain, 
Egypt, and Khurasan in the tenth and eleventh centuries. Gellens explains 
how, in the past, rikla/talab al-‘ilm contributed, along with Islamic uni- 
versalism, to regionalism and localism. He advances two main reasons for 
this. First, the powerful forces that were generated in the early centuries 
after the Islamic conquest represented the composite religious and cultural 
tradition of each region, with the people there manifesting their pride in 
their heritage, both old and new. The second reason related. to the psy- 
chology of the, traveller himself, who was usually a man of solid middle- 
class background and was fully imbued with the values of his native land. 
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In the second part of the book, A rrahmane El Moudden has an‘essay 
in which the focus is on the Gravel accounts of Morocco written between the 
fourteenth and the eighteenth century. Again we turn here to the theme of 
Islamic universality versus local loyalty. The author invites our attention to’ 
, the ambivalence in those travel accounts, and suggests that though the 
traveller gets closely linked to the idea of the Muslim community as’ a 
whole, he is never lost; he rather starts appreciating the specificity of his _ 
own people and culture through contacts with people i in another cultural < 

. Abderrahmane El Moudden describes the journeys made by pilgrims 
“and scholars to the Hijaz during the period to illustrate how these often 
Brought Dack new ideas: and even. initiated broad changes inthe: Arab 
Maghrib. 

In her survey of the kajj accounts left by travellers from South Asia, 
particularly the Indian subcontinent—accounts written “mostly in Urdu, a 
few in Persian, a handful written in or translated into English”—Barbara 
D. Metcalf suggests that those accounts took shape initially in the peri6d of 
`- British rule, a period of “complex and extensive re-definition of Islam and 
of community life” in the South Asian region. This article by Metcalf is 


generally dull and vague, possibly owing to lack of imagination in the 
Indian accounts themselves. It is of course illustrated with photographs. 


Metcalf points out how those accounts are rooted in the’ peculiarity and the ` 


plural character of Indian culture. She, however, pays no attention to the 
variety in perception, which is itself due to cultural variation. And as for 
the accounts written after 1947, she is unable to show in what way the 
Pakistani accounts are different and how, if at all, they reflect the new 
entity. 

In the third section Mary Byrne McDonnell describes the patterns of 
Muslim pilgrimage in Malaysia between 1885 and’1985. She points out how 
management of hajj underwent transformation under the national 
Government and how hajj today has turned into a tool of national eco- 
‘ nomic development and nationbuilding. She also comments on the influence 
of the small Malay community settled in Makka and the impact of Islamic 
revivalism in Cairo and the Hijaz on Malaysian Muslim pilgrims. Kemal 
- H. Karpat discusses the circumstances in which large numbers of Muslims 
‘migrated from Russia and the Balkans in the second half of the nineteenth 
century and the beginning of the present. He also describes how their 
settlement in Turkey has helped in reshaping the socioreligious attitude of 
the migrants. Ruth Mandel deals with the migration of certain groups of , 


Turkish workers to West Germany. She shows how this led to a variety of - 


exchanges, both in West Germany and back home in Turkey, only to 
contribute to the dynamics of social mobility of those workers. 

In the last section Robert Launay tries to establish links between trade, - 
‘travel, and religious learning among the Dyula of the northern part of Côte 
d'Ivoire. He points out how, even though travel and study in the Hijaz and 
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other Arabic-speaking West Asian countries posed a challenge owing to 
the influence of revivalist movements from the eighteenth century onwards, 
. the indigenous’ Islamic tradition, being rooted in locally disseminated reli- . 
‘gious knowledge, was strong enough to withstand that challenge. Except 
for occasional references to travel to the Arabic-speaking West Asian 
countries, the essay is more an account of the conflict between local 
tradition and the universal Islamic currents, particularly those originating 
in the Muslim heartland, than a survey of travel experience. 

Julia A. Clancy-Smith’s account of the emergence of the Rahmaniyya 
order in Algeria, however, directly relates to the travel of its founder to | 
Egypt and the Hijaz, and his prolonged sojourn in the Arab East. In 
Egypt, in particular, he acquired advanced Islamic learning and attained 
spiritual perfection, and his long stay in Cairo “brought him within the 
inner circle of leading Egyptian ‘ulama and sufis”. Perhaps the. most 
important of all his contacts here was the charismatic Muhammad ibn 
Salim al-Hifnawi, the Rector of al-Azhar; for he learnt from the sufi leader 
of the seriousness of the European inroads into Muslim territory and of the 
need to revive the early spirit of Islam. Julia A. Clancy-Smith surveys the 
religious and social role of the Rahmaniyya order in the Arab Maghrib. 
The tomb of the founder of this order is now a place of pilgrimage. People 
from far and near go to it in search of happiness in this world and the next. 

The North African Jewish migrant community in Israel have a custom of 
visiting the shrines of saints and holding celebrations there. ‘Alex Weingrod 
compares this custom with certain customs prevalent in Morocco. Nancy 
Tapper deals with the significance of the participation of women in such 
visits to shrines. She says that it affords opportunities to women to assert 
their equality with men. ' 

This book is a valuable contribution to our understanding of both the 
significance-of various forms of travel in Muslim societies and the impact of 
travel on the making of the social history ‘of the Muslims in general. 
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India’s Foreign Policy in the 
Evolving Global Order 


MUCHKUND DUBEY 








The primary purpose of any country’s foreign policy is to promote its 
national interest—to ensure its security, safeguard its sovereignty, contri- 
bute to its growth and prosperity, and generally enhance its stature, influ- 
ence, and role in the comity of nations. A country’s foreign policy should 
also be able to serve the broader purpose of promoting peace, disarmament, 
and development and of establishing a stable, fair, and equitable global 
order. This latter purpose may at times appear to conflict with the former, 
but in the medium and long run it too is likély to serve the country’s 
national interest. “N 

India’s foreign policy is inspired by the ideals and vision of the leaders of 
our independence movement and reflects the finest elements of our cultural 
and philosophical heritage. It was shaped and articulated in the early years 
after Independence by India’s first Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru. Its 
essential principles, to which we are all committed irrespective of our 
political and religious affiliations are embodied in our Constitution. The 
policy combines national interest with the broader objectives mentioned 
above. Its sheet-anchor is nonalignment—not as a negative or neutral 
concept of keeping out of the rival Power blocs which dominated the 
period following the Second World War, but as a positive concept of 
exercising independence of judgement and action in matters of foreign 
policy, judging each issue on its merits, and not just toeing the line laid 
| down'by others or, as Nehru said, becoming the “plaything” of others. 

There is, and will have to be, therefore, a continuity in India’s foreign 
policy; for no Government of India can afford to abdicate independence of 
judgement and action and compromise the basic values enshrined in our 
Constitution. 

For many years after Independence, this foreign policy admirably served 
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our national interest. It then gave us an international profile larger than 
was warranted by our economic strength and military power. On several 
occasions it helped in lowering tension between the rival Power blocs and 
pulling them back from the precipice so as to enable the world to gain the 
urgently needed breathing-space to pursue goals of economic development 
and political consolidation. It made it possible for us to maintain normal 
relations with all the major Powers of the world in varying degrees of 
warmth and intimacy and enlist their help in carrying out the tasks of 
development. 

Both external and internal factors, however, combined in the later years 
of the Nehru era and after, to deprive this policy of some of its élan and 
effectiveness. Externally, our defeat at the hands of China in 1962 proved 
to be a major setback, and the relationship of near-permanent hostility 
with Pakistan exercised a disabling effect on our foreign policy. Internally, 
India was increasingly seen as a country which could not live up to the 
expectations aroused by it in the economic field; nor could it graduate to 
the status of a major military Power, as China did. 

There have been changes of seismic proportions in the world situation in 
recent years. India’s foreign policy must, while retaining its basic tenets, 
adapt to these changes. Till now the most far-reaching change is the end of 
the Cold War and the accompanying phenomenon of disintegration of the 
Communist empire, and the headlong rush by Russia, the East European 
countries, and many of the countries which were earlier part of the now- 
defunct Soviet Union towards democracy, free play of market forces, and 
integration with the capitalist system. 

The end of the Cold War has led to unprecedented progress in resolving 
some of the chronic and seemingly intractable regional conflicts and in 
restoring to the United Nations its legitimate role in the field of security 
and in disarmament. It has proved to be the most important factor in the 
achievement of Namibian independence. It has caused President F.W. de 
Klerk of South Africa to go about liquidating the apartheid regime in his 
country. The United Nations has started playing an active role in the 
security field because, for the first time, the permanent members of the 
Security Council are able to act together. 

The two largest nuclear Powers of the world—Russia (i.e., the former 
Soviet Union) and the United States—have agreed to eliminate all land- 
based, intermediate-range missiles and two-thirds of their strategic nuclear 
weapons. Together with the United Kingdom and possibly France, they 
have taken unilateral action to eliminate all tactical and short-range nuclear 
weapons. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) and the 
member countries of the now-defunct Warsaw Pact have agreed to slash 
their conventional arms by almost half. And an unprecedented convention 
has recently been signed by nations across the globe to ban, under strict 
verification, the development, production, stockpiling, deployment, and 
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use of chemical weapons, which constitute an important category of weapons 
of mass destruction. k 

With the disintegration of the Soviet Union and Russia’s decision to 
abdicate its status as a Super Power by resiling from its commitment to 
security overseas and forging a link of active strategic cooperation with the 
Western Powers, the United States has emerged as the only Syper Power 
in the world. Indeed, it has been acting as one in pursuit of its national 
interest. The absence of a countervailing Power against the United States 
poses a new challenge for the foreign policy of India and other countries of 
the Third World. 

Although the United States is militarily the only Super Power, as far as 
economic matters are concerned, we are living in a multipolar world. 
Three new centres 6f economic power have emerged—North America 
dominated by the United States, Europe dominated by united Germany, 
and Asia and the Pacific region dominated by J apan. These centres are in 
competition with one another for the world market, raw materials, and 
political influence. 

In spite of their competition inter se in the economic field, these Powers 
have a common security and strategic objective: they have a vested interest 
in maintaining the status quo in view of the rise of new Powers, parti- 
cularly in the Third World. Instead of two rival Power blocs contending for 
hegemony as in the era of the Cold War, we have today a new alliance 
striving to establish its hegemony. This alliance consists of both East and 
West and Japan against the rest of the world, particularly the Third World. 
Germany and Japan still depend on the United States for their security. 
China too is a member, albeit an informal member, of the new alliance. 
Aware of the limits imposed upon it by economic factors, the United Stétes 
prefers to work through the new alliance rather than all by itself. 

For the developing countries this multipolarity presents an uncertain, 
complex global environment in which there may not be many new éppor- 
tunities, but there certainly is increased vulnerability. At present there 
seems to be no chance of the developing countries being able to exploit the 
differences that obtain inter se among the major economic Powers. Of 
course the situation may change in the medium, and long run. 

This period since the Cold War coincides with a movement away from 


authoritarianism and towards multiparty democracy, from passive submission 
to oppression and towards the assertion of human rights, from the central 
regulation of the economy and towards free play of market forces, from 
economic autarky and towards integration into the world economy, and 
from tension and confrontation and towards détente and cooperation. In 
fact this movement constitutes the hallmark of the recent changes in the 
world situation. À ` 

In our own region we have seen the restoration of democracy in Bangla- 
desh and Nepal and the assumption of power by elected Governments in 
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Pakistan. Country after country has given up inward-looking, State-con- 
trolled economic management and opted for adjustment programmes 
designed to give market forces the maximum scope for regulating the 
economy. The threat to human survival posed by the mindless nuclear 
arms race during the best part of the 1980s and by such environmental 
dangers as global warming and the depletion of the ozone layer is another 
strong motivation for giving up the path of confrontation and for evolving a 
cooperative approach to meet the challenge posed by those perils. Ideology 
naturally takes a back seat when the very survival of humankind is at stake. 
Ideally this should also lead to a general perception of the limits of 
unilateral and bilateral action and hence to a revival of multilateralism. But 
this is yet to happen. 

The single overriding factor underlying all these changes is the modern 
technological revolution, which consists, among other things, of the great 
advances made in such fields as microelectronics, informatics, robotics, 
communications, biotechnology, and the space and new material sciences. 

The modern technological revolution has also led to the globalization of 
the process and pattern of production, consumption, trade, and distribu- 
tion. It has, further, heightened the perception, and underlined the reality, 
of interdependence among nations. It has made economic issues more 
complex and more interrelated, calling for an integrated approach to deal 
with them. However, we find that this interdependence is basically one- 
sided and asymmetrical in that it is the advanced countries which call all the 
shots. The developing countries are at the receiving end of the decisions 
made by the advanced countries. 

Modern technology has emerged as the most powerful engine of growth. 
Unfortunately, the developing countries have neither the infrastructure 
nor the resources nor the skilled manpower needed to harness modern 
technology for their economic advancement. On the other hand the regime 
for technological transfers has tended to grow more and more restrictive. 
Consequently, there is today a widening technological gap which tends to 
aggravate the general economic gap between the developed and developing 
countries. Side by side with globalization there is thus the trend of marginal- 
ization of the developing countries. 

Modern technology has also led to an intensification of competition 
worldwide. On the one hand this has resulted in a spate of mergers and 
takeovers of firms and the emergence of transnational corporations as 
immensely powerful economic entities. On the other hand it has tended to 
integrate regional markets and to establish new regional economic group- 
ings and inject life into those that are already there. As of 1 January 1993 
the European Community (EC) is an integrated market with free move- 
ment of goods and services. Steps have already been taken to establish a 
larger European Economic Area with the integration of the markets of the 
member countries of the European Free Trade Association (EFTA) with 
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the integrated EC market in all areas except agriculture. Canada, Mexico, 
and the United States have joined to form a North American Free Trade 
Association (NAFTA). In Asia and the Pacific, the Association of South- 
east Asian Nations (ASEAN) has decided to quicken its movement towards 
its own constitution as a free trade area. And two new groupings—the Asia 
and Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) and the East Asian Cooper- 
ation Grouping—have been set up with the possibility of their being 
converted into free trade areas at some time in the future, depending upon. 
the nature of the international trading system that would be put in place 
and the conditions of competition in such a system. 

These groupings will, in the short and medium run, seek to subject the 
exports of the developing countries to discriminatory treatment so as to 
acquire greater strength for the tough bargaining in trade matters that lies 
ahead. Most developing countries, including India, are therefore outside 
those groupings. This is yet another development contributing to the 
marginalization of the majority of the developing countries. 

In a sense India can derive satisfaction from these changes. The end of 
the Cold War and the disappearance of the two rival Power blocs are a 
vindication of what the Nonaligned Movement (NAM) has stood for. 
NAM, particularly India, can also take some credit for bringing about the 
far-reaching nuclear and other disarmament measures adopted recently. 
India is the largest democracy in the world, and its mixed economy has 
always provided ample scope for the operation of free market forces. 

In another sense, however, these changes have, by.removing the certainty 
of the Cold War and introducing a number of imponderables in the world 
situation, posed new problems for India’s foreign policy. They have parti- 
cularly set in motion certain highly negative trends. 

First, the world continues to be divided into the nuclear “haves” and 
“have-nots”. The nuclear “haves” seem to be determined to retain their 
arsenals of nuclear weapons, albeit on a reduced scale, and to prevent 
others from acquiring such weapons. The irony is that the targets of 
nuclear weapons are now the countries of the Third World as these are 
being looked upon as the main threat to the security of the nuclear-weapon 
Powers. Instead of being discarded after the end of the Cold War, deterrence 
is being retained and honed for being used discriminately against the 
countries of the Third World. The countries of the Third World are now 
under tremendous pressure to desist from developing weapons of mass 
destruction and to reduce their alleged excessive! military expenditure. 

Second, instead of revitalizing multilateralism under the United Nations, 
the new alliance has successfully mounted an all-out campaign to destroy 
the multilateral character of the world body, to alter its agenda, and to 
undermine its functioning in certain areas. Hard-core economic issues like 
the removal of poverty, development strategies, trade, money, finance, 
and debt have been taken off the agenda of the United Nations and 
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transferred to the International Monetary Fund, the World Bank, and the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), over which they have 
greater control and which permit them to use cross-conditionalities and 
cross-retaliation. Organizations forming part of the UN family are also 
being held in leash through denial of the finances due to them. And in the 
Security Council, it is the permanent members which, acting in concert, 
take all the decisions affecting world peace and security. 

Third, there is a quest for regional balance of power through induction 
of sophisticated arms from abroad. The motive is both strategic, i.e., to 
prevent regional Powers from upsetting the regional balance in their respect- 
ive regions, and commercial, i.e., to dispose of the arms rendered surplus 
with the end of the Cold War and to prevent the closure of the industrial 
units which produce arms. Modern arms have a fluidity of their own. They 
are not necessarily used by the country to which they are supplied, and in 
the region of their first destination. They have a destabilizing effect both in 
the region where they are originally inducted and in the adjoining regions 
to which they travel. This also has an adverse effect on the overall process 
of disarmament. 

Fourth, there are a number of ad hoc discriminatory regimes aimed at 
preventing the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction. These include 
regimes for ehemical weapons (The Australian Club), nuclear weapons 
(The COCOM Arrangements), and missiles (The Missile Technology 
Control Regime, or MTCR). The lists of dual-purpose technologies, sub- 
stances, and equipment Which cannot be exported to the countries of the 
Third World under these regimes are so extensive as to have the effect of 
freezing the technological and industrial development of the developing 
countries in those vital areas. It is also very difficult to judge whether the 
restrictions applied in any particular case are motivated by the commercial 
consideration of preventing the country concerned from developing com- 
petitive capacity or by the consideration of ensuring nonproliferation. 
Those regimes have no sanction in international law. As they are outside 
the United Nations and their membership is restricted, they have the effect 
of undermining multilateralism. By now it has also become clear that those 
regimes are going to coexist with the disarmament treaties of a universal 
character that may be concluded in the areas they (1.e., those regimes) 
cover. 

Fifth, a development of major concern to a country like India is the 
trend. of disintegration of nation states. The examples are Czechoslovakia, 
Ethiopia, the erstwhile Soviet Union, and Yugoslavia. Being sure of their 
own national integrity, which is underpinned by their military power or 
that of their allies, and in view of their own relative political stability and 
economic prosperity, the countries of the new alliance have started espousing 
causes and championing principles calculated to encourage fissiparous 
forces in those countries of the Third World where the economic and 
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political situation is far from stable. This may lead to further disintegration 
of nation states. The recently discovered enthusiasm of the new alliance for 
selfdetermination in parts of sovereign states, its determination to use its 
political and economic leverage to interfere in the affairs of other states in 
the name of human rights and good governance, and the sanctions that it 
has successfully sought for intervention in other countries on humanitarian 
grounds—these are all pointers in this direction. Sovereignty, of late, has 
never been absolute; but now it is being subjected to further curtailment 
and abridgement. 

Sixth, a whole set of noneconomic conditionalities for giving aid or 
making trade concessions available have been devised, and are being 
applied, m order to mfluence the domestic economic, political, and security 
policies of the recipient countries. These amount to an infringement of the 
sovereignty of those countries. 

Seventh, Islamic fundamentalism provides a leverage to countries like 
Iran, Pakistan, and Saudi Arabia to meddle in our internal affairs. Our 
dependence on the Middle East for oil makes us increasingly vulnerable to 
the pressure of Islamic fundamentalism. Here we have a common concern 
with China, the EC, Japan, Russia, and the United States, which have 
reasons of their own to contain this phenomenon. However, whereas in 
our case the danger lurks near our doorstep or in our close vicinity, for 
these other countries it is still somewhat remote. 

Eighth, the external economic environment for countries like India to 
pursue a developmental strategy based principally on export expansion and 
inflow of foreign private capital is not at all favourable. For the past decade 
or so the economies of the advanced countries, which constitute the main 
markets for our exports, have either been recession-bound or are growing 
at a very sluggish rate. These economies have also been suffering from 
fiscal, payments, and exchange-rate imbalances. In spite of the efforts 
made in Group of 7 (G-7) Summits, the industrially advanced countries 
have not achieved effective coordination of their macroeconomic policies, 
so badly needed for restoring balance and realizing the full potential of 
growth of the world economy. 

Njoth, the trend in the field of trade is to resort increasingly to unilateral 
and bilateral coercive measures as exemplified in the application of the 
Special and Super 301 of the US Trade and Competitiveness Act, to 
negotiate reciprocal access to markets, and to use cross-retaliation. It is not 
certain that the multilateral trading system that would emerge from the 
Uruguay Round of Trade Negotiations, if and when it concludes, will be 
any more liberal than it is today, particularly as the IPR (Intellectual 
Property Rights) regime envisaged in the Dunkel Draft Text will have a 
trade-restrictive effect and as there is no provision for regulating the 
restrictive business practices of transnational corporations. It now also 
appears certain that this multilateral trading system would in fact, instead 
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of replacing, coexist with discriminatory regional arrangements and arbit- 
rary unilateral actions and bilateral pressures for wresting trade conces- 
sions. . 

Tenth, even after the adoption of significant measures of disarmament, 
the much-touted “peace dividend” is still outside the reach of the develop- 
ing countries, although some of the major military Powers, particularly 
Russia and the United States, have already made important savings out of 
disarmament and are factoring sizeable amounts of the “peace dividend” 
into their plans to curtail budget deficits and to undertake public expendi- 
ture programmes. The improvements that this is likely to bring about in 
their own economies would undoubtedly help the countries of the Third 
World also. However, prospects of diverting those resources directly to the 
developing countries are not at all bright; for these are needed to meet 
pressing needs in the social and infrastructure sectors of the countries 
concerned. 

There is little evidence of conversion taking place in those countries. 
This is so because it is a very slow, painful, and expensive process., The 
prerequisites for its success are a growing economy and a better climate of 
international cooperation. 

In this vastly changed and still changing world situation with its uncer- 
tainties and ambiguities and given -both its negative and positive aspects, 
India’s foreign policy will have to be conducted with extraordinary skill, 
nimbleness, and imagination. It is necessary to make adjustments and take 
initiatives. It is equally important to retain full flexibility in the.conduct of 
our foreign policy. This is hardly the time to tie ourselves down to any 
particular ideology, howsoever modern and glittering it may appear, or to 
climb on to any particular bandwagon. In any case India is too big a 
country to resort to such short cuts. 

India should develop close relations with each of the three major centres 
of power instead of casting in its lot with any one of them. The range of its 
foreign-policy interests is so wide that it can ignore its relations with any 
important ‘country of the world only at its cost. 

In any event, it must cast aside the blinkers of the Cold War and start 
looking at issues and its relations with the major Powers purely in the 
perspective of its own national interest and not on the basis of the image it 
had of them during the period of the Cold War. It should be in a position to 
do with those Powers things that it had not done earlier at any time on 
account of considerations of the Cold War. 

Working for an equitable world order is a good practical policy. It is also 
consistent with the values and ideals enshrined in India’s Constitution. In 
spite of the difficulties confronting India on the domestic front, many 
countries of the Third World await a lead from India. 

With the end of the Cold War the threat to and pressure on the indepen- 
dence of the South have assumed new forms. The present negative trends 
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in the world are contrary to the logic of the objective factors involved. It is 
the historic duty of India and of NAM to expose those contradictions and 
to seek to reverse the negative trends. There is no better way of doing this © 
than by working through the United Nations. 

The United Nations has always been at the centre of India’s vision. India 
should, therefore, actively work to strengthen the multilateral system 
under the United Nations. It should lend prompt support to the recommend- 
ation of the UN Secretary-General for the establishment of a permanent 
peacekeeping force of the United Nations. It should also vigorously pursue 
its own proposal submitted to the Third Special Session of the General 
Assembly Devoted to Disarmament, for the establishment of a multilateral 
verification system under the United Nations. It should, further, take the 
lead in strengthening the dispute-settlement mechanism under the United 
Nations by introducing an element of compulsion and enhancing and 
strengthening the role of the International Court of Justice. Finally, the 
United Nations would not be able to functian independently for the benefit 
of all the countries of the world until its funding is put on a longterm 
automatic basis. 

However, if the decisionmaking process in the United Nations, parti- 
cularly in the Security Council, is not democratized, reform of the United 
Nations on the above lines would prove counterproductive from the point 
af view of the developing countries. The strengthened United Nations 
would be used against those countries by way of imposing the peacekeeping 
force on them, subjecting them to compulsory arbitration for compliance 
with norms and standards on environment etc., and authorizing interven- 
tions in those countries on humanitarian grounds. Given some of its unique 
problems, India would particularly be vulnerable to such pressures. 

That is the reason why India took the initiative for expanding the 
membership of the Security Council as a step`in the direction of democrat- 
ization of the decisionmaking process. By now the idea has gathered 
widespread support. What is more, it has even been endorsed by NAM. 

India’s claim to permanent membership of the Security Council is on a 
somewhat different footing. India insists that there has to be an agreement 
not only on expanding the membership of the Security Council but also on 
enlarging the number of permanent members. This idea may not find 
favour with some of the present permanent members as they would not like 
the exclusiveness of their position to be affected. 

Moreover, even if it is agreed that there should be a few more pérmanent 
members, it is clear that India wowld not-necessarily find a place among 
them. The Asian Group would have a decisive say in the matter, and India 
would be confronted there with gther contenders such as Indonesia and 
Pakistan. f 

India was unwise to announce publicly at the last session of the General 
Assembly that it was interested in permanent membership of the Security 
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Council. This is a kind of thing one works for quietly in regional and other 
groups. One does not make an announcement about it. Besides, permanent 
membership is something that a country earns on the basis of its economic 
and political clout, not just on the basis of a claim made from a public 
platform. 

Along with the Group of 77 (G-77) and the Group of 15 (G-15) NAM 
should continue to be the chosen instrument for India’s playing a role in 
the field of multilateral diplomacy. It is often argued that with the disappear- 
ance of the two rival Power blocs, NAM has turned redundant. It is also 
argued that NAM or G-77 no longer serve India’s interests: India’s destiny 
lies in joining the big league of the major economic and political Powers. 

It is true that one of the purposes of NAM was to oppose the division of 
the world into two Power blocs, to prevent the proxy wars that the blocs 
waged in the Third World, to ensure that rivalry between the blocs did not 
escalate into a conflict and a nuclear war, and to halt the nuclear arms race. 
With the end of the Cold War and the subsequent events this purpose has 
been largely served, and NAM stands vindicated. 

The essence of NAM, however, was to enable various countries to 
exercise independence of judgement and freedom of action on international 
issues and to promote peace, disarmament, and development. NAM also 
threw its weight behind the objective of establishing a new, equitable world 
order. This task is as yet unaccomplished. In fact it has acquired greater 
importance and urgency since the end of the Cold War. 

Unfortunately, owing mainly to the extreme vulnerability of the devel- 
oping countries, and because of the development and debt crises, NAM 
has ceased to be a forum of joint action. And G-77 has lost its unity of 
purpose: its overall policy package is getting increasingly diluted and 
fragmented. Agreements reached in the NAM and G-77 forums are at a 
highly generalized level. They are seldom adhered to when it comes to 
taking positions on tough negotiating issues. 

India has so far successfully used collective bargaining of the developing 
countries-through the NAM and G-77 forums for improving the external 
environment for its growth and for warding off political and economic 
pressures from the countries of the North. It needs those forums more than 
ever at this critical juncture. Besides, it is still far from joining the big 
league, and it is doubtful whether it would be able to join in the near 
future. Even if it does in the long run, it is its moral duty and in its longterm 
national interest to work for an equitable world order. I 

In order that it may be effective, NAM should be infused with a new 
purpose and direction relevant to the multipolar world. It should change its 
procedures and methods of work; it should also devise mechanisms for 
monitoring global events and timely intervention, wherever necessary. The 
process of improvement in NAM’s functioning and method of work started 
from the Harare Summit (1986). It continued through the Belgrade and 
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Jakarta Summits and the intervening NAM Foreign Ministers’ Conferences. 
Some important changes have been made, but a lot yet remains to be done. 

India took the initiative in the matter of setting up G-15 so as to enable a 
group of politically and economically significant developing countries to 
hold regular consultations and coordinate positions at the highest level on 
globall issues, and to promote economic and technical cooperation among 
them. It hoped that the highly industrialized countries, which regarded 
NAM or G-77 as too large and unwieldy to be effective forums and, 
therefore, not worth doing serious business with, would take the smaller 
forum of important developing countries more seriously. The idea was to 
see G-15 develop as a dialogue partner of G-7, the summit-level group of 
the highly industrialized countries. G-15 has not yet fulfilled its promise, 
but it is too early for us to pass a final verdict on it. India should, therefore, 
persevere with it and try to make-it-more effective, particularly as the next 
summit this year is going to be held iri {ndia. 

Close, constructive, and multifaceted relationships with the neighbour- 
ing countries should always remain a principal objective of India’s foreign 
policy. The forging of such relationship is both the test of the success and 
the warp and woof of India’s foreign policy. We are judged by the world 
through the prism of our relationships with our neighbours. Strained 
relationships with neighbours would seriously lower India’s leverage in 
laying its rightful role as a major Power in the world arena. A hostile 
neighbourhood provides scope for outside Powers to hold India in leash. 
Moreover, friendly relationships with neighbours are essential for India’s 
stability and military and economic security. 

It also goes without saying that potentially our neighbours are our best 

partners for economic and commercial cooperation. Anything that we may 
do through such cooperation to contribute to their growth and prosperity is 
bound to redound to our benefit. 
, The following are some of the guiding principles for the conduct of our 
foreign policy vis-a-vis our neighbours: (a) We should make every possible 
effort to ensure that the pluralistic (multiethnic and multireligious) character 
of society is preserved in as many of those-countries as possible. Forces 
working to that end should have our full support. In the ultimate analysis 
this would have a decisive impact on our ability to safeguard the pluralistic 
character of our own society. (b) We should never allow our relations with 
those countries to remain frozen for any length of time. We should never 
allow our dialogues with those countries to be interrupted. These countries 
are bound to regard any slight neglect on our’ part as evidence of the 
haughtiness of a big country towards its smaller neighbours. (c) Our 
dialogues with those countries should be at very high levels, including the 
highest level. They should cover the widest possible canvas so as to afford 
greater scope for trade-offs. (d) We should continue to put emphasis on 
bilateral activities so as to promote people-to-people contacts. 
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There is no question but that we should, in the changed world situation, 
secord the highest foreign-policy priority to economic diplomacy, Economic 
diplomacy should take precedence over political diplomacy, at least in a 
few selected countries, if not everywhere. This is especially so because the 
new economic policies of the Government of India have pronounced 
external implications and their success critically depends upon our being 
able to transcend the generally unfavourable external environment we find 
today. The main challenge is to secure increased access to foreign markets 
for our goods and services and successfully compete with other countries in 
attracting foreign private investment and seeking transfer of technology. 

During the last few years India has taken a series of initiatives in the field 
of economic diplomacy. In order to prevent marginalization in the context 
of the trend towards regionalism, it has established contacts with most of 
the important regional groupings and sought association or special relation- 
ships with them. Consequently, it has become a sectoral dialogue partner 
of ASEAN. Its request for association with APEC, perhaps as an Observer, 
is still pending. 

India wants to establish a special relationship with the EC through a new 
agreement. It wants this agreement to combine, as far as possible, the best 
elements of the agreements that the EC has concluded with different 
groups of countries. A new agreement has indeed been signed, but it falls 
far short of our expectations. Perhaps the EC does not find it possible to go 
further in view of the present domestic situation in India. 

We also tried our best {o enhance our presence in the EC during the 
intervening period before it became an integrated market. However, finan- 
cial constraints severely impeded our effort in this regard. 

We, further, took the initiative in the matter of establishing a new Indo- 
EC forum where business mén and senior officials from the EC and India 
might inform each other of major economic-policy developments in their 
respective areas. The idea is to facilitate dialogue on trade, industry, and 
business on a continuing basis. 

The South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation (SAARC) can 
well become the real countervailing force for the South Asian countries 
against the revival of regionalism outside the region. However, it is yet to 
extend its cooperation to the hard-core economic areas. Here, Pakistan’s 
negative attitude, which seems to have been prompted largely by political 
considerations, is the principal stumbling-block. The only way out for 
other members of SAARC is not to temporize or slacken their commitment 
to move towards a South Asian free trade area and to consider other routes 
of moving boldly in that direction. In the meantime India can prepare the 
ground by establishing free-trade regimes with each of the other members 
of SAARC, including one-way free-trade arrangements with Bangladesh 
and Nepal. 

Germany and’ Japan should be the special targets of our efforts in 
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economic diplomacy. They are both the best possible alternative sources of 
the technologies we need. They are also major sources of capital. 

Domestic factors such as national unity, stability of political system, and 
economic clout are among the preconditions for the success of any foreign 
policy. Their absence would act as a fundamental constraint on foreign 
policy and can set an absolute limit to the success of diplomacy. Nehru 
once stated: “Foreign policies depend ultimately on internal conditions and 
developments. Internal progress for us, therefore, becomes essential if we 
are to play any effective part in world affairs.” 

The chaotic internal environment that we have today in India is not at all 
conducive to a sound foreign policy. The country is beset with political 
instability, and it is yet to recover fully from the recent economic crisis. 
Today, with the rise of Hindu communalism in its most virulent form since 
the Partition of India, there is a question mark against India’s secularism, 
the fundamental principle of India’s polity. The very survival of the nation 
is imperiled. 

We no doubt have a few important assets—such as, the large size of our 
market albeit limited by low per capita income; our highly diversified 
technological and industrial base, although it stands in urgent need of 
renovation and upgradation; our highly developed entrepreneurial skills; 
and our very large pool of trained manpower. And yet our leverage in the 
global political power play is limited, and our options are getting increas- 
ingly narrower. We have no credible deterrence as we have chosen not to 
go in for nuclear weaponry. We are not in a position to deploy resources 
for enhancing influence and serving our national interest abroad. And as 
compared with the immediate post-Independence period, we are now 
obliged to compete for influence, leadership, aid, capital, technology, and 
market access with a large number of actors who have entered the field in 
the course of the past four decades. Indeed some of these have already 
surpassed us in economic performance. 

We have, therefore, no alternative but to get somehow out of the morass 
in which we are stuck today and build our internal strength. The success of 
our foreign policy depends critically on the outcome of our ongoing battle 
for national survival and resurgence. And this battle will be lost or won on 
the social, moral, and political fronts and not on the front of new economic 


policy or new diplomacy. 
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Implications of Economic Liberalization 
for India’s Foreign Policy 


MANMOHAN AGARWAL 


India’s economic diplomacy has faced two important thallenges in recent 
years—the multilateral trade negotiations called the Uruguay Round and 
the negotiations in regard to structural adjustment loans.' While these two 
negotiations have called for different skills, a feature common to both is 
India’s abandonment of some of its long-standing policies. In this paper we 
shall try to show how India has been able to negotiate relatively favourable 
conditions for the loan from the International Monetary Fund (IMF). The 
associated diplomacy to elicit a favourable reaction to India’s changed 
policies from important political leaders is a double-edged sword and may 
well on balance have a negative effect. As for the Uruguay Round, the 
conclusion is rather negative regarding India’s negotiating strategy and 
tactics. A major weakness in both negotiations seems to be lack of wide- 
ranging public discussion and public involvement in policymaking to ensure 
that the policies finally adopted take into account all the different aspects 
of the problem and carry credibility and conviction. 

Beginning in the 1950s, India’s economic diplomacy was geared to 
secure the support of the international community for its policy of import- 
substituting industrialization which the country had adopted in common 
with other developing countries. Such support had entailed acceptance by 
the contracting parties of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) and of the special developmental compulsions which required the 
Less Developed Countries (LDCs) to adopt certain measures, including 
quantitative restrictions (QRs) to control imports—measures militating 
against the basic philosophy of GATT, which was to reduce barriers to 
imports and particularly to eliminate QRs. s 
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The other prong of the import-substitution strategy was the use of 
foreign capital to augment the country’s savings and foreign-exchange 
resources and raise the rate of investment. The international community 
responded favourably, albeit in a limited way, to both the demands of the 
LDCs because of the need to contain Communism’ and because also of the 
support given by the economic doctrines then in vogue to the policies 
adopted by the LDCs.’ For instance, after 1957-58, in the face of a serious 
balance-of-payments problem which would have meant suspension of its 
planning effort, India, like other LDCs, secured increasingly large sums of 
foreign aid at comparatively soft rates of interest.‘ 

At the same time GATT too started giving more attention to the prob- 
lems of the LDCs.‘ In the 1950s the basic task before GATT was to 
encourage expansion of trade between the United States and the war- 
ravaged West European economies and to incorporate Japan into the 
world trading system. After the late 1950s, however, it increasingly con- 
sidered the special trade needs of the LDCs. The LDCs said that they 
wanted freedom to adopt such trade policies as would help in meeting their - 
developmental needs, which meant, at that stage, very protective trade 
policies, including the“use of QRs. The developed members of GATT 
accepted this demand. They also agreed that the LDCs should benefit from 
the concessions negotiated among the developed countries (DCs) because 
of the most favoured nation (MFN) clause of GATT without being obliged 
to make reciprocal concessions. For instance, Part IV of GATT was added 
in 1965. 

In the 1960s the needs of the LDCs changed. They now sought to ensure 
that their export earnings grew faster than before through preferential 
access to the markets of the DCs and special programmes for commodities. 
However, the generalized system of preferences that was negotiated had 
no legal basis in GATT. Throughout the 1970s the LDCs tried to gain for 
their products preferential access to markets by securing exemption from 
following the rules of GATT. The high point of this diplomacy was the 
acceptance in 1979 of the enabling clause which legitimized special and 
differential treatment in favour of the LDCs. It seemed as if it- haq been 
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accepted that the trade policy of the LDCs should be governed by their 
developmental needs and that the LDCs could protect their domestic 
markets while gaining preferential access to the markets of the DCs. 
However, the acceptance of the need for a link between trade policy and 
development carried within it the seeds of future problems—as, for instance, 
graduation, which is the point at which special exemptions would no longer 
be necessary for development. 

Views on the nature of trade policy appropriate for development also 
changed. Empirical research and the experience of Japan initially and of 
Korea and Taiwan later suggested that to adopt policies that stressed 
export promotion rather than import substitution would help in accelerat- 
ing growth and in reducing dependence on official aid.* Doubts about this 
conclusion had Little impact for want of any other convincing explanation 
for variation in the performance of different countries.’ Furthermore, 
there was a strong and widespread belief among policymakers and inter- 
national bureaucrats in an outward-oriented developmental strategy.’ 
Gradually more and more countries started abandoning their inward- 
oriented policies. However, while they encouraged exports, they still pro- 
tected their domestic industries from foreign competition. In the 1980s the 
DCs were no longer willing to accept that the LDCs should be allowed to 
continue to protect their domestic markets. It was pointed out how the 
products of the LDCs were all the time penetrating the markets of the 
DCs. The success of the LDCs in getting the developed contracting parties 
in GATT to accept a developmental perspective in regard to trade policies 
was thus shortlived. - 

Belief in the need for Governmental intervention in the economy too 
gave way. The Government in many countries started scaling down its 
regulatory activity and privatizing public enterprises though perhaps not 
with the same zeal as the Margaret Thatcher Government in the United 
Kingdom and the Ronald Reagan Administration in the United States. 
With the decline in the belief in the efficacy of Governmental intervention, 
and following the adoption of contractionary fiscal policies by the DCs to 
contain inflation, the flow of aid declined. The LDCs found themselves 
depending more and more on foreign commercial borrowings. By the 
1980s there was thus a sea-change in the economic environment of the 
LDCs. 

India has borrowed considerably from commercial sources since the 


* See, for instance, J. Bhagwati, Pe ones) are, POTE of eechange Conta! 
Regimes (Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger Publishing Company, 1978). 

7 See L. Taylor, Economic Openness. Problems to the Century’s End (Helsinki: WIDER 
Working Paper no. 41, Apml 1988). 

* See C. Diaz-Alejandro, “International Financial Intermediation : A Long and Tropical 
View”, in A. Velaso, ed., Trade, Development, and the World Economy: The Collected 
Essays of Diaz-Alejandro (Oxford: Basi] Blackwell, 1988). 
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early 1980s. There has also been a slight shift in India’s policies in favour of 
liberalization. The shift to commercial borrowing has resulted in a tangible 
increase in debt-service payments. These have risen faster than exports so 
that the debt-service ratio too has shot up. 

Developments in the Gulf in 1990-91 precipitated a crisis which would 
perhaps have come in any case. Commercial banks became chary of 
providing further loans; non-resident Indians (NRIs) started withdrawing 
their deposits. The resulting balance-of-payments crisis required immediate 
action to stop the outflow of capital; it also called for negotiations with the 
IMF for balance-of-payments funding. Emergency balance-of-payments 
financing was provided in the first instance by the IMF and later by the 
World Bank. The Asian Development Bank and certain Governments, 
particularly the Government of Japan, also provided loans by way of 
support for the effort to maintain balance of payments. To secure support 
from the international community and restore foreign confidence was 
difficult not only because the Cold War was over but also because there 
was a question mark against the soundness of the basic economic policies 
of the country and its ability to manage the economy. 

The Government’s developmental policies have relied very heavily on 
import protection and intervention in the economy. These are by no means ' 
popular. The Government’s record of economic management, particularly 
fiscal management, in the 1980s was poor. It had dissipated the respect that 
the international community had professed in the earlier years for its sound 
macroeconomic management. (In fact it was this respect which had com- 
pensated in some measure for inadequate growth.) India was perhaps the 
only country to borrow large sums from commercial sources and get into a 
debt trap after 1982. In so doing it had ignored the experience of other 
countries. Either the economic advice given to the Government was faulty, 
or it was ignored. In any case, since the cast of advisers and politicians is 
still largely the same, it is inevitable that the durability of the reform should 
be questioned. Besides, there is doubt about the ability of a minority 
Government to adopt policies that might hurt important political consti- 
tuencies. Already, political considerations are being held responsible for 
the bourgeoning public expenditure and for the consequent, large fiscal 
deficits. Furthermore, no attempt is being made to build a political consensus 
regarding the changes required in policies through either debate or mobil- 
ization of party cadres. This hinders the process of confidence-building. 

India’s economic policies need to be revamped substantially to regain 
the foreign confidence so necessary at least for stopping the outflow of 
foreign capital, and to get further funding from bilateral and multilateral 
sources. The negotiations for IMF funding and the conditionality that goes 
with it require action at two levels. At the technical level a decision has to 
be made as to the speed at which the balance-of-payments deficit is to be 
reduced. This means that a decision has to be made as to the mix needed of 
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adjustment and the financing to be made available. This in its turn would 
determine the nature of the adjustment policies to be adopted.’ In addition, 
member countries on the Board of the IMF will have to be convinced that 
adequate action will be taken before they approve the negotiated pro- 
grammes. There is a complex interaction between the two levels of thé 
negotiations. A high level of economic expertise and analysis is necessary 
to examine various policy options and to secure acceptance by the Govern- 
ment at home for those policy options which are regarded as preferable in 
achieving the balance-of-payments target. 

Faith in the Government’s ability to handle the situation increases its 
leeway during negotiations. It also helps in eliciting a better response from 
foreign investors. Inflow of foreign capital facilitates management of the 
balance of payments with the minimum of import compression and the 
consequent reduction in growth during the process of adjustment. As 
reallocation of productive resources is easier in a growing economy, a 
positive response from investors reduces the cost of structural adjustment. 
Furthermore, the higher the investment, the greater the output and exports. 
Longterm success in combining adjustment with growth would, therefore, 
depend on the response of investors, both foreign and domestic. Revival of 
faith depends in part on the actual adjustment programmes adopted by the 
Government and, because there are always uncertainties, faith in the 
Government’s policymaking ability. As argued above, questions have often 
been raised about the ability of the Government to undertake structural 
adjustment programmes. 

It is difficult to tell how far the Government has succeeded in its 
negotiations with the IMF and other agencies without knowing what the 
IMF really wants or how much any essential element of the adjustment 
package has had to be diluted, or what concessions the Government has 
had to make.” Success could perhaps be judged by the speed of adjustment, 
the nature of adjustment (i.e., the combination of demand management 
and the structural adjustment measures undertaken), and the final position 
that the country is expected to reach. Judging by the conditionality attached 
to the loan, the Government seems to have been quite successful in its 
negotiations with the IMF. As in the case of the previous loan in 1980, the 
conditionality attached to this loan is, in spite of its weaker bargaining 
position for the reasons discussed above, relatively mild.” The rate of 
reduction of the fiscal deficit is lower than has been negotiated, for instance, 


’ A number of studies analyse IMF policies. See, for instance, J. Williamson, ed., IMF 
Conditonality (Washington, D.C.: Institute of International Economics, 1983). 
© The problem 1s one of separating real concessions from the nominal conditionality. The 
ity may make it easier for the Government to take any action that ıt wants to take 
as it could then blame foreign pressure. 
" See C. Gwin, “Financing India’s Structural Adjustment: The Role of the IMF”, in , 
Williamson, n. 9. 
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with many Latin American countries. At the end of three years of adjust- 
ment the fiscal deficit should be less than 50 per cent: it should come down 
from 8.5 per cent of the gross domestic product (GDP) to 4.5 per cent. 
Also, the inclusion of sales of public enterprises above the line rather than 
below it as originally proposed, although it makes no difference to the 
overall public-sector borrowing requirements, makes it easier for the 
Government to reach its target in respect of the fiscal deficit. Similarly the 
structural adjustment features are mild. Reduction in tariffs on imports, in 
subsidies, and in the privatization of public enterprises occurs very gfadually.” 
All this seems to suggest that the Government of India has been able to get 
relatively soft terms for IMF financing. 

India has sought to mobilize international political support for its policies 
mainly through important leaders visiting the country. The visitors have 
praised the changes in Indian policies. The visits must, therefore, be 
considered successful. Of course, the visitors as well as the accompanying 
investors have stressed the need for further changes. This might dilute 
what the Government has already done and create pressure for yet more 
changes. The continuing stream of concessions for foreign investment may 
reflect this perceived pressure on the Government. The frequent changes 
have lent an air of uncertainty to the policy regime. The uncertainty may 
explain the slow response by foreign investors. Also, the credibility of the 
reform process might suffer if the impression gains ground that it is foreign- 
driven. Further, there is a feeling that the mobilization effort is concentrated 
on large multinationals. This may, again, account for the limited response.” 
Above all, the domestic investors appear to be shying away. It is, however, 
difficult to tell how far their scepticism regarding the programmes is to be 
attributed to the impact of the recent scam and its handling. 

Our conclusion is that the Government has handled the negotiations 
fairly well, in the sense of getting assistance with a relatively mild condition- 
ality—milder than one had expected. However, it has not had the same 
success in projecting an image of itself as a Government which knows what 
it wants. This failure would at some stage affect its ability to handle 
international negotiations for access to further financing. 

The nature of the Uruguay Round of Multilateral Negotiations is differ- 
ent. In contrast with the previous rounds, which had emphasized tariff 
reductions, the current round seeks to restructure the trading system by 
overhauling the rules governing trade" and by including new areas within 


n The Government has so far been selling off parts of public enterpnses, but it retains 
control in 1ts own hands. This is not privatization. 

D The Indian effort seems to be to attract large companies rather than the smaller ones— 
unlike Chinese reform. For an analyss of Chinese reform, see W A. Byrd, ed., Chinese 
Industnal Firms under Reform (London: Oxford University Press, for the World Bank, 1992). 

u Concern with niles started earlier although it was never so intense as it is today. See G.R. 
Winham, International Trade and the Tokyo Round Negonations (Princeton, NJ.: Princeton 
University Press, 1987) 
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the purview of the GATT rules. Unlike in the case of trade negotiations, 
the LDCs cannot stand aside any longer; for, as the LDCs participate in 
world trade, some rules must apply to that trade too. The LDCs have been 
forced to participate in the negotiations to ensure that the rules are not 
determined by the DCs alone. In addition, because of the increasing 
importance of the newly industrializing countries (NICs) in international 
trade and the recession in the DCs, the United States and other DCs want 
the NICs to participate in all areas of trade negotiations on an equal footing. 
However, this position has since been extended to almost all LDCs. 

Initially the Indian stance regarding trade negotiations was tHat issues of 
interest to the LDCs which had not been given full consideration during 
the Tokyo Round should now be taken up instead of raising new issues 
such as services, trade-related investment measures (TRIMS), and trade- 
related intellectual property rights (TRIPS). The United States was then 
trying to push these new issues, and the European Community and Japan 
were supporting the US position. A number of LDCs opposed the US 
~ demand at the Ministerial meeting in 1982. Opposition was expressed very 
strongly at the Punta del Este meetings by a small group of LDCs led by 
Brazil and India. This group, however, ultimately failed as few LDCs were 
in a position to stand up to the pressure of the DCs. Many LDCs needed 
Western aid and support in managing their debt-ridden economies. There 
were also genuine differences of opinion arising from their respective 
economic interests. Some of them wondered whether it would not be 
preferable for them to participate in a new round. A major factor was that 
many countries thought that a new round might control actions like those 
undertaken under US 301, which were being used unilaterally to open up 
the markets of other countries to US transactors. 

Was opposition to the US proposals a sound strategy? For one thing it 
prolonged the negotiations; this was perhaps a gain. Another significant 
achievement was perhaps the separation of the negotiations on trade in 
services from the negotiations on trade in goods. Some recent interpretations 
of the Dunkel Draft suggest that cross-retaliation would be permitted. If 
so, effort and negotiating skill were perhaps wasted in achieving a meaning- 
less separation. 

Once the negotiations started, it was imperative that the adopted strategy 
should reflect Indian interests and that proposals that would open foreign 
markets to important Indian products should be evolved. The reasons for 
the absence of such proposals were not clear. One reason possibly was the 
continuing neglect of exports in India’s developmental strategy and lack of 
pressure from Indian industrialists on account of their perceived selfinterest. ag 


B By its reactions we get the impression that the only interest of Indian business is in 
importing easier technology. Apparently it believes that acceptance of TRIPS will make 
access to foreign technology caner. 
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There was also no detailed study that showed the effects of various pro- 
posals which might have assisted in developing the Indian negotiating 
stance and explained how India should generate support from other 
countries, particularly from the LDCs similarly affected. The Indian strategy 
seemed to be to try to postpone or deflect discussion on services, TRIPS, 
and TRIMS. Given the nature of the negotiations (i.e., about rules), such a 
strategy might be thought to be preordained to fail as it would not be 
possible to prevent some rules from coming into existence. The real ques- 
tion was whether the rules would be forced on the weaker countries 
through actions such as those taken under the US Trade Act or whether 
they would be multilaterally negotiated. 

The Indian negotiating position changed in April 1989 after the midterm 
review made at Montréal, Qué., in December 1988. This change perhaps ' 
reflected a belief that the proposals were to the advantage of India in view 
of expectations of significant innovations in computer software and other 
areas. Another possible reason for the change was that it was regarded as 
necessary for the import of the technology needed to modernize Indian 
industry. (This was already implied in the liberalization of technology 
import.) There is, however, no study as yet which would support these 
expectations. Yet another likely reason for the change was political com- 
pulsion. India might have been isolated in the negotiations. It is not clear 
what happened to bring about this realization in April 1989 or what 
attempts were made to consolidate LDC opposition so obvious at Montréal, 
Que. Perhaps the change can also be attributed to a belief that economic 
concessions were necessary for political support in the fight against terror- 
ism.’ It is, further, possible that India’s negotiators believed that India’s 
agreeing to negotiate might soften US actions under US 301—a belief 
belied by what followed. 

There seems to be little doubt, however, that the shift damaged India’s 
negotiating ability: India lost its credibility in the eyes of the developing 
countries—by appearing to buckle under pressure. Also the impression 
gained ground that the diplomats negotiating on India’s behalf had been 
insincere in their earlier stand.” This points to an important organizational 
lacuna—lack of a forum for examining alternatives and for discussing them 
without involving the Government formally.” 

The current situation seems to be that owing either to international 


* There seemed to be a general move to improve relations with the United States even 
when it entailed allowing US planes to refuel in India during the Gulf War of 1991. 

T See S.P. Shukla, “The Emerging International Trading Order. A Story of the Uruguay 
Round”, in a forthcoming book edited by G S. Bhalla and entitled “The Emerging World 
Economy and the Developing Countnes™ 

4 The Carnegie Endowment report has, for instance, provided the Government with the 
means to gauge domestic and international responses before deciding on its nonproliferation 
stand and on its policies vis-d-vis India and Pakistan. 
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pressure or to a belief in the inefficiency of high rates of protection 
accorded to Indian industry till recently, India is following the ‘example of 
most other LDCs by reducing tariff rates.” It is unclear whether any credit 
is being claimed at GATT for these reductions in tariff rates. The Govern- 
ment seems to be willing to sign the Dunkel Draft.” Perhaps the only 
stumbling-block is TRIPS. It is, however, difficult to, judge the effect of the 
regime as on both sides it seems to be a matter more pf belief than of 
analysis.” i 

The history of the negotiations and the actions on the Dunke! Draft 
show lack of any attempt to develop proposals that would serve India’s 
interests. No effort is being made to involve other segments of Indian 
society which would be affected by the changes. The solitude in which the 
Government develops its negotiating position contrasts with the process in 
the United States where the agenda is developed after extensive interaction 
between commercial interests, the Executive, Congress, and researchers—a 
style which is being adopted though in a somewhat different manner in 
Europe. Lack of broad-ranging interaction as in the negotiations with the 
IMF prevents the emergence of a consensus which would give greater 
credibility to the Government’s decisions and which might strengthen the 
Government’s bargaining position. Such interaction would lower the prob- 
ability of misjudgements regarding the intentions of other countries and | 
reveal sharply all the complexities of the situation.” 


April 1993 


” For an analysis of ngmificant reductions in protection in the LDCs, see John Whalley, 
ed., The Uruguay Round and Beyond: Final Report of a Ford Foundation Project (Ann 
Arbor, Mich.. University of Michigan Press, 1989). 

* If the Government is keen on further negotiations on the Dunkel Draft, it must encour- 
age a Parhamentary debate on the subject. i 

m Economic analysis of the incentive effects of patents is limited. Claims as to US losses 
from lack of adequate patent protection in India do not seem to be based on any detailed 
study. In any case they are so small relative to the total sales of the companies that it is 
difficult to justify US actions on the basis of likely benefits. 

2 Perceived interests can change fast. At the start of the negotiations attention was 
concentrated on services. Now, however, TRIPS seem to have become much more important. 
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That independent India pioneered the policy of nonalignment and made a 
contribution to the traditional foreign-policy choices available to states till 
then is well known.' So is its steadfast adherence to that policy for over 
four decades despite some domestic political and other changes, occasional 
mistakes and aberrations notwithstanding. India became a founder member 
of the Nonalignment Movement (NAM) in September 1961. It has thus 
from the very beginning been an inspiring model for a large number of 
other states, both those which are newly independent and the older states. 

It is readily admitted that some members of NAM have not exactly 
conformed either to the policy or to the criteria of membership. They have 
also not complied with the recommendations/appeals of NAM. This cer- 
tainly does not affect the continuing validity of nonalignment as a foreign- 
policy choice—in the same way that the UN Charter and the United 
Nations are not invalidated by the sins of omission and commission of the 
Organization and its 179 Member states. 

It is also true that the nonaligned countries and NAM have not achieved 
much—directly, that is.? This too does not render the policy of nonalign- 
ment irrelevant at the present stage of the sovereign-nation-State system. 
It is not right that in view of the increasing organization of international 
relations in multilateral forums, such as the United Nations and its family of 
organizations, we should let ourselves be harsh in our judgement of any 
international organization or movement; for the sovereign State is still a 
more powerful unit of decisionmaking than any international organization. 





The author ıs Professor Emeritus, School of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru Univer- 
sity. 





' These are: impenalism, alliances, balance of power, neutrality, isolationism, and national- 
2 See M.S. Rajan, Nonalignment and the Nonaligned Movement: Retrospect and Prospect 
(New Delhi, 1990), chaps. 7 and 8. , 
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It is not as though NAM had not achieved anything—as its critics would 
have us believe. As in the case of the United Nations, the objectives of 
NAM are largely ot a long-term nature.’ As the Declaration of the Jakarta 
Summit Conference (September 1992) asserts, NAM has contributed to 
the ending of bipolarism in the world and to the elimination of the Cold 
War. These new developments have in fact “fully vindicated the validity 
and relevance of nonalignment” They affirm NAM’s role in ensuring “its 
full participation in the building of the new world order”.* No wonder, 
then, that the membership of NAM has more than quadrupled, from about 
25 states in 1961 to about 109 states today. 


I 


And yet there was widespread scepticism all over the world, including 
India, when, towards the end of the Cold War in the late 1980s and the 
early 1990s, the Soviet Union disintegrated, the Socialist community in 
Europe broke up, and the 40-year-old bipolar world system too passed 
into history. Scepticism grew, seeing that nonalignment had emerged as a 
policy choice in the context of the Cold War and the bipolar division of the 
world. It was felt that nonalignment was no longer valid and relevant. 

The fact of the matter, however, is that although nonalignment had 
emerged as a new, additional foreign-policy choice in the years of the Cold 
War and the bipolar world, its continued relevance had little to do with 
either of the contexts. It is a mere coincidence that the policy originated 
and evolved at the time it did. It is significant that the relevance of the 
policy was reaffirmed by the Nonaligned Foreign Ministers’ Conference 
held in Accra in September 1991 (when the Soviet Union and the Socialist 
community were in the process of breaking up). It was again made clear 
more recently. at the Nonaligned Summit Conference held in Jakarta in 
September 1992, that the policy had no integral connexion with either of 
those two developments. This reaffirmation ought to have disposed of the 
misconception that it did have a connexion, but it did not quite do so. 
Perhaps this misconception had something to do with the influence of the 
Western news media on the thinking of the Indian élite! 


> These include: making of the functioning of the sovereign-nation-State system to conform 
to the theory that states are all independent, sovereign, and equal; democratization of 
international relations/organzation; upholding of the primacy of the United Nations and the 
strengthening of the world body; establishment of a New Internatonal Economic Order, 
maintenance of workd peace and peaceful settlement of disputes, promotion of selfgovern- 
ment of peoples; racal equality; observance of other human rights and fundamental 
abolition of the use of force in internabonal relations; abolition of nuclear and other weapons 
of mass destruction; peaceful uses of nuclear energy; removal of international terrorism; 
combatıng of drug traffic; prevention of environmental degradation; and so on. 

1 See paragraph 2 of the Declaration of the Tenth Ngnaligned Summit Conference, 
Jakarta, 1992. 
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The threat of a war—a nuclear war at that—has certainly disappeared 
with the end of the Cold War. However, the number of nuclear Powers has 
increased, with Belarus, Kazakhstan, and the Ukraine joining the permanent 
members of the UN Security Council as nuclear Powers. This has happened 
just when the stock of nuclear weapons in the arsenals of the Super Powers 
is being reduced, thanks to START I and START I. It will be a long time 
before the demand of NAM for the abolition of all nuclear weapons is 
accepted. The world is still divided between the nuclear haves and the 
nuclear have-nots. 

Another fact that the sceptics do not take note of is that “nonalignment” 
may be said to be only the latest name or label for an old, surviving feature 
of the sovereign-nation-State system—the struggle of the small/weak states 
(the overwhelming majority) against the hegemonism of the very small 
group of Great Powers. During the last three and a half centuries of the 
functioning of the State system, the only changes in that system have been the 
number and identity of the two groups of states. (The permanent member- 
ship of the UN Security Council is a relic of the past. NAM has been urging 
democratization of international relations and organization.) 

It also needs to be remembered that the present détente among the Great 
Powers and the consequent euphoria are not likely to endure. As long as 
power politics guides their behaviour towards each othcr, there is the 
danger of the Cold War (if not also a shooting war) between and among 
them being resumed.’ It is noteworthy in this connexion that, notwithstand- 
ing the end of the Cold War (and certain disarmament agreements between 
the United States and the Soviet Union/Russia) the small/weak states and 


the world generally have not received the much-promised “peace dividend”. 
I 


It was only natural that the Narasimha Rao Government should, on 
assuming power in June 1991, reaffirm India’s adherence to the policy of 
nonalignment. Rao, a former Minister for External Affairs, did so in the 
following words in June 1992 in a speech made in Tokyo: 


The pursuit of a nonaligned foreign policy is even more relevant today 
than ever before. Nonalignment basically consists of the espousal of the 
right of nations to independence and development, regardless of the 
bloc phenomenon. Whether there is one bloc or more at a given moment, 
the urge of a nonaligned country would continue to be to maintain its 


; As of today Russia has distanced itself from the Anglo-American-French mihtary action 
against Iraq partly by removing its two naval vessels from the fleet of the 32-naton alhance of 
the Western Powers in the Gulf. This ts a small indicanon of the emerging differences among 
the Great Powers. 
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independence, to take decisions according to its lights, not tagging itself 
in advance to others. 


He dared to assert that the “chimera of hegemony must not be pursued”. 

And yet the hegemonism of the Great Powers continues for all the 
seemingly radical changes in the functioning of the sovereign-nation-State 
system (although each of them is important in itself).’ It is made worse by 
the present unipolarism in the world affairs, a phenomenon rendered 
possible by the disappearance of one of the Super Powers from the world 
scene. The checks and balances of the Cold War era between and among 
the Great Powers have disappeared along with the Cold War. The unchecked 
power and authority of the surviving Super Power over the international 
system and various international organizations has done immense harm to 
the principle of sovereign equality of states (notably the small/weak states, 
India and most other nonaligned states included). 

True, like other nonaligned states, India has lost its 45-year-old ma- 
noeuvrability in the international system, politically and otherwise, in the 
matter of promoting its national interest and maintaining its sovereignty 
and equality vis-à-vis the United States. In the Coid War era it had sought, 
, and generally secured, the cooperation of the erstwhile Soviet Union in 

' acquiring military stores whenever the United States and its NATO allies 
had refused to supply them. Now it can,obtain military stores only from the 
United States and other Western states and on the terms and conditions 
that they lay down. In the matter of economic and technological assistance 
it is even more dependent: it is dependent not only on the United States, 
but also on other developed states. It is dependent on the goodwill of the 
United States and on the influence of that country on such world economic 
institutions as the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund for 
financial assistance. This dependence entails making changes in the 
country’s domestic economic policy in favour of liberalization of Govern- 
mental control/regulation of economic forces and jettisoning its earlier policy 
of economic autonomy and selfreliance. Also, the opening up of India’s 
economy to external economic forces and institutions in the process of 
merging the hitherto-autonomous economy in the global economy is threat- 
ening to erode the economic base of India’s nonalignment. After all, the 
earlier economic policy was meant to reinforce India’s policy of (political) 
nonalignment vis-à-vis the Great Powers, which also were (and are), with 


* Cited by M.S. Rajan in his “Introduction” to his Snedies on India’s Forecgn Policy (New 
Delhi, 1993). i 

7 These inciude: the tremendous increase in the number of states (from 51 in 1945 to 179 in 
1993); great progress in the development of international organization, including the United 
Nations; tremendous increase in communications; great increase in the movement of peoples 
and goods across international borders; explorations in sea/seabed and space/outer space; the 
creation of nuclear energy and nuclear (and other) weapons of mass destruction; and so on. 
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the exception of China, economically developed. India is getting heavily 
indebted to the leading world economic institutions.’ According to the 
Press Trust of India,’ India’s expenditure on debt servicing shot up to 36 
per cent of its export earnings during April-July 1992: it was just 26.2 per 
cent of its export earnings for the whole of 1991-92. At this rate India 
might, like some Latin American countries, become so dependent on the 
international economic institutions and the developed countries as to have 
its traditional independence gravely undermined in the matter of foreign- 
policy decisionmaking. The complacent feeling that India is physically too 
large and economically too powerful to suffer such a fate might turn out to 
be a selfdeception. 


mm 


Already, for the last couple of years or so, India has been under great 
external pressure to compromise its traditional freedom of policy and 
action, including its nuclear policy (the policy of keeping its options open 
as regards its becoming a nuclear-weapons Power), its policy of seeking 
technological cooperation from wherever the kind of technology it needs is 
available and on favourable terms (as, for example, cryogenic engines for 
rocket manufacture), its policy of acquiring military stores, and, of course, 
its policy of opening up its economy to external economic (even commercial) 
forces. It must resist all external pressures by keeping up its traditional 
freeddm of policy and action in all political and economic matters. Indeed 
this is the challenge it faces today. 

It is widely felt already in our country that in the present world situation 
we are not playing as active a role as we should be because of our 
increasing, if subtle, dependence on the political goodwill of other, advanced 
nations. World public opinion seems to think that our role has been far too 
subdued, if not subordinate, in the UN Security Council (where it was a 
member during 1991-92), especially when Iraq and Libya are debated. 
One cannot understand why a pioneer of nonalignment and a leading 
founder of NAM like India should be silent on the creation of a “security 


* According to the distingusshed economist, I.G. Patel, India is already the third largest 
debtor among the developing countries, with its external debt currently estimated at $75 
billion. It is expected to rise to $100 billion before the turn of the century, leaving the burden 
of repayment to the coming generations. In this grim setting Patel has called for “freedom . 
from foreign debt” within the next fifteen or twenty years. A clear, explicitly stated, and time- 
bound policy to secure freedom from foreign debt is a matter of the highest priority. See a 
summary of his lecture on 20 September 1992, in India International Centre Diary (New 
Delhi), October 1992, p. 2. According to a recent report, India’s indebtedness has already 
reached $100 billion This works out to Rs 3,750.00 per Indian. And over 30 per cent of the 
country’s export earnings goes to service this debt annually. See report by Tapan Dasgupta in 
the Times of India (New Delhi) of 11 February 1993. 

’ Tones of India (New Delhi), 16 October 1992. 
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zone” in the northern part of Iraq in the area inhabited by the Kurds, and 
of a “no-fly zone” in the southern part inhabited by Shi’is, with the help of 
dubious interpretations of Security Council resolutions. In fact the sover- 
eignty and territorial integrity of Iraq is being threatened. There is even a 
threat to the present Iragi Government headed by Saddam Husayn.” 

India has been practically silent on the return of the military presence of 
the West (under the leadership of the United States) and on the forging of 
military pacts and alliances among the countries of the Gulf Cooperation 
Council. This and many other, similar developments in an area that is 
geographically so close to the Indian subcontinent are likely to have 
longterm security implications. And yet India has shown little or no anxiety 
over these political and military developments. It has not done so openly in 
any case. 

India and other nonaligned countries have lost some of their manoeuv- 
rability in international affairs. This does not mean that they ought to 
compromise, or give up, their nonaligned stance. In fact they should 
adhere to nonalignment in order to promote their national interests and 
the good of the rest of the world community. It is not enough for India to 
continue to proclaim its policy of nonalignment as in the past. It should 
continually demonstrate that it does so especially through its actions in 
international forums. This is important for more than one reason. As noted 
earlier, India has been a sort of model for other countries, aligned and 
nonaligned alike, in playing an independent, nonaligned role on the world 
stage. Any departure by it from that model is likely to have far-reaching 
effects on other nonaligned countries and on NAM itself. Secondly, in view 
of the break up of Yugoslavia, the decision of Egypt to play only a formal 
role in the deliberations of the nonaligned countries," and the low-key 
profile that Indonesia has chosen to present of itself in world affairs in spite 
of being the Chairman of NAM, the role of India must needs be demon- 
strative: India ought to be a little louder in its advocacy of nonalignment. It 
is good that India upheld the continuing relevance and validity of the policy 
of nonalignment in:the context of widespread scepticism—at the recent 
Foreign Ministers’ Conferences held at Lanarka, Bali, and Accra and more 
recently at the Summit Conference held in Jakarta.” But it is not enough. 


* President Suharto said in September 1992, caustically, that the end of the Cold War had 
“led to an unhappy trend among certain Western nations to resort to unilateralism”. He 
added that “this was reflected most vividly in the functioning of tbe United Nations”. Ibid., 6 
September 1992. 

" Egypt, a founder member of NAM, shocked many by suggesting at the Nonaligned 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference held in Accra in September 1991 that the movement be wound 
up and merged in the Group of 77! The Conference of course rejected the suggestion. 

ü Prime Mimster Narasimha Rao said that the Jakarta Conference had put NAM back “on 
the rails” and dispelled pessimism about its future. Times of India (New Delhi), 6 September 
1992. Eartier be remarked: “No one among us would favour alignment with one bloc, even if 
it is the only bloc. We may agree with it on issues of merit, but we are not aligned with it.” 
Patriot (New Delhi), 3 September 1992. 
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Recently India decided to establish diplomatic relations with Israel (four 
decades after recognizing it). Of course it did not make the decision in the 
context of nonalignment. It had not established diplomatic relations with 
Israel for so long for fear that such action might compromise/complicate its 
relations with the Arab and other Islamic countries. This was indeed 
contrary to its standing policy of exercising freedom of policy and action in 
international affairs. 


IV 


If India’s present undemonstrative role as a nonaligned country is due, as 
some suspect, to allergy to, if not fear of, US unipolarism affecting 
India’s new national interests, especially its efforts to obtain larger external 
economic, technological, and military assistance, it needs to be recalled 
that even during the Cold War India had, as a matter of consistent policy, 
sought friendship and cooperation with the United States (and the former 
Soviet Union) and avoided confrontation with it. In fact it still does so, but 
it secures US cooperation in various ways without compromising its non- 
alignment. 

The United States has displayed far more understanding in recent years 
in respect of India’s nonalignment and its role as a regional Power and as a 
sort of model for other countries of the Third World. The solitary Super 
Power knows quite well that while India continues to be nonaligned, it also 
stands for, and supports, all progressive causes. Some of these are causes 
that the United States too has tried to advance—such causes as the fight 
against terrorism, the combating of drug trafficking, and the prevention of 
environmental degradation. Among the nonaligned and developing coun- 
tries India has steadfastly stood for the upkeep of international stability 
and order, for the strengthening of the United Nations, and for the main- 
tenance of a dialogue rather than a posture of confrontation between the 
developed and the developing countries—in addition to the older goals of 
world peace such as peacemaking and peacekeeping, peaceful settlement 
of disputes, peaceful coexistence of states, selfdetermination of peoples, 
and racial equality. 

This is perhaps why the solitary Super Power has shown greater under- 
standing and appreciation of nonaligned India’s policies and attitudes in 
recent years. It has extended cooperation even in (nonpolitical) defence 
matters.” And significantly it has come out, rather suddenly, in support of 
India’s grievance that Pakistan abets terrorism from across the border on 
Indian soil. It has shown an understanding of India’s refusal to sign the 


D It is a measure of change since the days of the Cold War that this new development has 
taken place. Some months ago, to the surprise of some Indian devotees of nonalignment, 
there were even joint exercises by the US and Indian navies in the proximity of India’s 
western coast. It led to considerable resentment too. 
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Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty, albeit not explicitly. (China has at last 
signed it.) 

There is, therefore, little reason for India not to be critical of US policies 
and actions which in its view affect general world causes or which impinge 
on India’s vital national interests. At any rate India, of all countries, ought 
not to shy away from leading the older struggle of the small/weak nations 
against the hegemony of the Great Powers and the advanced nations, 
including the United States, in its traditional diplomatic style of persuasion 
and compromise—in pursuit of the larger, older goals of democratization 
of international relations and organization. (It is well known that as a 
nonaligned country India has avoided any confrontation with either of the 
Super Powers for the past four decades.) 

This is both important and necessary because, in the present unipolar 
world, the United States aspires, and is engaged in an effort, official and 
unofficial, to establish a new world order of its own, a world order unilater- 
ally conceived, i.e., without consultation with or the approval of other 
countries.“ It seems to be determined to go ahead in spite of its huge 
national debt ($400 billion) and its enormous budget deficit ($300 billion a 
year). 

Of course Indo-American relations will continue to experience 
stresses and strains—not just because of India’s nonalignment, but on 
account of very different perspectives on regional and global issues. Each 
looks at developments from its own geopolitical standing. The coming of 
the Clinton Administration to power is unlikely to change this traditional 
pattern of Indo-American relations. In the present context, however, 
neither of them need unduly bother about such stresses and strains.” 


H Early in 1991, a well-known US columnist, Charles Krauthammer, wrote: “The alter- 
native to unipolarity is chaos . . . . Our best hope for safety . . . is in our strength and will to 
lead a unipolar world unashamedly, laying down the rules of world order and being prepared 
to enforce them.” Foreign Affairs (New York), vol. 70, no. 1, p. 33. 

Early in March 1992 the New York Times published a report that in the view of the 
Pentagon the United States must remain the sole Super Power not only to deter other 
countries from even “aspimng to a larger regional or global rok” but also to prevent 
“potential competiton” from other advanced mdustrial countnes The then Pressdent, George 
Bush, ts said to have declared that he was “broadly supportive” of this view. The present 
President, Wiliam Chaoton, expressed almost the same sentiment. He underlined the need for 
the United States to perform zts leadership role m the work through use of “peaceful 
diplomacy whenever possible” and with the help of “force when necessary”. Times of India 
(New Delhi), 21 January 1992. This is clear from the decision of the new Democratic 
Administration to continue the Bush Admmmstrahon’s policy of using nultary means ostensibly 
to enforce UN decisions. 

5 At present India and the United States do have some standing disagreements—es, for 
example, in regard to patent nghts; US sanchons against certain Indian and Russian space 
organizations in the context of the decision of the latter to supply India (against US objec- 
tions) cryogenic engines for India’s programme on rockets; India’s observance of human 
nghts in the Punjab and in Jammu and Kashmir; and so on Nevertheless India and the 
United States have detiberately avoided confrontation over these issues. 
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Even if the present unipolar world is replaced by a multipolar one (made 
up of a revived Russia, Germany, the European Economic Community, 
and Japan), there is no question of India’s policy of nonalignment turning 
irrelevant or invalid. Perhaps it will be found to be relevant and valid even 
more than it is today. After all, in the history of the sovereign-nation-State 
system, multipolarism is the norm; it is bipolarism and unipolarism which 
are aberrations. Until and unless the sovereign-nation-State system conforms 
to its foundational principle that all states are sovereign, independent, and 
equal regardless of size, area/population, etc., nonalignment will remain 
relevant and valid. And NAM’s major objective of bringing about democrat- 
ization of international relations/organization ought to continue to be the 

‘goal of nonaligned India too. 

Even if Russia regains its old political and economic clout in the emerg- 
ing multipolar world, it is most unlikely to impinge on India’s nonalignment. 
The Soviet Union had always respected India’s nonalignment. Article IV 
of the Indo-Soviet Treaty of August 1971 had expressly affirmed it. Never- ’ 
theless sceptics and critics in India and elsewhere had declared that the 
treaty had compromised India’s nonalignment. This criticism was quite 
groundless.“ And yet, to neutralize it altogether, India and Russia have 
just decided to eliminate the relevant clauses (éspecially Articles VIII, IX, 
and X) from the new treaty between the two countries (signed by President 
Boris Yeltsin and Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao on 28 January 
1993). The new treaty is wholly devoted to friendship and to scientific, 
economic, and cultural cooperation between the two countries.” 


Vv 


Fortunately there is a national consensus today, as there was before, in 
India that the country should adhere to its policy of nonaligoment. It would 
be a great pity if, after pioneering a new, additional foreign-policy choice 
and, together:with other like-minded countries, founding and fostering 
NAM and championing it through thick and thin, India should develop 
cold feet. 

Indeed, as Prime Minister Rao said, “the pursuit of nonalignment is 
even more relevant today than [it was] ever before”" for some new reasons. 
The United Kingdom, the United States, and their allies have, rather 
suddenly; started using concern for human rights as an excuse for their 
selective and arbitrary interference in the internal affairs of other countries. 
The worst example of this is their pretentious concern for the human rights 


* See “Indo-Soviet Treaty and India’s Nonalignment Policy”, in Rayan, n 6, pp. 308 ff. 

P Some other agreements too were signed on the occasion. See Tines of India (New 
Delhi), 29 January 1993. See the same newspaper of 28 and 29 January 1993 for President 
Yeltsin’s speeches on Indo-Russian relations. 

4 See Rajan, n. 6. 
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of the Kurds and the Shi’is in Iraq. Apparently they want to divide Iraq and 
to overthrow the Saddam Husayn regime.” They have also used (again, 
selectively and arbitrarily) their alleged concern about denial of human 
rights to withhold economic assistance from some developing countries. 
These (and some other) trends in the policies of some important countries 
of the West underline the need to uphold the sovereign equality of states 
and to set up nonaligned vigilance on the world scene. If India opts out and 
fails even if by its silence to live up to its image, who else (among the 
pioneers and founders of the policy and of NAM) can and will step in the 
breach?” 


January 1993 


” The Jakarta Conference expressed concern over the recent tendency of the solitary Super 
Power “to intervene in the internal affairs of other states under the pretext of protecting 
human rights or preventing confhct, which would, in effect, erode the concept of national 
sovereignty”. See Final Documents of the Conference, Jakarta, 1992. 

» It is worth noting that a former US Ambassador to Indie and a distinguished intellectual, 
John K. Galbraith, went so far as to declare, right bere in New Delhi, that there was need for 
“effective and internationally sanctioned mechanism for suspending the soverergnty of countries 
experiencing the worst cases of internal disorder and cruelty . . . There must be a United 
Nations mandate for governing countries that do not and cannot govern themselves.” Times 
of India (New Delbi), 19 November 1992. He had probably the present Somaha in view, but 
does that awful exception justify his propounding a general rule that is so patently contrary to 
the UN Charter? 
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the consequences of the world wars. The brutal simplicities of the Cold 
War have been replaced by a structurally loose multipolar world with many 
independent centres of power and rapidly diminishing spheres of influence. 
Rather than a dominant ideological or political cleavage, there are a 
variety of tensions, and local conflicts have been regionalized. There is a 
global dominance of a single security community led by the United States. 
A trilateral accommodation involving the United States, the European 
Community, and Japan is being attempted. The position of China, India, 
and Russia is not clearly defined in this emerging order. The World Bank, 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF), the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT), the Group of Seven (G-7), and the five permanent 
members of the Security Council represent the central coalition of eco- 
nomic and military power, with the United States as the “grand facilitator”. 

The nuclear arms race reached its peak in the mid-1980s, with the Soviet 
Union having roughly 30,000 weapons and the United States having about 
24,000 weapons. The era of substantive reductions began with the INF 
Treaty (viz., the Treaty between the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the Elimination of Their Intermedi- 
ate-Range and Shorter-Range Missiles) of 1987. START I, the Bush- 
Gorbachev- Yeltsin initiatives, and START II resulted in dramatic cuts in 
the arsenals of the two countries. By the year 2003 Russia and the United 
States will have between 3,000 and 3,500 warheads each. The pace of 
disarmament is now being determined to some extent by the speed with 
which discarded warheads can be dismantled. The alert status of strategic 
nuclear forces has been discarded, and many substantive changes have 
been made in the command and control systems. 

The strategic nuclear arms race is on hold. New strategies are being 
evolved to deal with the emerging new threats. Global Protection against 
Limited Strikes (GPALS) is envisioned to consist of three elements: ground- 
based interceptors and radars to defend against theatre ballistic missiles, 
ground-based interceptors deployed within the United States supported by 
space-based sensors to protect the United States against strategic ballistic 
missile attacks, and space-based interceptors called Brilliant Pebbles to be 
deployed against both strategic and theatre ballistic missiles. The system is 
supposed to provide defence against any accidental launching of strategic 
ballistic missiles as well as to protect against ballistic missile attacks that 
may be launched from some countries of the Third World. Possibilities of 
cooperation between Russia and the United States have been reported. 
While there is a cutoff in the production of fissile material in the two 
countries, and for the first time since 1945 no new nuclear weapons are 
being manufactured in the United States, research and development is 
continuing. Deterrence by the number of warheads is being replaced by 
deterrence by capacity, which has to be demonstrated. A Multi-Application 
Survey Technology (MAST) initiative has been established in the United 
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States. Addressing senior officers of the armed forces on 23 November 
1992, Boris Yeltsin declared that though committed to radical reductions in 
nuclear forces, Russia would continue to rely on the nuclear deterrent for 
the foreseeable future. Apart from some token gestures by Britain and 
France, the three declared nuclear-weapon Powers have remained outside 
the disarmament framework. 


ii 


The disintegration of a nuclear Super Power has raised totally unexpected 
and complex problems. The strategic nuclear forces of the former Soviet 
Union were located in Belarus, Kazakhstan, Russia, and the Ukraine; its 
tactical nuclear weapons were scattered in nine or ten republics. Approxi- 
mately 3,000 strategic weapons were deployed in the three republics outside 
Russia; about 6,500 tactical weapons were spread across four military 
organizations in various republics. Russia was recognized as legal heir to 
the entire Soviet stockpile, and the three other nuclear republics made 
commitments to join the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty (NPT) as non- 
nuclear-weapon states. By May 1992 it was reported that all tactical weapons 
had been returned to Russia. The Lisbon Protocol-of May 1992 made the 
three nuclear republics also parties to START I. Kazakhstan and the 
Ukraine have been ambivalent about the strategic weapons located on 
their territories. Using them as batgaining chips, they seem to be making 
claims based on “proliferation by inheritance”. Nursultan A. Nazarbayev 
of Kazakhstan has pointed out that his country is sandwiched between two 
nuclear Powers—Russia and China. Both these have made territorial claims 
against it, and it has, therefore, sought security guarantees from the United 
States. 

The Ukraine has thirtyfour nuclear-armed strategic bombers, 176 land- 
based intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBMs), and-more than 1,200 
warheads. It is naturally most reluctant to part with these assets. It 
pays the salaries of the missile crews and provides housing and other 
facilities and has now gained administrative control as well. It maintains 
that the issue of ownership is yet to be‘settled. Making a distinction 
between the ownership of nuclear warheads, which is vested in Russia, and 
the ownership of fissile material in them, Dastan Eleukenov, a member of 
the Nuclear Research Institute ‘at Kiev, has suggested that Russia retain 
operational control until the warheads are dismantled. He wants Russia to 
take responsibility for dismantling the warheads under the supervision of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) in the presence of 
Ukrainian representatives. As for the fissile material, he would have it 
transferred back to the Ukraine for use in the nuclear power plants or sold 
to the United States and the cash made available to the Ukraine. In 
November 1992 First Vice-Premier Igor Jukhnovstin declared that the 
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Ukraine, counting every kopek and every dollar, could not give up its 
nuclear stock without compensation. There is a strong pro-nuclear lobby in 
the Ukrainian Parliament which feels that the only way in which the 
Ukraine could speak as an equal in diplomatic encounters is to have an 
atomic bomb in its pocket. There are reports suggesting recruitment of 
scientists and engineers (especially Ukrainian nationals} from the Russian 
weapons laboratories, offering high salaries, good apartments, and other 
perks. Disputes with Russia over the future of the Black Sea Fleet and the 
Crimean peninsula, as also a general fear of Russian domination, have 
aggravated the situation. It is even being suggested that it would not be 
prudent to return the nuclear warheads to Russia, which is in socioeconomic 
turmoil. The Ukraine has also demanded financial assistance and security 
guarantees in return for becoming a non-nuclear-weapon state. The United 
States is reported to have offered $175 million, but Ukrainian spokesmen 
have gone so far as to dismiss even assistance of the order of $1.5 billion as 
inadequate. 

It would be naive to believe that the three nuclear republics would 
voluntarily transfer nuclear weapons to the heavily armed Russia. They 
might have done so before they were given diplomatic recognition as they 
were then expecting considerable financial assistance from ‘the Western 
countries. Now they have a more realistic assessment of the amount of 
assistance they can expect. The historical legacy of bitterness and the fear of 
Russian domination enhance the military as well as the prestige value of 
these inherited nuclear assets. Russia itself is now surrounded by hostile 
neighbours; it has friendly relations only with China, Finland, and Turkey. 
Belarus has ratified the START I Treaty. Accession of the three nuclear 
republics to START. I is conditional on the coming into effect of the 
START II Treaty. Kazakhstan and the Ukraine have thus considerable 
leverage for indulging in tough bargaining. None of the three republics has 
acceded to the NPT as a non-nuclear-weapon state. 


i 


The former Soviét Union had a confusing system of keeping inventories of 
its nuclear stockpile. One inventory was made by the military establish- 
ment, and another by the weapons factories. Sometimes the inventories 
did not tally. With the nuclear custodial system breaking down, there are 
now possibilities of new channels of proliferation operating—such as scien- 
tists and engineers, nuclear expertise, equipment, nuclear materials, com- 
ponents, and even warheads. There is also the likelihood of seepage, which 
would be difficult to control. An International Science and Technology 
Centre is now being established in Moscow for which the United States and 
the European Community have allocated $25 million each; Japan’s contri- 
bution is $20 million. This would provide fruitful employment to thousands 
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of scientists and engineers who have been thrown out of work. Some of 
these scientists have found jobs in the United States. 

The problem of seepage of nuclear materials is compounded by the 
prospect of thousands of warheads being dismantled as a result of various 
disarmament measures. The orderly and safe transportation of warheads is 
to take place in an environment of acute economic distress and social and 
political disruption. Nuclear weapons are complex gadgets. For instance, 
the American W-2 warhead in its new mode is reported to have 1,800 
components. The dismantling of thousands of warheads is a daunting task, 
especially in view of the fact that Russia has an acute shortage of cash, 
transport, and storage facilities and needs foreign assistance in getting rid 
of its nuclear burden. Russia has asked for American assistance in building 
a huge bunker, larger than ten football fields, in Siberia. The United States 
has offered a package of $800 million for the transport, safe storage, and 
dismantling of nuclear and chemical weapons. It has offered 450 sets of 
armoured blankets to protect weapon containers during transport, and 
1,000 pieces of special clothing and equipment. Britain has offered twenty 
transport vehicles and 250 nuclear-weapon containers. France and Japan 
have also offered help. 

The United States has considerable experience of dismantling nuclear 
weapons. It manufactured about 70,000 weapons during the Cold War and 
dismantled and recycled more than 50,000 of them. (The annual production 
rate during the 1950s and the 1960s was between 5,000 and 6,000 weapons.) It 
now proposes to dismantle 2,000 weapons every year till the end of this 
century. The international community has no say in the process of dismantle- 
ment of nuclear weapons in Russia and the United States. This process 
should be subject to inspection and verification to make sure that the fissile 
material is not recycled into more compact warheads and that it does not 
get into wrong’ hands. 

The United States has entered into an agreement with Russia for the 
purchase of 500 metric tons of highly enriched uranium (HEU). It wants to 
buy a minimum of 10 metric tons a year over a period of five years and not 
less than 30 metric tons annually thereafter for the next fifteen years. The 
10 metric tons to be bought in the first year are estimated to be worth more 
than $45 million. This weapons-grade material is to be diluted so as to be 
rendered capable of being used as nuclear fuel in power reactors in the 
United States. It is indeed ironic that the explosive content of the weapons 
manufactured in the former Soviet Union which could incinerate American 
cities is now to generate electricity for them. The negotiating teams of the 
two countries have hammered out a contract worth $5~10 billion. The 
Ukraine is keen to have a share in this lucrative contract. According to an 
estimate, 500 metric tons of HEU is enough to make more than ten 
thousand nuclear weapons. This transaction involving transport of explosive 
material raises questions about safety and security. It is a purely bilateral 
transaction without any international verification. 
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Fissile material from dismantled warheads is being released at a time 
when there is already a surfeit of such material emerging out of the civil 
nuclear programmes within the industrialized world. By the end of 1991 an 
estimated 130 tonnes of separated plutonium had been accumulated; this is 
approximately half the amount of weapons-grade plutonium. According to 
the current plans for processing plutonium from spent reactor fuel, 310 
tonnes of plutonium will be available by the end of the century, and 545 
tonnes by the year 2010. About 140 tonnes of weapons-grade plutonium 
and 640 tonnes of HEU are expected to be released from the dismantled 
weapons. When the stock of material already stored is added, the 
potential quantities of about 200 and 1,180 tonnes respectively will be 
available. What is to be done with these huge quantities of fissile and toxic 
material is an issue of global concern. HEU can be used for naval propul- 
sion. Dilution of HEU into reactor fuel is not a very difficult task, but there 
is a glut of such fuel services in the market. The surplus plutonium, reactor- 
grade or weapons-grade, raises more difficult problems. One pound of 
separated plutonium is equivalent to ten billion watts of energy. It can be 
used as fuel in breeder reactors which produce more plutonium. It can also 
be fabricated into a mixed-oxide (MOX) fuel for reactors, but this is a 
costly process. (Standard nuclear fuel prices are very low.) Theodore B. 
Taylor, a former American weapons designer, has proposed the novel 
solution of incineration in the sun. Huge rockets are to be designed for the 
purpose. However, it can hardly be a cheap method of getting rid of that 
dangerous stuff. The Japanese Science and Technology Agency has pro- 
posed using this surplus plutonium in a plutonium “burner”. 

Out of a global stock of 1,000 metric tons of plutonium and 1,300 metric 
tons of HEU, only about 30 per cent of plutonium and less than one per 
cent of HEU are under JAEA safeguards. While a major part of HEU 
stocks is in Russia and the United States, separated plutonium stocks are at 
present located in Britain, France, Germany, Japan, Russia, and the 
United States. (The HEU transaction discussed above will considerably 
augment the American stocks.) Some other countries have smaller quantities 
of plutonium. The availability of large quantities of diluted HEU will be a 
disincentive for using plutonium as reactor fuel. The urgent task is to bring 
all fissile material from dismantled warheads into safe storage facilities 
under international safeguards. 

As we all know, President Dwight D. Eisenhower addressed the UN 
General Assembly on 3 December 1953. The address is called “Atoms for 
Peace”. It contained a proposal which is of relevance today. Eisenhower 
said that the nuclear-weapon Powers should make contributions of fissile 
material from out of their military programmes to an international atomic 
energy agency as a step towards nuclear disarmament. He added that this 
would solve the energy problems of the developing countries. The agency 
was toi be an atomic policeman as well as an atomic Robin Hood. Over the 
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years the IAEA has concentrated its inspection activities in the non- 
nuclear-weapon states. It was later proposed to establish an International 
Piutonium Storage System (IPS). President Gerald R. Ford announced on 
28 October 1976 that once a broadly representative storage system was in 

ion, the United States would place its own excess civil plutonium and 
spent reactor fuel under its control. In recent years the United States has 
not shown interest in any such system. The prospect of huge quantities of 
fissile material being transported across national boundaries is a matter of 
global concern. The recent controversy surrounding the shipment of about 
a ton of separated plutonium from France to Japan, a small fraction of the 
thirty tons of this commodity to be returned fo Japan in the next decades, 
has shown that such transactions will be a matter for public scrutiny. Japan 
has plans to accumulate a hundred tons of separated plutonium for its 
civilian programmes. While these shipments are made under IAEA safe- 
guards, the projected transport of HEU from Russia to the United States is 
not. Disarmament should not lead to global insecurity. All the surplus 
plutonium and HEU should be brought under safeguards, whether they are 
administered by the IAEA or by some new agency created for the purpose. 


IV 


In the beginning of the nuclear age nonproliferation was almost synony- 
mous with elimination of nuclear weapons. Gradually proliferation came 
to be viewed in two different contexts: it was viewed as a dangerous 
element in the international security system which needed to be eliminated 
altogether and as an interest of the nuclear-weapon Powers, which wanted 
geopolitical control and political stability in the central strategic balance. It 
was assumed that the two nuclear Super Powers were invulnerable to 
internal or external pressures with the exception of other’s nuclear 
forces and that it was not only irrational but even mischievous for any 
country to doubt it. History, however, is a record of the failure of events to 
conform to projections made even by the best-funded research institutions. 

The elaborate nonproliferation regime, built around the NPT, consists 
of nuclear safeguards and an expanding web of technology controls. The 
early history of the nuclear age represents an overt nuclear culture which 
accorded great significance to the visibility of nuclear weapons. The NPT 
was evolved when this was the dominant culture. The five declared nuclear- 
weapon Powers followed the straight path of acquisition, development, 
testing, and proclamation of their nuclear status. Strategic literature was 
replete with discourses on the number, yield, accuracy, and speed of the 
weapons and delivery systems. Calculational conjectures provided data for 
scenarios of imaginary wars. Platoons of nuclear strategists bearing reams 
of computer printouts detected missile gaps and windows of opportunity. 


The nuclear stockpiles provided opportunities for deterrence, compellence, 
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and even swaggering. The NPT does not go well with a milieu informed by 
covert nuclear culture. Nowadays countries which aspire to be nuclear- 
weapon Powers are bashful about their achievements. Ambiguity and 
covert operations and skilful use of the cupidity of Western companies 
enable them to reach the threshold of a weapon status; there is no need for 
them to boast about it. It is now the job of nonproliferators, whose ranks 
have swelled with a large number of experts on nuclear deterrence—a 
subject temporarily out of fashion—to give periodic warnings based on 
intelligence data and “through-puts” of various nuclear power plants and 
research reactors. This enterprise is well funded: while the rate of nuclear 
proliferation is comparatively slow, the literature on nonproliferation pro- 
liferates at an accelerated pace. 

As the nuclear option emerges with the gradual expansion of the fuel 
cycle, there is no need to take important decisions at an early stage. This 
enables even the hesitant and timorous decisionmakers to go along with 
the momentum of the programme. Important diplomatic gains can be 
achieved by doing nothing. Generations of scientists as well as of technol- 
ogies have passed since the first atomic explosion in 1945. New disciplines 
like materials science have been evolved in the unclassified world of global 
scientific and technological enterprise. A large number of countries have 
acquired a measure of technical sophistication which they did not have a 
few decades ago. It is estimated that 13 per cent of the global pool of 
scientists and engineers reside in the developing countries. The information 
revolution will accelerate this process, facilitating a global diffusion of 
scientific and technological competence. 

The NPT safeguards, drafted to protect the commercial and proprietary 
interests of the industrialized states, apply to the flow of nuclear material 
measured by instruments located at strategic points in the fuel cycle. The 
IAEA is not authorized to search for clandestine facilities or nuclear 
material. An NPT-signatory state enters into a safeguards agreement with 
the IAEA, listing the nuclear material and the facilities through which it 
passes. The safeguards system is basically a system of nuclear material 
accountancy, designed to detect, but not to prevent, diversion to military 
purposes. The NPT allows nonexplosive military research; material needed 
for such military applications as nuclear propulsion and armour-piercing 
shells is not subject to verification. Safeguards are not intended to prohibit 
the development of nuclear weapons within a covert and selfcontained fuel 
cycle. There is also provision for material unaccounted for (MUF). In a 
sophisticated nuclear-fuel cycle the amount of MUF would automatically 
be considerable. Safeguards are designed to detect diversion of a “signi- 
ficant quantity”, i.e., quantity enough to make a bomb, which is 8 kilo- 
grammes of plutonium and 25 kilogrammes of HEU. The Harvard study 
entitled Soviet Nuclear Fission (published in November 1991) says that 3 to 
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7 kilogrammes of plutonium and 10 kilogrammes of HEU are enough for 
making one nuclear warhead. Iraq, a signatory to the NPT, had developed 
a covert programme while its declared programme was being subjected to 
IAEA inspections. It was able to produce only 3 grammes of plutonium 
and 465 grammes of low-enriched uranium. Even if this amount had been 
detected in the declared facilities, the LAEA could not have taken any 
The accession of South Africa to the NPT and the agreement between 
the IAEA and the Brazilian~Argentine Agency for Accounting and Control 
of Nuclear Materials should cost $2,100,000 in 1993 alone. It would be the 
first time for material used in naval propulsion to come up in relation to 
non-nuclear-weapon states because Argentina and Brazil have naval pro- 
pulsion programmes. Both countries still consider the NPT discriminatory. 
They have, therefore, not acceded to it yet. South Africa had been engaged in 
producing HEU for some time. It was considered to have a potential 
inventory of about fifteen nuclear weapons. The [AEA inspected seventy- 
seven locations in South Africa, including the Kalahari Desert. Reporting 
the complexities of inspecting installations of an almost de facto nuclear- 
weapon state, the Director-General of the IAEA declared that the inspec- 
tion team had found no evidence of undeclared facilities. Some American 
officials suspected that South Africa had not accounted for all of the bomb- 
grade material. President Frederik Willem de Klerk then made the dis- 
closure of a weapons programme started in 1974 for the development of a 
limited nuclear deterrent. Six nuclear devices had been manufactured by 
the time he came to power in 1989. The devices were dismantled in 1990 on 
his orders, and the programme was abandoned. The White minority regime 
would not like such explosive devices to be available when the Black 
majority comes to power. Representatives of the African National Congress 
(ANC) have expressed their reservations about the disclosures made by 
the Government. It is also reported that the United States wants to buy all 
nuclear material at present in the possession of South Africa. The South 
African episode and the Iraqi bomb programme reveal the limitations of 
the nonproliferation regime. - 
North Korea announced on 12 March 1993 that it was withdrawing fro 
the NPT. This was an unprecedented development. It had acceded to the 
NPT in 1985 only after considerable pressure had been brought upon it. It 
concluded a safeguards agreement with the IAEA only in January 1992. 
Since then six ad hoc inspections of its facilities have been conducted. 
North Korea is reported to haye a reprocessing plant under construction. 
Japan and the United States have been insisting on IAEA inspections as . 
well as on an end to any plans for reprocessing. The North Koreans have 
accused Japan of double standards and have pointed to an extensive 
reprocessing programme in operation in that country. South Korea also 
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had such plans, which were aborted under American pressure. A West 
European diplomat is reported to have said that Japan used IAEA safe- 
guards to legitimize its reprocessing schemes, but that it does not seem to 
have any faith in the safeguards being able to prevent North Korea from 
using its reprocessing facility to make bombs. The IAEA demanded chal- 
lenge inspections of two sites in North Korea. As these sites were not 
reported to be included in the safeguards agreement, Pyongyang rejected 
the demand. Moreover, the LAEA has not so far conducted any challenge 
inspection although it is entitled to do so. Using intelligence reports from 
various countries for probing into installations which do not contain the 
nuclear material under safeguards is a major departure from the standard 
inspection procedure. Hans Blix, Director-General of the IAEA, has on 
several occasions demanded that the [AEA should be allowed to use 
reports of the intelligence agencies of member countries. If the demand is 
conceded, it would be a dangerous development in view of the exaggerated 
and, in some cases, motivated reports appearing in newspapers. Experts 
use those reports in their- articles, thereby granting them considerable 
authenticity. 

North Korea has not withdrawn from the NPT so far. If it had done so, it 
would have been the first country to withdraw from the NPT by giving 
advance notice of three months. Despite euphoria about global adherence 
to the NPT, the underlying reality is the proliferation of expertise, fissile 
material, components, and weapons in various parts of the world. It was 
reported in December 1992 that the Russian special forces had seized a jet 
plane with thirtysix nuclear experts on board; these had been offered 
salaries up to $3,000 a month and were headed for North Korea. North 
Korea contends that the two sites which the [AEA insists on inspecting are 
military facilities which have nothing to do with its nuclear programme. 
The Board of Governors of the IAEA had made a decision early in 1992, ° 
approving challenge inspection of any facilities at any time in a country 
under its safeguards. This is certainly an extension of the safeguards 
responsibilities beyond those provided so far. Apparently it has been 
triggered by the Iraqi episode. 

The nuclear frisking of Iraq is due to its military collapse in the Gulf War 
and the extraordinary consensus in the Security Council. The Iraqi experi- 
ence cannot be repeated in countries which are independent and sovereign. 
There are some indications that the North Korean crisis may be resolved 
diplomatically. The threatened North Korean withdrawal from the NPT 
would have had global repercussions, especially for the NPT extension 
conference of 1995. It may yet call for a major review of the, entire 
nonproliferation regime. 

When the non-Russian republics of the Commonwealth of Independent 
States (CIS) join the NPT, the LAEA will have additional safeguards 
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responsibilities. The Ukraine alone has sixteen nuclear power plants, in- 
cluding those at Chernobyl, and then there is the Semiplatinsk nuclear test 
site located in Kazakhstan. The reactors here have been in operation for a 
fairly long time. It is not easy to prepare an authentic inventory of the 
nuclear material produced in them in view of the possibility of some of the 
material having been used in the Soviet nuclear stockpile. The responsibil- 
ities of the IAEA have so far not included handling a nuclear test site. 
Preparing an inventory of the fissile material in fuel cycles which were 
components of the nuclear weapons complex of the former Soviet Union 
would be a novel task. And it would take a lot of time. 

The safeguards budget of the LAEA was $60 million a year, with about 
200 inspectors monitoring about a thousand installations. The General 
Conference increased the budget in October 1992 after eight years of 
stagnation, but it is reported that its responsibilities in the CIS, which 
would entail much expenditure, have not been included in the budget. The 
costs of safeguards activities in Argentina, Brazil, North Korea, and South 
Africa would be an additional strain on the [AEA’s human and financial 
resources. As Germany and Japan have the largest amounts of nuclear 
material in their sophisticated fuel cycles, with a large number of installations 
outside the nuclear-weapons states, about 60 per cent of the safeguards 
budget is devoted to duties in those two countries. Suggestions have been 
made to deal with the problem by reducing inspections in the industrialized 
states, but it is in those very states that sophisticated nuclear-fuel cycles 
have been developed. Moreover, any change ot that kind would necessitate a 
renegotiation of the NPT safeguards system. It would also introduce a new 
layer of inequality in an arrangement that is already discriminatory. It was 
reported in April 1992 that the LAEA and Euratom (European Atomic 
Energy Community) have agreed on a new partnership approach to safe- 
guards. Japan may not be willing to accept this discrimination in favour of 
Euratom. 

It is obvious that the nonproliferation regime centred on NPT is under 
considerable strain. It cannot cope with the rapidly changing equations in 
nuclear capabilities. Nor can it accommodate countries which have acquired 
nuclear-weapons capabilities (India, Israel, and Pakistan) since the treaty 
was drafted. Even its greatest supporters have questioned the effectiveness 
of its safeguards system. In fact this has resulted in an ever-increasing 
tightening and expansion of technology controls as well as inspection 
responsibilities. Paul Loventhal of the Washington-based Nuclear Control 
Institute has observed that the NPT “invites catastrophe” because of its 
inherent shortcomings. 

It is generally assumed that the conference of 1995 would extend the NPT 
either for a fixed period or indefinitely. It is also thought that the require- 
ment of a decision on extension after the expiry of twentyfive years does 
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not imply that it would expire in 1995. It is, further, suggested that even in the 
absence of a positive decision, the treaty should remain in force at least for 
a short duration. Professor Serge Sur explores this problem in some detail. 
He maintains that in accordance with the principles of international law, a 
sovereign state cannot be presumed to bind itself indefinitely regarding a 
treaty. He questions the assumption in some circles that the treaty will 
remain in force indefinitely even in the absence of a positive decision. He 
does so because it implies that the absence of a positive decision would 
have the same effect as a positive decision itself. According to him, the 
absence of a positive decision should lead to its termination. The treaty 
lapses if the conference fails. Differences over the correct interpretation of 
the provisions of the treaty on this crucial issue cannot easily be resolved 
because all parties stand on a footing of equality irrespective of their 
military status. If no positive decision is taken, it means that the treaty is no 
longer in force. It is of course possible that some parties will believe in its 
continued validity and challenge the notices given by those who believe 
otherwise. It may then become a legal dispute. There is no provision for 
settling it through arbitration or otherwise. The mere existence of such a 
dispute may encourage some parties to make use of their right to withdraw 
from it. That would mean a legal and political mess. The treaty, which 
impinges on the very foundations of security as well as development, 
cannot be maintained on a dubious legal basis. All this supports the 
argument against an indefinite extension of the treaty without a positive 
decision by the countries which are parties to it. 

Or the treaty may be extended for a short duration, say for ten years. 
During this time there can be a comprehensive review. Extension can be 
made conditional on the conclusion of a Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. 
The most likely outcome is extension for a short period. Many develop- 
ments can take place during the next two years. Dramatic changes in power 
relationships, decline in the American ability to orchestrate the manage- 
ment of the nonproliferation regime, delays by Kazakhstan or the Ukraine 
in acceding to the treaty, failure to resolve the North Korean crisis, and 
such other developments or revelations can affect the deliberations of the 
conference. Germany and Japan were firm in their opposition to any 
provision that would put them at a disadvantage in the civilian nuclear 
sphere. Having been obliged to accept inequality in the nuclear military 
sphere, they cannot tolerate another layer of inequality. The most extra- 
ordinary feature of this treaty is the attempt to demarcate lines of privilege 
and power during its operation. Nations have acquired power and have 
also declined in the course of history. History, after all, is a record of the 
ebb and flow of power. Nations have tried to prolong their hegemonies 
through economic prowess, military strength, or diplomatic ingenuity. But 
this treaty attempts to legislate a division between the countries that are 
powerful and the countries that are weak. This unprecedented and arrogant 
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display of power was tolerated for a long time because of the perils stored 
in the huge thermonuclear armouries. The nuclear umbrella extended over 
the industrialized world sweetened the pill. As for countries which had 
hardly any incentive or which lacked the necessary capability to participate 
in the nuclear revolution, they could put their signatures without much 
hesitation. This is shown by the fact that out of a total number of 149 states 
which have signed the treaty, only 88 non-nuclear-weapons states have 
concluded safeguards agreements with the IAEA: even the Euratom coun- 
tries and Japan took several years after signing the treaty to conclude such 
agreements. 

It would be an act of extraordinary selfabnegation on the part of Germany 
and Japan to adjust themselves to the remaining non-nuclear states for 
ever while Britain, China, and France maintain their nuclear status as in 
the period of the Cold War. A Japanese expert on the nuclear issue, 
Ryukichi Imai, has recently observed: “The world will not tolerate Russia 
acting as if it were a nuclear Super Power while living on financial aid from 
outside.” Germany and Japan do have a stake in the nonproliferation 
regime. They do not want the regime to be terminated without something 
better taking its place. They may support an extension of the treaty for a 
specific period with the proviso that it would be followed by a review 
leading to substantive change. Many other states which are party to the 
treaty have expressed their reservations in successive review conferences. 
In view of the dramatic transformation of the world scene they may also 
like to demand some changes. It would be the job of countries like India to 
evolve diplomatic strategies for such an eventuality, finding points of 
adjustment with the perspectives of countries whose policy agenda may be 
completely different. There is an awareness regarding the shortcomings of 
the nonproliferation regime, as well as a fear that any tinkering with the 
treaty in its present form may have cascading consequences. Out of this 
realization may emerge opportunities for hammering out a well-balanced, 
realistic, and equitable nonproliferation regime. 


V 


According to Chinese calculations, their nuclear-weapons programme costs 
them almost the same amount as a large modern steel factory. Of course 
they spent all that money over a period of ten years, between 1955 and 
1964. The Chinese strategic inventory expanded at the rate of 70 per cent a 
decade. At the end of the 1970s it surpassed those of Britain and France. 
By 1985 the total megatonnage of Britain and France was about 40 and 150 
respectively; that of China, about 350. The Chinese conducted in June 
1982 an exercise simulating the use of tactical nuclear weapons. They are 
reported to have tested a neutron bomb in September 1988. They had an 
arsenal of 250-350 deployed weapons in 1991; they also had a bomber 
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force of over 200 weapons. Their undeployed stockpile is estimated to be 
two or three times as large. Their ballistic missiles programme, naval build- 
up, and rapid modernization of the conventional weapons programme, 
together with recent military purchases from Russia and the increase in 
defence expenditure, represent a longterm strategy of power projection. 

Welcoming reciprocal reductions in the American and Russian nuclear 
stockpiles, Chinese spokesmen have declared that China would join the 
disarmament process only after the stockpiles of America and Russia have 
been cut down to the Chinese level. As it is, these reductions have already 
boosted the comparative status of Chinese nuclear forces. China conducted 
a megaton test in May 1992. It has not yet renounced tactical nuclear 
weapons, which are supposed to be weapons for first use in a conflict. Its 
missile deployments in Tibet and its assistance to Pakistan’s nuclear- 
weapons programme directly impinge on India’s security. According to 
American intelligence sources, it gave Pakistan the complete design of the 
weapon it tested in 1966. It is also reported to have provided weapons- 
grade uranium to Pakistan. Jt vehemently dismisses these reports as moti- 
vated propaganda, but the total secrecy surrounding their nuclear weapons 
and the deployment of ballistic missiles certainly give room for anxiety. It 
necessitates at any rate a Sino-Indian dialogue on nuclear matters. Recent 
improvements in Sino-Indian ‘relations and various confidence-building 
measures in the conventional military field should be supplemented by an 
understanding of each other’s security perceptions concerning bilateral, 
regional, and international developments relating to nuclear weapons. 

Leonard Beaton and John Maddox forecast in 1962 the possibility of a 
Chinese nuclear test in 1963 or 1964, but added that there was no doubt 
that India too “could produce more nuclear weapons faster than China”. A 
BBC commentary on 9 April 1963 ranked India after Canada and Sweden 
and before China in its assessment of potential nuclear-weapons Powers. 
This conjectural assessment, partially incorrect regarding the magnitude of 
the Chinese effort, was based on a major decision made during the Nehru 
era to build a reprocessing plant. According to Dr. Raja Ramanna, the 
notes jotted down in 1947 clearly suggest that India had intentions then of 
developing an atomic energy programme for all purposes. Nehru had in 
fact directed Dr. Homi J. Bhabha to make no commitments limiting the 
scope of the programme. For all his deep commitment to nuclear disarma- 
ment (which was reflected in his passionate appeals for stoppage of nuclear 
tests), Nehru was naturally concerned about the security of bis country in 
the evolving balance of power. Some of his statements suggest that Nehru 
never wanted India to follow the path of nuclear armament. There are also 
statements by Nehru which have a certain ambiguity regarding the future 
role of nuclear weapons. It is of course true that the decision to build a 
reprocessing plant at an early stage of India’s civilian programme, though 
justified as a necessary ingredient in the blueprint prepared by Dr. Bhabha, 
helped to provide the nuclear option at a later date. 
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Unlike the weapons programmes of the declared as weil as aspirant 
nuclear-weapons Powers, India’s nuclear option has emerged from the 
expansion of its civilian programme. This is its unique feature.. While pre- 
NPT safeguards apply at the Rajasthan and Tarapur nuclear power stations, 
the plants built indigenously are free from international inspections. The 
unsafeguarded weapons-grade plutonium produced in research reactors 
provides the country with the fissile material it needs for nuclear weapons. 
~The Pokharan experimental test of 1974, a comparatively cheap spin off 
from the civilian programme, demonstrated the capability of Indian scien- 
tists and engineers to fabricate a nuclear device. The 100 MW research 
reactor “Dhruva”, which is “the only one of its kind” according to Dr. Raja 
Ramanna, can produce weapons-grade plutonium and has been function- 
ing at maximum capacity since 1983. K.P. Iyengar is reported to have 
claimed that the annual output of “Dhruva” is 30 kilogrammes. According 
to the World Inventory of Plutonium and Highly Enriched Uranium, 1992 
(Stockholm: St olm International Peace Research Institute or SIPRI, 
1993), India’s weapons-grade plutonium stockpile was about 290 kilo- 
grammes (with an uncertainty factor of about 25 per cent) at the end pf 
1991. This is Supposed to be enough for about sixty nuclear weapons. It is 
estimated that 130 kilogrammes would be added to the stockpile by 1995. 

According to Nobel laureate Abdus Salam, Pakistan had, in 1983, just 
about thirteen professors of physics and a total! of fortytwo Ph.D. physics 
teachers and researchers in its nineteen universities. The magnitude of its 
covert programme dedicated to produce nuclear weapons and the extra- 
ordinary methods used to obtain blueprints and material from different 
parts of the world are a reflection of its determination to bring to nought 
India’s conventional military superiority. Mitchell Reiss discusses the 
manner in which the United States, despite its earlier efforts to restrain 
Pakistarhin the nuclear field, ended up providing crucial support at major 
points in the evolution of the programme. The aid packages of 1981 and 
1987 indirectly -helped- Pakistan in devoting its own resources to make 
purchases abroad. They also gave the impression to the world of a de facto 
security relationship between Pakistan and the United States. Successive 
waivers of the applicability of US domestic legislations were also of con- 
siderable help to Pakistan in moving towards a nuclear option without 
incurring any cost in terms of stoppage of the massive American economic 
and military assistance. Reiss also points out that the noncertification of 
Pakistan’s nuclear explosive capability by President George Bush of the 
United States towards the end of the 1980s amounted to “something akin 
to independent confirmation that Islamabad has acquired a nuclear device”, a 
statement which has greater credibility in some nonproliferation circles 
than an official confirmation by the Government of Pakistan. Moreover, 
the ambiguous wording of the American Presidential statements allowed 
Pakistan to derive whatever benefits it could from its official denials. 

According to the publication just mentioned, Pakistan had by the end of 
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1991 enough weapons-grade enriched uranium for about ten nuclear 
weapons. The statement made by the Foreign Secretary of Pakistan in 
February 1992 and the subsequent reports leave us in no doubt about the 
ability of Pakistan to fabricate and assemble a few nuclear devices. Pakis- 
tani spokesmen have declared that there is no question of rolling back their 
nuclear programme. While the Chinese official statement announcing the 
first test in 1964 justified it as an attempt to break the monopoly of certain 
nuclear-weapons Powers and made a no-first-use commitment which has 
been repeated on many occasions, the entire Pakistani nuclear effort is 
directed against India. The interviews of Quadeer Khan, published in the 
last few years, have been openly anti-Indian. Ghulam Ishaque Khan refers 
to the Kashmir question as one left unsolved by the Partition of India in 
1947, 


VI 


Explaining the nonproliferation policy crafted by him during the Carter 
Presidency, Joseph Nye of Harvard University stated in 1978 that even if 
the nuclear horse had left the stable, American policy could still affect 
which horse had left. The Israeli nuclear horse having left the barn, the 
official American position was stated during the Carter Administration in 
these words: “The Israeli Government bas declared that Israel is not a 
nuclear Power and will not be the first to introduce nuclear weapons into 
the area. We accept this as the official position of the Government of 
Israel.” Joseph Nye, who is now an influential member of the Clinton 
Administration, conceded in an article published in 1992 that proliferation 
had occurred in the Middle East and South Asia and that adjustment to 
this new situation was difficult for policymakers who continued to devise 
strategies for nonproliferation. Any acceptance of the fact of proliferation 
could suggest assisting the countries concerned in acquiring stable command 
and control systems. This of course meant a policy dilemma: it was like 
“distributing clean needles to drug addicts in an effort to prevent AIDS”. 
Nye said that the United States should shape its policies by taking into 
account the specific circumstances of the country concerned and the instru- 
ments available for influencing the course of events. 

The American endeavour to manage the situation in South Asia consists 
of a medley of encouragement, suggestion, wooing, cajoling, and plain 
blunt warning with emphasis on regional nonproliferation and the use of 
confidence-building measures. After the settlement of the Tarapur dispute, 
the Indian nuclear and ballistic missile programmes were developing in 
considerable autonomy; the United States did.not have much leverage over 
them. Recent changes in economic policies necessitating foreign invest- 
ments and the march towards integration with the world economy have 
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shown up new vulnerabilities; and the Pakistani nuclear enterprise has 
enabled the United States, as well as its allies and friends, to manage the 
course of events in South Asia. In a recent book, India and America after 
the Cold War (Washington, D.C., 1993), Selig Harrison and Geoffrey 
Kemp concede the fact of proliferation and offer suggestions and-advice to 
the United States as well as to India. They explain why “India matters” in 
the overall perspective of American interests. The. lure of the Indian 
market, the growing military prowess and technical competence generated 
in India, and the need for Indo-American cooperation in future contingencies 
in West and Central Asia and in the Asia-Pacific region suggest a more 
realistic policy on the nuclear issue. While Harrison and Kemp may not 
carry much weight with the present American Administration, they do 
represent a strand in American thinking. Many old “India hands” were in 
fact associated in the preparation of their book although the book stands in 
the names of the two authors most familiar to those watching developments in 
South Asia. . 

Quite a few in the United States have suggested the need for a funda- 
mental reappraisal of American policies towards India and Pakistan. Such 
reappraisals had been proposed in the past as well. A few weeks after the 
Chinese test of 1964, top officials of the Johnson Administration held a 
secret meeting to discuss nonproliferation. Glenn T. Seaborg, a former 
Chairman of the US Atomic Energy Commission, says that Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk suggested at the meeting that it might be in the American 
interest to support a group of Asian countries like India or Japan acquiring 
nuclear weapons. McGeorge Bundy, who was also present along with 
Robert McNamara, insisted that the discussion should be kept secret. 
Dean Rusk is reported to have maintained on several occasions that India 
needed nuclear weapons as a deterrent. Considerations other than non- 
proliferation have in the recent past moulded American policies. The 
strategic importance of Pakistan during the crisis in Afghanistan enabled 
Pakistan to go ahead with itspursuit of the nuclear option without incurring 
American displeasure. All this shows that American policies are not im- 
mutable; they change with changes in the global and regional power 
balances. 

The job of Indian nuclear diplomacy is to use the diplomatic and nuclear 
assets at our disposal in the dialogue with the United States. Our nuclear 
and ballistic missile programmes have acquired their own momentum and 
still retain a considerable measure of autonomy. Our heavy-water reactor 
will be attractive to potential customers in the developing countries, 
especially after the tightening of export controls by the industrialized 
states. As a potential entrant on the nuclear commercial market we have 
some leverage; the American effort to persuade India not to sell a small 
research reactor to Iran is an indication of this awareness on the part of 
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American policymakers. A consensus across the entire political spectrum 
against signing the NPT and for preserving the nuclear option is an import- 
ant asset for our nuclear diplomacy. Our economic vulnerability and 
domestic problems should not make us selfdeterred. Many countries includ- 
ing Pakistan are facing similar problems. 

Our nuclear policy has been broadly under technocratic control with 
policy guidance at the highest political level. Despite some periods of drift, 
it has acquired its own momentum. Our nuclear propulsion programme 
should be accelerated. Although a crude capability to have nuclear weapons 
has been there for quite some time, various components of a substantial 
deterrent capability are still being developed. The ballistic missile pro- 
gramme is being subjected to various pressures and setbacks. The technical 
option, once it materializes, will necessitate a political choice which will be 
determined by regional and global developments. The inventory of unsafe- 

plutonium will continue to increase. Indian nuclear 
diplomacy should be geared to buy time. Any overt Pakistani weaponization 
is bound to trigger pressures for a matching Indian response. As Minister 
of State for Defence, Dr. Raja Ramanna stated in Parliament that if 
Pakistan ever reached the stage of weaponization, India would have to rise 
to the occasion. In our dialogue with the Americans we must warn them of 
this possibility, thereby energizing American diplomacy into restraining 
Pakistan. 

There is a contentious issue looming on the horizon. The Agreement 
for Cooperation between India and the United States providing the frame- 
work for the building and operation of the Tarapur power station is due to 
expire on 24 October 1993. This will raise the issue of disposition of the 
spent reactor fuel and its reprocessing. American approval for reprocessing 
is required, and a joint determination has to be made by the two countries. 
The United States has the first option to purchase the spent fuel in excess 
of our requirements. A Power Reactor Fuel Reprocessing Plant has been 
built at Tarapur, and the IAEA concluded in 1980 that it could be effec- 
tively safeguarded. The American contention is that even after the expiry 
of the Agreement for Cooperation, the spent fuel will continue to remain 
under safeguards. Indian spokesmen have repeatedly asserted that with its 
termination the rights and obligations of the parties will also come to an 
end. This conflict in legal interpretations of the agreement is aggravated by 
the fact that it was mutually agreed that instead of the United States, 
France would supply enriched uranium for the Tarapur station. The French 
perspective on the issue will also have to be taken into account. Spent fuel 
has accumulated over the years, and there is a pressure on storage facilities. 
One option before India is to sell the spent fuel to the United States; this 
will avoid an unwelcome controversy. The Carter Administration, how- 
ever, had rejected the idea of such a purchase. Efforts should be made to 
solve this problem amicably and expeditiously. 
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The geographical sweep of the nuclear revolution has created a global 
nuclear system. Nuclear weapons are the products of nationalism and 
science, the two most powerful forces of the twentieth century. They are 
not the result of any ghastly accident. They represent the culmination of 
three centuries of modern science. Nations with pretentions to the status of 
Great Powers have resolutely taken the nuclear route; they have success- 
fully established a coalition between high politics and grand science. 
National resolve and faith in the potential of their scientists and technicians 
has succeeded in overcoming bureaucratic inertia. A scrutiny of the weapons 
programmes of all the declared nuclear-weapons Powers would show the 
remarkable absence of strategic thinking in their early stages. Nuclear 
weapons were then viewed as talismans of sovereignty and symbols of 
intent and resolve. Strategic underpinnings came much later. 

The British and French programmes were initiated at a time when those 
countries were part of the alliance system led by the United States. Similarly 
the Chinese programme was initiated at a time when China was part of the 
alliance system led by the Soviet Union. Britain made its decision in the 
light of certain instinctive general assumptions about its own future status 
in the world. There was then no concrete military threat before it. Its later 
request for the supply of a thousand nuclear weapons was based on the 
estimate that only twentyfive such weapons would be sufficient to knock 
the country out. The “geographical area” that the British policymakers had 
in mind was forty times the size of their country. (They were still shy to 
name the Soviet Union as a potential adversary.) Hence the demand for a 
thousand nuclear weapons. The French weapons programme was insulated 
from the chronic instability of the Fourth Republic; by a dedicated group 
which operated outside the regular institutional channels. It represents a 
striking example of maximum technocratic direction and minimum poli- 
tical guidance. The political decision was the last in a long chain of 
decisions in the scientific-technological arena. 

The Chinese weapons programme was accelerated through a network of 
relationships between top political, military, and scientific leaderships. 
Chinese scientists were engulfed in recurrent denunciations of intellectuals 
and were bombarded with a cacophony of slogans during the Cultural 
Revolution. They had to go through the trauma of the calamity of 1960-62 
which forced them to plant potatoes and hunt Mongolian gazelles to stave 
off famine and economic hardship. The manner in which the scientific 
potential of China was harnessed for military purposes is contained in the 
message sent out by Deng Xiaoping to the scientists engaged in producing 
the bomb: “Just go ahead with your work. You can claim all the credit for 
yourselves if you achieve success, and you can ascribe your errors to the 
Party Central Secretariat if you commit mistakes.” 
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Recently, on 5 September 1992, The Economist of London gleefully 
noted that the Western Powers faced no serious military threat in the 
foreseeable future, but that, as the world was still a scruffy, untidy place, 
wars of interest and wars of conscience might still have to be fought. It, 
therefore, said that it would be “nice” if the most valuable machines of war 
were confined to a few countries. It added that the United States and a few 
European countries could, with the consent of Japan, “make sure that for 
some time to come they remained the man with the gun”. In its view, 
residual deterrent capabilities and rapidly transportable lethal forces with 
global reach would be the instrumentalities through which “the archipelago 
of comfortable civility” could maintain its wealth and power. 

Global nuclear arrangements are in a state of flux. The Harvard study, 
entitled Cooperative Denuclearization, is reported to have concluded that 
while the threat of a global nuclear war has certainly diminished, the 
chances of one or more nuclear detonations in the CIS, Europe, Japan, or 
the United States are increasing. There are a million people in the United 
States and the CIS whose entire careers have been spent in nuclear- 
weapons facilities. Huge quantities of fissile material are being transported 
across national frontiers. Pointing out the limitations of nuclear safeguards, 
Bhabha had observed in 1957 that they were designed to ensure that there 
was not the slightest leakage from the walls of a tank, ignoring the fact that 
the tank had no bottom. This is a good description of the contemporary 
scene. Reflecting on the selective nonattention to Israeli nuclear capabilities, 
McGeorge Bundy observes, and rightly, that it is a demonstration of the 
proposition that what the United States opposes “before it happens is 
something which it is wise to accept when it becomes real”. 
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Towards a Stronger and More Democratic 
United Nations: India’s Role 


SATISH KUMAR 


I 


The end of the Cold War marks the beginning of a new era in world 
politics. The process can be said to have begun in December 1987, when 
the two Super Powers signed the INF Treaty (Treaty between the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the 
Elimination of Their Intermediate-Range and Shorter-Range Missiles) in 
Washington, D.C. Although the end of the Cold War was officially declared 
by Presidents George Bush and Mikhail S. Gorbachev at the Malta Summit 
held in December 1989, a series of other developments took place before 
the political temperature of the world drastically came down. 

In November 1989 the Berlin Wall collapsed, breaking the psychological 
and political barner between East and West. In June 1990 the two Super 
Powers signed agreements in Washington, D.C., banning the production 
of chemical weapons and normalizing commercial relations between them. 
In November 1990 twentytwo heads of Government of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) and the Warsaw Treaty Organization (WTO) 
signed a Conventional Forces in Europe (CFE) Treaty in Paris, establish- 
ing a balance of conventional forces at lower levels. In July 1991 the two 
Super Powers signed the START I Treaty in Moscow, significantly reducing 
the number of long-range nuclear weapons. By the end of 1991 the Soviet 
Union disintegrated, leading to the emergence of fifteen independent 
states and large-scale ethnic and political disruption in the states of Eastern 
Europe. In January 1993 the United States and the Russian Federation 
signed the START II Treaty. 

The five years from 1987 to 1992 can thus be regarded as the watershed 
years in the history of international politics of the period since the Second 
World War. By 1992 the old order created at the end of the Second World 
War completely broke down. Although the precise shape of the new order 
is not clear, its broad contours are discernible. The international system 
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has, for the first time in its history, become near universal, with the 
erstwhile republics of the Soviet Union joining the United Nations as 
independent states. The world is virtually rid of military alliances between 
groups of nations: such alliances had characterized its politics in the past 
two hundred years. The United States has emerged as the most dominant 
military and economic Power, although Germany and Japan have seriously 
challenged its economic supremacy. The countries of the South have been 
marginalized in world politics, and the world is repolarized along the 
North-South axis instead of the East-West axis. Economic disparities have 
developed within the South; the South as a single negotiating group on 
global issues has lost its relevance. International Communism as a major 
instrument of foreign policy of some states has disappeared, and Islam as 
an international ideological force of some consequence, though not mono- 
lithic and well organized, has raised its head. A wave of democratization of 
polity and liberalization and globalization of economy is sweeping over the 
world leading to ethnic turmoil, political instability, and economic uncer- 
tainty in various parts of the world. 


un 


The international system is thus in a state of flux. There is not only the 
need but also an opportunity to build a system that is participatory and 
democratic and potentially free from the conflicts that arise from territorial 
aggressiveness and ideological expansionism, a system in which the prob- 
lems of economic insecurity and environmental degradation are tackled in 
a nondiscriminatory manner. Such a system cannot be built around one or 
more states which are militarily or economically most powerful in the 
world because these states would naturally be inclined to pursue their own 
national interests. Such a system can be built only around a universal 
international organization like the United Nations. The United Nations 
was considerably incapacitated until recently in the discharge of its func- 
tions because of the Cold War. The end of the Cold War and the emergence 
of a “new consensus” among the permanent members of the Security 
Council have enabled it to play an effective role in “maintaining peace” 
since 1990. And yet the composition of the Security Council is being 
criticized as highly unrepresentative of the current global realities. The 
manner of functioning of the Security Council and that of the other organs 
of the United Nations is also being seriously questioned in various parts of 
the world. Besides, it is felt in certain parts of the world that the United 
Nations needs to be strengthened so as to enable it to function as a 
centrepiece of the new world order, holding the balante of power and 
contributing effectively and judiciously to the maintenance of peace, eradica- 
tion of poverty, and protection of the globe from environmental degrad- 
ation. 
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The Secretary-General of the United Nations, Boutros Boutros-Ghali, 
stated in the Annual Report he presented to the General Assembly in 
September 1992 that the scope and scale of the activities of the United 
Nations had tended to increase with the end of the Cold War. In the view 
of the Secretary-General, the turning point came some time after the year 
1987. For instance, in all of 1987 the Security Council met fortynine times, 
whereas, in the first seven months of 1992 alone, there were eightyone 
official meetings. In all of 1987 the Security Council adopted fourteen 
resolutions whereas, in the first seven months of 1992 alone, it passed 
fortysix. In the field of peacekeeping the United Nations established thirteen 
operations between 1948 and 1987. Since 1988 there have been as many as 
thirteen new peacekeeping operations in addition to the five established in 
earlier times. The number of military personnel deployed in 1987 was 
9,666; the number deployed in mid-1992 was 38,144. Since then it has gone 
up still further. The activities of the Secretariat and other organs have 
similarly expanded.’ 

Although the United Nations has played a greater and more effective 
role in the international situation since the end of the Cold War, there is a 
widespread feeling in the international community that conscious efforts 
should be made to strengthen the United Nations through democratization 
of its structures and procedures, either by amending the Charter or by 
implementing some of the provisions that have remained unimplemented 
so far. The Security Council, which met for the first time at the summit 
level on 31 January 1992, acknowledged the need to strengthen the United 
Nations in the following words: 


The international community, therefore, faces new challenges in the 
search for peace. All Member states expect the United Nations to play a 
central role at this crucial stage. The members of the Council stress the 
importance of strengthening and improving the United Nations to in- 
crease its effectiveness.’ 


The question of reviewing the Charter has been on the agenda since the 
beginning, particularly since the Tenth Session of the General Assembly in 
1955. The Special Committee on the Charter of the United Nations and on 
the Strengthening of the Role of the Organization held its last-meeting in 
February 1992. The discussion at this meeting gave excellent evidence of 
the widespread concern about strengthening the United Nations, although 
there were differences over certain specific aspects of the structures and 


! Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the work of the Organization, 11 September 
1992. UN Doc. A/47/1, p. 6. 

? See text of the statement read out by John Major, Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, 
at the end of the Security Council meeting, 31 January 1992. Link (New Delhi), 1 March . 
1992, pp. 29-30. 
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procedures that needed to be addressed. Some representatives felt that 
improvements in the implementation of various provisions through an 
administrative restructuring and use of new instruments could yield the 
desired results without a formal amendment of the Charter.’ One of the 
representatives who favoured a formal amendment to the Charter pointed 
out that the various provisions of the Charter had been formulated with 
reference to the realities that obtained in 1945, when the United Nations 
was founded and which predated even the Cold War.‘ 

Most of the discussion at this meeting was focussed on the role of the 
United Nations in the maintenance of international peace and security and 
the composition and procedures of the Security Council. Some delegations 
favoured an expansion of the membership of the Security Council by 
increasing the number of seats, both permanent and nonpermanent, and 
making it more representative. It was pointed out that unfortunately not all 
permanent members of the Security Council shared attitudes and commit- 
ments to important problems that the Organization faced. It was, further, 
observed how certain permanent members had refrained from meeting 
their financial obligations as a means of pressurizing the Organization into 
carrying out activities favouring their particular interests.’ 

Referring to the decisionmaking procedures of the Security Council, a 
delegate stated that the veto power had created many problems for the 
Organization. He even alleged that the abuse of the power of veto by the 
permanent members militated against the principles of “collective security, 
democracy, and sovereignty”. He felt that the power of veto had often 
paralysed the Council, prevented it from addressing a number of longstand- 
ing conflict situations meaningfully, and made it selective in its actions, the 
end of confrontation between East and West notwithstanding.‘ 

Among proposals that did not entail amendments of the Charter was the 
one which sought to strengthen the role of the General Assembly and the 
Secretary-General, particularly in the area of preventive diplomacy, and to 
implement the system of collective security fully as envisaged in Chapter 
VII of the Charter. Some delegations pointed out that sufficient use had 
not been made of the principal judicial organ of the United Nations. They 
suggested that the 


International Court of Justice should play a greater role in the collective 
security system by participating in the solution of questions of a legal 
nature, and in this connexion all members of the Council, especially 


3 See Report of the Special Committee on the Charter of the United Nations and on the 
Strengtbening of the Role of the Organization. Officiel Records of the United Nations General 
Assembly (GAOR), 47th session, supplement no. 33 (A/47/33), p. 4 

+ Ibid. 

5 Ibid., p. 5. 

* Ibid. 
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permanent members, should recognize the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the Court.’ 


Restructuring the United Nations was an important item of discussion at 
the Summit of the Nonaligned Movement (NAM) held in Jakarta in 
September 1992. In his inaugural address President Suharto of Indonesia 
expressed the belief that the United Nations 


in this new era will remain the major instrument of global governance 
and the centrepiece of any new international order. We must now more 
actively contribute to the revitalization, restructuring, and democratiza- 
tion of its functions. For it is through the UN that we can deal integrally 
with all aspects of international peace, including, more urgently than 
before, its economic and social dimensions.* 


I 


Reform of the United Nations so as to make it stronger and more democratic 
is thus one of the central issues on the international agenda of our time. In 
large parts of the world there is hope that the international community 
might agree on some vital reforms by the year 1995, the fiftieth anniversary 
of the creation of the United Nations. Reform is called for not only in the 
area of international peace and security but also in the fields of economic 
development and environmental protection. In fact the demand for a 
strengthening of the role of the United Nations in the area of economic 
development goes back to the early1970s, when the developing world first 
undertook the quest for a New International Economic Order. However, the 
Present debate is distinguished in that it focusses sharply on the peace and 
security functions of the United Nations, first because of the role played by 
thé Security Council during the Gulf War and after, and second because of 
the heavy demands made on the United Nations in the last two years to 
send “peacekeeping” troops to such far-flung areas as Angola, Cambodia, 
Somalia, and Yugoslavia. We shall here attempt to capture the broad trends 
in the debate on the subject of strengthening the peace and security role of 
the United Nations and restructuring the Security Council and its proce- 
dures. We shall also examine India’s position on the subject. 

Thirtysix persons of international-eminence, headed by Prime Minister 
Ingvar Carlsson of Sweden and Sir Shridath Ramphal, the former Secretary- 
General of the Commonwealth, issued on 22 April 1991 a document called 
the Stockholm Initiative on Global Security and Governance for “coordi- 
nated multilateral action” to meet the global challenges of the 1990s in the 


7 Ibid., p 7. 
£ Times of India (New Delhi), 2 September 1992. 
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fields of peace and security, development, environment, population, and 
democracy and human rights. As a follow up of this document, which is 
now known as the Stockholm Initiative, an Independent Commission on 
Global Governance was set up to produce a report by the end of 1994. 

The Stockholm Initiative can be said to represent the conscience of 
mankind; for in its basic approach it addresses the problems that all 
mankind is faced with and which defy solutions merely at the national 
level. Regarding the problem of peace and security it states: 


On the global level, the time is ripe to implement the international 
security regime based on the Charter of the United Nations. For the first 
time since the late 1940s, there is agreement among the major military 
powers to act together to prevent and to solve [sic] conflicts. The system of 
international peace and security which we seek must be comprehensive 
and universal, and protect the interests of the weak as well as the strong. 
The burden of making the world safe for all should also be shared by all. 
For a new world order, it is vitally important that the United Nations is 
made stronger and more effective.’ 


It then makes a series of proposals relating, inter alia, to the question of 
improving the capabilities of the United Nations for. anticipating and 
preventing conflicts, as well as for making peace and keeping the peace in 
organizational and financial terms, of elaborating a global law-enforcement 
mechanism in line with the UN Charter, and of convening regional security 
and cooperation conferences outside Europe.” In the area of institutional 
reforms it recommends “a broadened mandate at the Security Council 
level, following the wider understanding of security which has developed”, 
and suggests that the composition of the Security Council and the use of 
veto should be reviewed." 

Issues relating to a strengthening of the United Nations for maintaining 
international peace and security also figure in the report submitted by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, Boutros Boutros-Ghali, on pre- 
ventive diplomacy, peacemaking, and peacekeeping, called An Agenda for 
Peace (June 1992). Boutros-Ghali’s report is a response to the request 
made at the first-ever Security Council Summit held on 31 January 1992. 
The Security Council had asked that the Secretary-General prepare, by 
July 1992, “his analysis and recommendations on ways of strengthening 
and making more efficient within the framework and provisions of the 
Charter the capacity of the United Nations for preventive diplomacy, for 


peacemaking and peacekeeping” 2 


* Common Responsibility in the 1990s: The Stockholm Initiative on Global Security and 
Governance (Stockholm: Prime Minuster’s Office), 22 April 1991, p. 12. 

" Ibid., pp. 11-18. 

u Thid., pp. 36-42. 

2 See text of the statement read out by Major, 31 January 1992, n. 2. 
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An important conceptual contribution of the Security Council Summit and 
of the Secretary-General’s report is an expanded definition of what consti- 
tutes a threat to peace and security. The Security Council Summit says in 
its statement: 


The absence of war and military conflicts amongst states does not in 
itself ensure international peace and security. The non-military sources 
of instability in the economic, social, humanitarian, and ecological fields 
have become threats to peace and security. The United Nations member- 
ship as a whole needs to give the highest priority to the solution of these 
matters.” 


The report of the Secretary-General of the United Nations, which is 
entitled An Agenda for Peace, elaborates this concept further: 


Poverty, disease, famine, oppression, and despair abound, joining to 
produce 17 million refugees, 20 million displaced persons and massive 
migrations of people within and beyond national borders. These are 
both sources and consequences of conflict that require the ceaseless 
attention and the highest priority in the efforts of the United Nations. A 
porous ozone shield could pose a greater threat to an exposed population 
than a hostile army. Drought and disease can decimate no less mercilessly 
than the weapons of war. So at this moment of renewed opportunity, 
the efforts of the Organization to build peace, stability, and security 
must encompass matters beyond military threats in order to break the 
fetters of strife and warfare that have characterized the past.” 


The Secretary-General makes a series of mmendations about preven- 
tive diplomacy (i.e., action to prevent disputes from arising; peacemaking, 
i.e., action to bring hostile parties to agreement; and peacekeeping, i.e., 
deployment of United Nations military and/or police personnel to make 
sure that the parties concerned implement the agreement). He also brings 
in a new concept called peacebuilding (i.e., action to identify and support 
structures that tend to strengthen and solidify peace so as to avoid a rela 

into conflict). Among the most courageous and timely recommendations 
made by him are the ones which relate to the implementation of Articles 43 
and 47 of the Charter, which require Member states to sign a special 
agreement with the Security Council to make their armed forces available 
for action under Chapter VU of the Charter (Article 43) under the strategic 


4 Ibid. 
H” Boutros Boutros-Ghall, An Agenda for Peace (New York: United Nations, 1992), p. 7. 
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‘direction of the Military Staff Committee (Article 47).% The Secretary- 
General emphasizes that the time has come to implement the scheme of 
collective security visualized in Chapter VII of the Charter, and then says: 
“The ready availability of armed forces on call could serve, in itself, as a 
means of deterring breaches of the peace since a potential aggressor would 
know that the Council has at its disposal a means of response.”** 

The focus of the debate going on since the end of the Cold War on the 
subject of strengthening the United Nations in the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security is on the role of the peacekeeping forces in the 
light of the provisions of Chapter VII of the UN Charter and on the 
composition and functioning of the Security Council (Chapter V}. And 
what is being demanded is faithful implementation of the provisions of 
Chapter VII rather than any amendment of Chapter VII. Of course it is felt 
especially by important Member states in the North and the South that 
there is need for a change in the composition and functioning of the 
Security Council in so far as the Security Council and its procedures as they 
obtain today do not accord with the drastically changed international 
situation. 


Vv 


It may be recalled that the composition of the Security Council was 
enlarged in 1963 from eleven to fifteen and its rules of procedure modified 
by amending Articles 23 and 27 of the UN Charter. (The amendment came 
into force in 1965.) The context of this amendment was a substantial 
increase in the membership of the United Nations in the early 1960s. The 
amendment, however, did not alter the size of the permanent membership 
of the Security Council, nor did it alter the procedure requiring the 
concurrent vote of all permanent members on substantive matters, com- 
monly called the veto power. 

Various ideas have been expressed in the last two years about restructur- 
ing the Security Council and reviewing its procedures. Some countries have 
even laid claim to a permanent seat on the Council. The International 
Herald Tribune reported on 14 August 1992 that the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, Boutros-Ghah, had suggested that the Security Council 
should have five more permanent members—Brazil, India, Germany, 
Japan, and Nigeria. It published this report a day after the German 
Foreign Minister, Klaus Kinkel, had made public Bonn’s intention of 
staking its claim to a permanent seat on the Security Council. According to 
the International Herald Tribune, the Government of Germany, which had 
maintained a rather low profile on the question, became conspicuously 


u Ibid., p. 25. 
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active when it learnt that Japan had informed the United States and other 
countries of its wish for a permanent seat on the Council within the next 
three years.” 

Later, in August 1992, on the occasion of the visit of India’s Minister of 
State for External Affairs, Eduardo Faleiro, to Syria, the Vice-President of 
that country, Abdul Hamlim Khaddam, supported India’s call for democrat- 
ization of the United Nations. Indeed he went a step further: he suggested 
the scrapping of the veto power vested in the five permanent members of 
the Security Council. The Syrian Vice-President suggested a review of the 
UN Charter to make the Organization more effective and democratic. He 
said that the Security Council was not properly representative as Asia, 
which had half the world’s population, had only one permanent member.“ 

The Prime Minister of India, P.V. Narasimha Rao, in a Press interview 
given by him on the eve of the Nonaligned Summit in Jakarta, reiterated 
the need to expand the membership of the Security Council to maintain its 
representative character. He pointed out how the, Security Council had 
been playing an increasingly active role but often without regard to overall 
consensus in the international community. He emphatically declared: “We, 
therefore, feel that any interpretation of the UN Charter or action by the 
Security Council must be based on collective will and not the predilections 
of a few.”” 

India formally staked its claim to a permanent seat on the Security 
Council on 25 September 1992, when India’s Minister of State for External 
Affairs, Eduardo Faleiro, addressed the UN General Assembly. Faleiro 
observed how, together with economic criteria, it was necessary to give 
weightage to certain other, relevant issues too at the time of expanding the 
Security Council. In saying so he reinforced the view held by a number 
of other developing countries that the population and size of a country as 
well as its standing in the region concerned needed to be given due 
weightage.” He declared: 


An enhanced mandate for the Council requires matching transparency 
and democracy in its functioning. This cannot be done without an 
expansion of the membership of the Council to reflect the increased 
membership of the UN over the past few years as well as the realities of 
many changes in the international situation . . . . Such an expansion is 
all the more essential if the Council is to ensure its moral sanction and 
political effectiveness.” 


" The International Herald Tribune report, as ated in the Hindustan Times (New Delhi) of 
15 August 1992. 

= Financial Express (New Delhi), 24 August 1992. 

> Hindustan Times, 1 September 1992. 

æ Ibid., 27 September 1992. 

™ Ibid. 
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India once again made a forceful plea for expanding the size of the 
Security Council to enable it to play effectively its role in the era since the 
end of the Cold War and to reflect the increase in the membership of the 
United Nations. Addressing the UN General Assembly on 24 November 
1992, C.R. Gharekhan, India’s Ambassador, strongly disagreed with the 
contention that such an expansion would affect the efficiency and effective- 
ness of the Security Council. He said: “The reality is otherwise. If the 
Council was paralysed in the past, it was due to ideological confrontation. 

“The size had nothing to do with its effectiveness and efficiency.”” 

In December 1992 the General Assembly of the United Nations adopted 
a resolution sponsored by India on the question of equitable representation 
on, and increase in the membership of, the Security Council. By this 
resolution, it asked the Secretary-General to invite Member states to 
submit, not later than 30 June 1993, written comments on a possible review 
of the membership of the Council. Recognizing the crucial role of the 
Security Council in maintaining international peace and security, the new 
international situation, and the substantial increase in the membership of 
the Organization, it also asked him to report on the comments made by 
Member states on the subject.” 

Although there is increasing recognition of the need to review the 
composition and procedures of the Security Council, it is obvious that 
there are wide differences of opinion. Some states want to maintain the 
status quo as they are the beneficiaries of it; others want change as they feel 
left out of the global power structure. For instance, China, already a 
permanent member of the Security Council, which attended the Nonaligned 
Movement’s Summit in Jakarta in September 1992 as an Observer, “did 
not show much inclination towards the consensus view on enlarging the 
membership of the 15-nation Security Counci]”.™ Similarly France and the 
United Kingdom have not shown much enthusiasm for expanding the 
Security Council: they do not apparently relish the prospect of Germany 
joining their ranks. 

The United States has indicated its grudging acceptance of the candidature 
of Germany and Japan in the event of the Security Council being expanded, 
without sounding encouraging about other countries in the field.” Outlin- 
ing the difficulties involved in expanding the Security Council, Thomas 
Pickering, a former US Representative to the United Nations, and until 
recently US Ambassador in New Delhi, said that the difficulties would be 
formidable. First, there would be the need to develop a consensus on the 
new members—who they should be. A second problem would be to 
maintain effective operation of the Security Council. Because in the last 


2 Tenes of India (New Delhi), 25 November 1992. 

D UN Newsletter (New Delhi), vol. 44, no. 51, 19 December 1992, p. 2. 
u Times of India (New Delhi), 7 September 1992. 

5 Thed., 27 January 1993. 
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couple of years the Council was called upon to function under the pressure 
of time, it functioned well. It was also small in size. Any enlargement of 
significance would have a negative impact on its ability to function effec- 
tively. A third problem would be to maintain a fair balance between the 
permanent and nonpermanent members, as well as to determine the correct 
number in each category.* 

A view which can be said to be fairly representative of the countries of 
the South is expressed in a publication ‘of the South Centre, an organization 
set up in Dar-es-Salaam in 1990 as the follow up office of the South 
Commission. This publication gives the principles to be kept in mind in 
making changes in the Security Countil, as follows: 


In considering its own position, the South has to work from the premise 
that it requires two things from change in the Security Council: 


(i) a set of measures, within the Council and in the UN General 
Assembly, which would prevent the Security Council from being 
used as an instrument in the service of a few powerful countries 
acting as a self-appointed directorate; and 

(ii) Security Council membership and powers which bear greater rela- 
tionship to democratic ideals, and which also enable the Council to 
respond to the more comprehensive understanding of collective 
security which has been evolving in response [sic] to the complexity 
and interrelatedness of the problems facing the international com- 
munity.” 


VI 


The question of restructuring the Security Council, in terms of both its 

ition and its procedures, is thus before the international community. 
The United Nations General Assembly has set the process in motion 
through the resolution referred to above. On the basis of the foregoing 
discussion, and bearing in mind the Purposes and Principles of the UN 
Charter, one can state the following criteria which should, inter alia, 
govern any attempt to restructure the Security Council: 


(i) The size of the Security Council, inclusive of both permanent and 
nonpenmanent members, should bear some realistic proportion to 
the total membership of the United Nations, so that all major 
countries and regions may be represented on it at any given time. 


* Interview with the author in New Delhi on 16 December 1992. 
7 South Centre, The United Nations et a Critical Crossroads: Time for the South to Act 
(Dar-es-Salaam, October 1990), pp. 31-32. 
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(ii) The permanent membership of the Security Council should be 
conferred on those countries which possess a very high military 
capability and an equally conspicuous economic capability, a large 
population, a significant regional status, and a proven record of 
adherence to the Purposes and Principles of the UN Charter and 
fulfilment of their financial obligations to the United Nations. 

(iii) In order to keep the number of permanent members within reason- 
able limits, permanent membership may be rotated among some 
members belonging to the same region, particularly if the region 
has evolved broadly uniform attitudes on global issues. 

(iv) The veto power given to the permanent members should be seriously 
reviewed. If this privilege of the permanent members must be 
retained for some time more, its applicability must be restricted to 
fewer issues, particularly excluding those in which a member is an 
involved party. The new members which may be added to the 
permanent category may be either denied the veto power or given 
that power on rotational basis. 

(v) The jurisdiction of the Security Council must be widened to include 
all matters posing a threat to international security, including those 
in the nonmilitary field such as poverty, disease, drought, famine, 
oppression, and environmental disasters. 


A full examination of all these criteria will not be possible within the 
confines of this article. The remaining part of this article will be devoted to 
the merits and feasibility of India’s candidature for a permanent seat on the 
Security Council, in terms of the criteria suggested in paragraph 2 above. 

Not all the permanent members of the Security Council today can be 
said to belong to the category of militarily most capable states. They are 
just nuclear-weapon states and have vast arsenals of conventional weapons. 
When, however, it comes to economic capability, China is no match for the 
other four states. Within the space of the past one decade or so Germany 
and Japan have surpassed France and the United Kingdom in economic 
strength.” And, in the last two years, the Russian Federation—a successor 
state to the Soviet Union—has undergone an economic collapse. In terms 
of per capita GDP, India and China are very close to each other. (In 1989 
India’s per capita GDP was $340; and China’s per capita GDP was $350.)” 

China, the United States, and the Russian Federation are no doubt 
among the nine most highly populated states of the world. Although it is 
the second most highly populated state and accounts for 16 per cent of the 


* In 1989 the GDP of Japan was $ 2,818,520 million; and that of Germany, $1,189,100 
million. In contrast the GDP of France was $955,790 million; and that of the United 
Kingdom, $717,870 millon. See World Bank, World Development Report, 1991 (Washington, 
D C., 1991), p. 209. 

* Ibid., p. 204. 
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peoples of the world, India is not a permanent member of the Security 
Council. The other states whose candidature is being suggested on the 
ground that they have the largest population in their respective regions are 
Brazil (2.8 per cent) and Nigeria (2 per cent). Again, these three states 
(India, Brazil, and Nigeria) have a significant standing in their respective 
regions (Asia, Latin America, and Africa). 

Apart from population and regional standing, the qualification that 
should entitle India to a permanent seat on the Security Council is its 
consistent role in promoting the Purposes and Principles of the UN Charter. 
Historians of India’s role in the United Nations have observed: 


But after Independence, the Charter became Nehru’s most consistent 
criterion for judging international conduct and a compendium of ideals 
to which his Government could subscribe. He felt that if there was hope 
in the world for a new dispensation that might lessen conflict and 
promote international justice, it might lie in the reconstructive efforts 
that the UN could undertake; if a new age was indeed at hand, of 
greater human welfare and equality, and of peace and cultural devel- 
opment, then the foundations and first evidences of that epoch would 
most readily be apparent within the framework of the new organization.” 


VII 


One of India's early concerns in the United Nations was that all states 
should be represented on the Organization so that the United Nations 
might truly act as an instrument of peaceful settlement of international 
disputes. India consistently supported China’s claim to membership of the 
world body although, after 1962, China was a hostile neighbour. The 
Korean War (1950-53) was another occasion when the efforts made by 
India to encourage constructive communication between the contending 
parties and the fruitful search it undertook for a compromise formula for 
settling the prisoners-of-war issue were historic contributions to the estab- 
lishment of peace in the area under the auspices of the United Nations. 
Another important area of UN activity where India played a consistently 
positive and energetic role is arms control and disarmament. At the time of 
Indian Independence the UN debate on the issue centred on the contend- 
ing US and Soviet proposals for the control of atomic energy. One side 
. suggested international—which under the then circumstances meant 
Western—control; the other urged the immediate outlawing and destruction 
of atomic weapons. In that acrimonious debate on atomic energy, as also in 
the related debates on international inspection and conventional arms 


™ Charlies H. Heimsath and Surjit Mansingh, A Diplomatic History of Modern India 
(Bombay, 1971), p. 84. 
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reduction, India lent its support to the work of any agency (such as the 
Disarmament Commission) that seemed likely to lead to a solution of the 
problem of arms race. What is more, it avoided taking sides. 

In the field of human rights, racial discrimination and colonialism were 
issues which attracted India’s attention quite early in the history of the 
United Nations. India raised the question of discrimination against people 
of Indian origin in South Africa in the UN General Assembly in 1946, 
under Articles 10 and 14 of the Charter. Its aim was to bring about changes 
in South African policies through moral or psychological pressure from 
outside. No tangible UN sanctions were suggested in the early years of the 
dispute. India’s initiative did not bring in results in South Africa because 
the United Kingdom and the United States, the two countries that were 
capable of influencing South African policies, were not sufficiently sympa- 
thetic. In any case they were not then willing to risk alienating the South 
African Government. Nevertheless, by virtue of its astute presentation of 
its case, India managed to establish an excellent record of support for UN 
resolutions critical of South African policies. In the early years, when those 
resolutions were severely worded, the voting was sometimes close. How- 
ever, by the mid-1950s, the General Assembly of the United Nations gave 
its consistent support to the more mildly worded motions asking South 
Africa to negotiate and work out a settlement of the issue with India and 
Pakistan. 

As in the case of institutionalized racial discrimination, India came out 
strongly against the maintenance of the colonial system anywhere. Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru argued that colonialism had to disappear in 
order for the world to achieve peace and “a friendly relationship” between 
Asia and Europe. He believed that colonialism was obsolete in the modern 
world. Under his leadership India decided to hasten an historic process 
which, by the very fact of India’s Independence, was known to be well 
under way. The first direct political campaign against colonialism that 
India sponsored in the United Nations was aimed at forcing the Govern- 
ment of The Netherlands to relinquish its control over Indonesia. India and 
Australia called the attention of the Security Council under Articles 34 and 
39 to the fighting which had broken out in July 1947 between the Dutch on 
one side and Indonesian nationalist forces on the other. In spite of protests 
from the representative of The Netherlands, who argued that the United 
Nations had no competence to intervene in the internal affairs of his 
country, the Council took up the question, called for an end to hostilities, 
and asked the parties involved to settle their dispute by arbitration or other 
peaceful means. The Indonesian question went through various stages in 
the Security Council and the General Assembly. The conference on Indo- 
nesia convened by Prime Minister Nehru in New Delhi in January 1949 
also made a significant contribution to the proceedings of those bodies. In 
the event Indonesia gained full sovereignty by the end of 1949. 
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Other major colonial questions on which India and other members of the 
anti-colonialist group played important roles in the early years pertained to 
the French colonies of Tunisia, Morocco, and Algeria, and, later, Cyprus. 
The diplomatic work of the Indian delegates in support of national self- 
determination in the General Assembly debates culminated on 14 December 
1960 in an overwhelming vote in favour of an Asian—African resolution 
(No. 1514/XV) instructing Member states to recognize the sovereign rights 

`of all nonselfgoverning peoples. The United Nations made its opposition to 
colonialism unconditional. The resolution declared that “all peoples have 
an inalienable right to complete freedom, the exercise of their sovereignty, 
and the integrity of their national territory”.” 

The question of colonialism receded into the background by the early 
19603 because a considerable number of former colonies had attained 
independence, and the movement towards independence of the remaining 
colonies appeared irreversible. Meanwhile India played a leading role in 
bringing the newly independent states together and organizing them into 
the Nonaligned Movement. The Nonaligned Movement, while articulating 
the political aad economic aspirations of its member states at its various 
conferences, assumed the role of an organized pressure group in the 
United Nations. One of its major achievements in the 1960s was the 
creation of the United Nations Conference on Trade'and Development 
(UNCTAD). By the mid-1970s it succeeded in getting a resolution adopted 
in the General Assembly of the United Nations asking for the creation of a 
New International Economic Order. Unfortunately, however, the objec- 
tives of this resolution have remained unfulfilled because of the unequal 
international power structure. (The Organization itself is victim of this 
unequal power structure.) 

India has always actively supported the peacekeeping activities of the 
United Nations. The responsibility grven to an Indian general of heading 
the United Nations Protection Force in Yugoslavia in February 1992 is the 
fourth in a series of such responsibilities given to India. The three respon- 
sibilities that India had discharged earlier (between 1953 and 1963) are: (a) 
Chairmanship of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission (NNRC) 
for Korea, charged with the custody of the prisoners of war entrusted to its 
armed forces in 1953; (b) Chairmanship of the International Commission 
for Supervision and Control in Indochina under the Geneva Agreement of 
July 1954; and (c) Peacekeeping operations in the Congo by the Indian 
Independent Brigade during 1960-63. The Korean and Congolese assign- 
ments had involved the use of Indian troops as well.” 

The discussion given above is merely illustrative of India’s support for 
the Purposes and Principles of the UN Charter. It is by no meang exhaustive. 


™ Cited, ibid., p 108. 
2 C.V. Gopalakrishnan, “India’s Record as Peacekeeper”, The Hindu (Madras), 29 Feb- 
Tuary 1992. 
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One of the cornerstones of India’s foreign policy has been to build a 
strategically secure, politically stable and harmonious, and economically 
cooperative neighbourhood. The roots of this policy can be traced to the 
broad consensus on India’s stakes in the world that was evolved during the 
movement for freedom and the initiatives taken and the efforts made in the 
post-Independence period within the Nehruvian framework of policy. This 
needs to be reiterated today as the world scene unfolds itself in the context 
of the end of the Cold War and tends to give one the impression that th 
basic tenets of India’s policy as pursued so far have proved either ineffective 
or obsolete. It calls for reiteration also because, in the wake of the new 
developments, there has emerged a powerful school of thought in India’s 
policymaking and strategic community which prefers to take neighbourhood 
relations in its stride and rejects the need to stretch policy efforts to 
cultivate reluctant and defiant neighbours beyond a limit. 

Two points are generally made by the proponents of a less strenuous 
policy in support of their preference. One is that the end of the Cold War 
has eliminated the prospects of the Great Powers using our neighbours to 
contain us or to build up pressures against us. Growing understanding with 
the United States and progress in the normalization process in our relations 
with China are often cited to prove that it is indeed so. Further, it is argued 
that owing to the lure of India’s market potential for the competing 
industrial and developing economies and the determined process of reform 
in India’s economy, there are new and attractive openings in Europe, 
North America, Southeast Asia, and Asia-Pacific, as also in Central Asia 
and the Gulf, and that, therefore, there is no need to make any special 
effort to harness the opportunities available in our neighbourhood. The 
second point relates to the fatigue and the frustration entailed in the efforts 
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made to cultivate some of our neighbours, particularly Pakistan. The 
contradictions of and the challenges involved in building a positive (i.e., 
not based on anti-Indian preoccupations), viable identity in Pakistan have 
put paid so far to India’s jnitiatives in the matter of ensuring a cooperative 
relationship. There are similar, even if less intense, problems in our rela- 
tions with our other neighbours, as witness the attitude of the opposition of 
Nepal to the Harnessing of the hydro-power potential. between India and 
Nepal and in the vacillations of the Government of Bangladesh over the 
package of bilateral cooperation in various fields, including distribution of 
the waters of the Ganga. These two points have led some to suggest that we 
should expand the concept of immediate neighbourhood to include South- 
east and Central Asia so as to evolve a meaningful policy even in relation 
to our security concerns. 

Certainly these points are well taken. What is, however, fallacious about 
the argument is the visualization of a conflict of priorities between the 
subcontinent in its traditional sense on the one hand and the adjacent 
regions and the opportunities and challenges arising elsewhere on the 
other. India’s stakes in building a secure, stable, and cooperative neigh- 
bourhood are indeed high. Notwithstanding the change in the stance of the 
extraregional Great Powers towards India, our security dilemmas in relation 
to Pakistan cannot be underestimated in view of Pakistan’s acquisition of 
nuclear-weapons capabilities. Officially recorded figures relating to trade 
among the South Asian neighbours are quite poor, the more so in the case 
of India when we compare them with those relating to its total foreign 
trade. The official figures, however, tell us only a part of the story. The 
other part lies in unauthorized trade, which does not get recorded anywhere 
and which is as large as the authorized trade if not more. There is also the 
potential of business and investment opportunities that the Indian corpor- 
ate sector is gradually becoming aware of.' Above all there is the question 
of internal stability in each of the South Asian countries. Conflicts arising 
from polarization along ethnic, communal, religious, and other sectarian 
identities cannot but affect India directly and decisively. Even as regards its 
own internal political and sociocultural turmoil, India has to reckon with 
the attitude of its immediate neighbours. As for the issue of migration or 
movement of people across international borders, India is at the receiving 
end. It must therefore engage its_neighbours to deal with the present as 
well as the future dimensions of the problem. 

We are also wrong in assuming that i in view of the new openings and our 
initiatives in areas other than our immediate neighbourhood we can take 


1 “South Asian Trade: Private Initiatives”, India Today (Faridabad, India), 31 March 1993. 
The PHD (Punjab, Haryana, and Delhi) Chamber of Commerce and Industry has taken the 
initiative in exploring trade and industrial possibilities with neighbouring countries. A number 
of country studies on regional trade prospects have been prepared under the auspices of the 
Committee on Studies for Cooperation in Development in South Asia (CSCD). 
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the neighbourhood in our stride. A troublesome, tension-prone neighbour- 
hood would act as a drag; it would be a serious constraint in our interactions 
with other countries and keep us vulnerable to unwarranted pressures from 
interested extraregional Powers. Our neighbours often-threaten to take 
their bilateral di with us to third parties and to international agencies. 
In the wake of the developments at Ayodhya in December 1992 Indian 
diplomacy was hard put to it to maintain uninterrupted oil supplies from 
the Gulf in the face of the Bangladeshi and Pakistani attempts to disrupt 
such supplies and to vitiate India’s normal political and economic relations 
with the Muslim countries. Some of the economically powerful countries want 
South Asia to emerge as a harmonious region so that they may be able to 
coordinate the regional markets for their products, services, and invest- 
ments and promote their strategic objectives in the region. And they 
certainly do not want India to ignore its neighbours in any way. A dynamic 
policy of building a harmonious neighbourhood would not be in conflict 
with, but help and assist in following, an active policy in relation to other 
regions and countries. 

Indian policy has to address the task of building a stable, secure, and 
cooperative neighbourhood in three specific issue areas in the years and 
decades to come. The first is the evolving nature of.the interactions of the 
Great Powers with India and its neighbours, as also the uncertainties 
inherent in such interactions; the second is bilateral tensions and conflicts 
and the implications of interrial turmoil and turbulence in each of the South 
Asian countries; and the third is the incentives for, and the compulsions of, 
development within the individual countries as also those impinging on 
regional interactions. In all these issue areas there are both positive and 
negative factors. 


I 


Following the end of the Cold War the strategic relations of India and its 
neighbours with the extraregional Great Powers, particularly the erstwhile 
Super Powers, are no longer what they were. In both form and content 
they are different. What shape they will eventually take cannot as yet be 
predicted. This uncertainty is the cause of much anxiety although, in terms 
of the overall direction, these strategic relations can be seen to have both 
comforting and disturbing aspects for the countries of the region. Viewed 
from India’s point of view, the end of the Cold War has eroded the 
strategic differences and prejudices which had separated it from most of its 
immediate neighbours (as, for instance, on the question of Soviet interven- 
tion in Afghanistan during most of the 1980s). This gives India greater 
room for manoeuvre in relating its stances to those of its neighbours on a 
number of strategic issues. The end of the Cold War and the subsequent 
disintegration and political confusion in what'was the Soviet Union have 
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facilitated a positive movement in India’s relations with China and the 
United States, thereby reducing the margin of strategic manoeuvrability of 
India’s adversarial neighbours. We must, however, hasten to add that the 
beginning of the process of normalization in India’s relations with China 
and the improvement in its relations with the United States predate the end 
of the Cold War. India has been able to mobilize both China and the 
United States in impressing upon Pakistan that help to anti-Indian insur- 
gencies in Punjab and in Jammu and Kashmir is not being regarded any 
longer with favour. Both China and the United States have taken a cate- 
gorical and public position that the Kashmir question should be tackled on 
the basis of the Simla Agreement of 1972 between India and Pakistan 
although the meaning of the Simla Agreement in respect of the Kashmir 
question may be a matter of interpretation for these two extraregional 
Great Powers. It is not clear if the meaning of the Simla Agreement is to let 
India and Pakistan sit down and evolve a negotiated solution or to get India 
and Pakistan to evolve a mechanism for turning the present line of control 
into a permanent international boundary between the two neighbours 
(which was the spirit of the negotiations and their outcome at Simla). 
Whereas the turn in India’s relations with China and the United States 
can be regarded as a positive factor in India’s policy towards its immediate 
neighbours, the implications of the disifitegration of the Soviet Union and 
the emergence of new states in that region are a matter of considerable 
concern. At first it was not very clear what type of relationship would 
emerge between the successor states of the former Soviet Union on the one 
hand and India and Pakistan on the other. The end of the Cold War 
opened up new opportunities for Pakistan, not only in Russia and the 
Central Asian states, but also in Eastern Europe. There were even reports 
of the possibility of Pakistan’s securing defence equipment and technologies 
from the new states. Similar reports in 1968-69 had greatly disturbed India 
in view of its heavy reliance upon the weapons imported from the then 
Soviet bloc. India’s concern in this regard was to some extent set at rest 
following the visit of the Russian President, Boris Yeltsin, to India.” 
Uncertainty about Russia’s commitment to India and about the nature of the 
emerging relationship with Pakistan, however, persists. This is so primarily 
because of the fragile nature of the Yeltsin regime and the political chaos 
that is likely to prevail in Russia for quite some time to come. There are 
considerably influential sections within the Yeltsin regime which want to 
redefine their country’s relationship with India and Pakistan so as to 
maintain a balance between the two South Asian adversaries. There are 
also certain obvious economic compulsions and strategic considerations, 


2 See address by Boris Yeltmn, President of the Russian Federation, in the Central Hall of 
Parliament and his observations at his subsequent Press conference during his official visit to 
India. The Hindu (Madras), 30 January 1993. See the Times of India (New Delhi), also of the 
same date. 
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not only in Russia but also in other parts of the Commonwealth of Inde- 
pendent States (the Central Asian component, in particular) and in the 
former allies of the Soviet Union in Eastern Europe. 

The consequences of the end of the Cold War apart, India must accept 
the fact that the extraregional Great Powers have interests in India’s 
neighbours based upon geopolitical, economic, and other factors. These 
interests are not going to disappear with the end of the Cold War. On the 
other hand they are likely to continue; they may even be reinforced in the 
years to come. The United States, for instance, has made a heavy, longterm 
economic and military investment in Pakistan. It cannot just write it 
off—the more so because a significant consideration behind this investment 
was the defence of its strategic interests in the Gulf and the Indian Ocean, 
which have, over the years, acquired an autonomy of their own. It would 
certainly wish to continue to have access to the facilities of strategic 
importance created in Pakistan. It cannot also igtiore the possibility of 
Pakistan serving as a conduit of its interests in Afghanistan, Iran, and the 
newly emerged Central Asian states. Then there is its professed interest in 
containing Pakistan’s disturbing role in the drug trade and in nuclear 
proliferation. On the nuclear question it finds Pakistan’s capability as 
almost a declared nuclear-weapons state helpful in nudging India into an 
acceptance of nonproliferation restraints. The recent disclosures about US 
indifference to Pakistan’s developing into a nuclear-weapons state during 
the 1980s, if not US connivance in the matter, are also significant.’ What is 
more, Pakistan has found it possible to react favourably to the nonprolifer- 
ation initiatives of the United States in South Asia—as, for instance, the 
idea of a 5-Power conference. 

What attitudes the United States takes towards Pakistan will require 
careful monitoring in the years to come. On the one hand there is the 
interest of the US Administration, in view of the factors identified above, 
to lift the Pressler restraint on US economic and military aid to Pakistan. It 
is now well known that even under the Pressler restraint Pakistan has 
bought weapons and spare parts from the US market on a commercial 
basis. The United States wants to do away with the Pressler restraint also 
because the anti-US sections in the Pakistani military have grown assertive 
and Pakistan’s defiance of the United States on the nonproliferation ques- 
tion has gained legitimacy. On the other hand there are pressures on the 
Administration from the anti-drug, human rights, and anti-terrorist lobbies 
to declare Pakistan a terrorist state.‘ Some US allies in the Islamic world 


? See Seymour Harsh’s article in the New Yorker of 23 March 1993. For interview of an 
official of the Central Intelligence Agency on American indifference to Pakistan’s nuclear 
programme, see the Economic Times (New Delhi) of 27 March 1993. 

See the special feature entitled “Terrorist Scare” in The Herald (Karachi), February 1993 
According to recent reports, Pakistan seized more than 190 tonnes of drugs in 1992. Poppy is 
still being grown ın ten thousand acres of land in Pakistan’s Frontier region. The Muslirr 
(Islamabad), 12 February 1993. 
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too, like Saudi Arabia, regard Pakistan as a part of the drug-terrorism 
nexus emerging in the form of an Islamic fundamentalist coalition. The 
manner in which the United States defines its new relationship with Pakistan 
is thus of considerable importance to India. 

The interests-of the United States in Bangladesh, Nepal, and Sri Lanka 
may not be as vital as in Pakistan, but they are not negligible either. They 
have an intrinsic character in that they add to the overall American 
presence in South Asia and in the region of the Indian Ocean. The United 
States, for instance, wants to retain and reinforce its communication facil- 
ities such as those afforded to the Voice of America for its transmissions in 
the region. It may even want to obtain rest and recreation facilities in Sri _ 
Lanka for its ships passing through the Indian Ocean. The United States 
has taken keen interest in the success of the movements for democracy in 
Bangladesh and Nepal. There are, besides, the commercial and business 
interests of US firms. The United States, again, is interested in the hydro- 
power projects in Nepal. In fact it is these interests which are behind the 
concern for democracy and political stability in those countries. In view of 
the growing Indo-American understanding and cooperation we expect the 
United States to pursue its interests in India’s smaller neighbours without 
offending Indian sensibilities, but it may not follow India’s lead in those 
countries as the former Soviet Union had done during the 1970s and the 
1980s. India too, on its part, seems to have moderated its hitherto- 
pronounced concern about the presence of extraregional Powers in its 
neighbourhood—as witness its soft-pedalling of security-related aspects of 
the Indo-Sri Lanka Agreement of 1987, its taking the US naval exercise in 
Bangladesh early in 1991 in its stride in the name of flood relief, and its 
growing security linkages with the United States in the Indian Ocean (joint 
naval exercises, etc.). This is not contrary to India’s perceived interests at 
present; it may continue to be so for some time. Of course it is possible that 
the presence of the United States in the neighbourhood would impinge 
adversely on India in the event of difficulties in Indo-US relations. This 
cannot be completely ignored. : 

“China also has a number of well-defined interests in India’s neighbour- 

ood, and it will not sacrifice them to build greater understanding with 
India. Bhutan, Nepal, and Pakistan share land borders with China’s sensitive 
Tibet region. China will, therefore, continue to nurse friendly relations 
with all those countries—although it has distanced itself tactfully in the 
recent past from the Communist opposition in Nepal and from the insur- 
gencies in India’s northeast. It, however, seems keen on the conclusion of a 
border agreement with Bhutan and make use of such an agreement to 
establish its diplomatic presence in the Drukpa Kingdom and consolidate 
cultural ties with Bhutan’s dominant Buddhist groups. Bhutan may on its 
part be receptive to China’s overtures in this regard in view of the ethnic 
problem arising out of the revolt of its Nepali-speaking Hindu population 
and the consequent tensions in its relations with Nepal and India. The most 
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worrisome from India’s point of view is the stable strategic relationship 
between China and Pakistan, which has acquired greater significance 
because of Pakistan’s difficulties with the United States over military 
supplies and over the question of nonproliferation. China is visibly unhappy 
about the growth in the influence of the forces of Islamic fundamentalism 
like Jama‘at-i Islami in Pakistan and the efforts being made by this organ- 
ization to influence the Muslims of China’s Xinjiang province and of 
Afghanistan and Tadjikistan. Of course this has neither made any difference 
to its arms relationship with Pakistan so far nor to its supportive interest in 
Pakistan’s nuclear programme.’ The Press has also published reports on 
China’s supply of modern missiles to Pakistan. China’s interests in Bangla- 
desh and Sri Lanka are governed by trade prospects and sale of arms. This 
gives China not only an economic incentive but also a certain political clout 
in powerful political sectors like the military. 

India has been happy with the positive stand taken by China and the 
United States on the question of Pakistani support for insurgencies in 
Punjab and in Jammu and Kashmir. It is also satisfied with the declared 
position of those countries in favour of the Simla Agreement as the basis of 
any attempt to resolve Indo-Pakistani disagreements. It, however, needs to 
move with caution if it wishes to make increasing use of the Chinese and 
US influence in restraining Pakistan in regard to its bilateral disputes; for 
its use of Chinese and US influence will make it vulnerable to pressures 
from extraregional quarters on regional issues. The United States in parti- 
cular may have its own agenda on Kashmir as indicated in the reports of 
the human rights groups (such as Amnesty International and Asia Watch), 
or in the report prepared by certain American and Russian scholars on 
Afghanistan and Kashmir, and in the conclusion of a conference organized 
by the US Institute of Peace, Washington, D.C., on Kashmir in January 
1993. At some time in future the United States may not be averse to 
supporting the demand for a discussion on the Kashmir question in the UN 
Security Council in view of the allegation of human rights violations there.’ 


3 See testimony of James Woolsey, Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, before the 
Senate Governmental Affairs Committee on 24 February 1993. Text in the mimeographed 
publication Wireless File, published by the US Information Service, New Delhi. Woolsey 
expressed concern over China’s role in abetting proliferation in Asia. He described Pakistan 
as “not a ‘benign’ recipient of Chinese nuclear technology”. Earlier, the US Secretary of 
State, Warren Christopher, had also expressed the same view. 

* We may recall here the sale of Chinese M-11 missiles as reported late last year. Inter- 
national Herald Tribune (Parts), 5-6 December 1992. 

7 See report entitled “Afghanistan and Kashmir The Report of a Joint Amencan-Russian 
Study”, 28 June 1992. This report was sponsored by the Asia Society, New York, and the 
Institute of Oriental Studies, Moscow. It was authored by Stephen P. Cohen, Leo E. Rose, 
Viacheslav Beloknmitsky, Sergei Kamenev, and Vladimir Moskalenko. 

At a conference on Kashmir held at the US Institute of Peace, Washington, D.C., in 
January 1993, it was even suggested that aid penalties be imposed on India and Pakistan in the 
event of their not taking Kashmiri opinion into account and solving the Kashmir question 
through negotiations. 
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India’s policy towards its immediate neighbours is likely to face a greater 
challenge from bilateral conflicts and from the consequences of internal 
turbulence in those countries and in India itself. In the context of bilateral 
relations India can hope to have more or less manageable friendly relations 
with all its neighbours with the exception of Pakistan; its relations with 
Pakistan will continue to be characterized by intense tension for all the 
rhetoric that one sometimes hears and the friendly overtures that each 
occasionally makes to the other. It would, however, be unrealistic to 
foresee a conventional war or, worse still, nuclear exchanges. Some Western 
observers say that India and Pakistan were on the verge of a nuclear war in 
April-May 1990. This, however, is not borne out by a closer scrutiny of the 
ground realities of the time. Going by the political situation as it has 
developed between India and Pakistan, one may rule out an open war 
breaking out between the two. Both countries are being ruled by weak 
regimes trapped in internal conflicts and power struggles which will not 
allow them to initiate moves that might eventually result in a war between 
them. Both are handicapped in that they cannot ensure uninterrupted 
defence supplies. This in effect has reduced their defence preparedness up 
to 25 or 30 per cent, eroding their confidence in embarking on a military 
adventure. Above all, even if there is a chance of their going to war with 
each other, the pressures of the Great Powers, particularly the United 
States, will not allow them to do so. As for Pakistan, it finds greater 
advantage in funding, training, and aggravating insurgencies in India so as 
to serve its strategic purposes. 

Regional peace and stability in South Asia at present and in the foresee- 
able years is threatened by internal turbulence and sociopolitical conflict. 
For some time past political, ideological, religious, ethnic, and other, 
sectarian differences have grown sharp and have manifested themselves in 
violence on a large scale both in India and in the states in its neighbour- 
hood. Some of the disturbing polarizations in this regard may be noted: 


Bangladesh: Rise of Islamic fundamentalist forces; alienation of the 
Hindu minority; conflict with Buddhist tribals or Chakmas in the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts. 

Bhutan: Ethnic conflict over the people of Nepalese origin in Southern 
Bhutan. 

India: Rise of Hindu militancy and the sharpening of the Hindu-Muslim 
communal divide; insurgencies in Jammu and Kashmir, in Punjab, and 
in the northeastern region; the Jharkhand movement; violence in Andhra 
by the People’s War Group. 

Nepal: Alienation of the non-Hindu minorities, particularly tribals and 
the Buddhist highlanders and also of people of Indian affinities (as, for 
example, the people of the Terai). 
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Pakistan: Shi’i, Sunni, and Wahabi sectarian cleavages; rise of Islamic 
fundamentalist forces and their militancy; alienation of the Baluchi, 
Saraiki, Sindhi, and tribal communities; spillover of the conflict in 
Afghanistan in the frontier province; dangerous ethnic and security 
consequences of the blurring of the Durand Line. 

Sri Lanka: Persistence of the Tamil ethnic war; growing selfassertion by 
the Muslims. 


This sharpening polarization along ethnic and sectarian lines in South Asia 
today is mixed up with the struggle for political rights, the power rivalries, 
and the erosion of legitimacy and hence the efficacy of the institutions set 
up for governance. In countries like Bangladesh and Nepal the newly 
established democratic regimes are yet to consolidate themselves; the 
norms of democratic governance and functioning are yet to take root. In 
Pakistan the struggle for power between the elected representatives and 
the entrenched Presidency is in fact a manifestation of the inherent contra- 
dictions of the State as it evolved during the early 1950s." The crises of 
governance are no less serious even in the established democracies of 
South Asia such as India and Sri Lanka. The internal political turbulence in 
India and its immediate neighbours is thus a consequence of ethnic, poli- 
tical, and sectarian conflicts. 

It is not possible for us to undertake a thorough analysis of the causes of 
all this turbulence in this short article. Nor is it our objective here. We 
may, however, mention some of the important causes—very briefly. First, 
in each of the South Asian countries we see ruthless political exploitation 
of social cleavages by the dominant groups through sectarian mobilization 
to secure electoral victories or to keep themselves in power. Much of the 
blame must be taken by the politically vulnerable and shortsighted leader- 
ship. This is clear from the experience of Sinhala mobilization by both the 
ruling party and the opposition parties in Sri Lanka, of Hindu mobilization 
by the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) in India, and of Islamic fundamentalist 
mobilization by the élite in Bangladesh and Pakistan. Second, there is a 
serious mismatch between the developmental achievements and the expec- 
tations of the people in India and its neighbours. This mismatch is aggravated 
by the explosion of information, the expansion of education. and the rise in 
the awareness of the youthful and the aspiring. Third, there is the ideo- 
logical fallout of the end of the Cold War for the developments in the 
developing and democratizing countries, including those of the Indian 
subcontinent. This fallout has strengthened values such as democracy and 


* On the evolution of the Pakrstan: State and the struggle for power during the late 1940s 
and the early 1950s, see Ayesha Jalal, The State of Martial Rule The Ongms of Pakistan's 
Pohtical Economy of Defence (Cambridge, 1990). 

For the recent internal power struggic in Pakistan, see “1993: The Year of the President”, 
The Herald, January 1993. See also “The Final Showdown” in the same journal of March 
1993. ` 
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good governance as also the urge for a liberal economic system, the passion 
for human rights, the longing for upliftment among women, and the 
aspiration for selfdetermination.’ 

As for the consequences of internal turbulence in the neighbourhood for 
India, we may mention, first, the rise of reactive and mutually reinforcing 
sectarianism. Take, for instance, the BJP’s repeated references to stereo- 
typed, anti-Hindu behaviour of the Muslims in Bangladesh and Pakistan 
and its attempts to mobilize support by taking Ram khadaus (“wooden 
sandals of Rama”) around in Nepal. This has tended to vitiate bilateral 
relations and setting up linkages between India’s internal politics and its 
regional policy (i.e., its policy towards its neighbours). Then there is the 
problem created by movements of people across international borders. 
According to official figures released recently, India has more than 200,000 
registered refugees from neighbouring countries, particularly Bangladesh, 
China (Tibet), Myanmar, and Sri Lanka. This refugee influx is a serious 
strain on India’s administrative and economic capabilities. There are also 
possibilities of disorder and subversion. Besides, the refugees are often 
found to be carriers of arms and drugs. Another related problem is the one 
created by movement of people across borders in search of better economic 
opportunities and safe and secure living. There was a time during British 
rule when labour migration from India into neighbouring countries was 
encouraged officially by the colonialists from economic and political 
considerations. Independent India was confronted by the presence of large 
numbers of people of Indian origin as a result of this migration. This 
problem has since been almost solved, but the expatriates from Myanmar 
and Sri Lanka who were absorbed in India are in no way happy with their 
plight. Curiously India is now facing the same problem again, but in 
reverse: migrants from Bangladesh and Nepal in India disturb the demo- 
graphic and ethnic balance, precipitating serious sociopolitical conflicts. It 
is, however, unfortunate that we have no reliable data on the dimensions 
of the problem. Nor is there any viable policy for meeting the challenge of 
illegal migration from Bangladesh. The barbed-wire approach May not be 
the best answer to the problem, notwithstanding enlarged allocations made 
therefor in the recent budget. Migration from Nepal is protected under 
the provisions of the Treaty of Peace and Friendship of 1950 between the 
two countries. Here, again, there is no way in which Nepalese immigrants 
can be distinguished from Indians of Nepalese origin. The possibility of the 
existence of a “stateless” community of Nepalese origin in India is very 
real, but there is no serious thinking as to how best we may meet it on a 
longterm and sustained basis. 


* Some of these aspects of the South Asian politcal mtuation are discussed in the present 
author’s paper at the Second South Asian Dialogue held at Kandy, Sri Lanka, from 5 
November to 7 November 1992. The paper is entitled “South Aman Politics: Democratizing, 
Drsintegrating and in Disorder” 
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As internal conflicts and power rivalries intensify in India’s neighbour- 
hood, the different political groups in the region tend to indulge in India- 
bashing. India has traditionally been a strong internal political factor for 
the countries in its neighbourhood. The reverse is not true except in the 
case of Pakistan. Even in Pakistan India’s significance as an internal 
political factor has increased somewhat in recent years only with the 
emergence of the Kashmir and Punjab insurgencies and the sharpening of 
communal polarization and the rise of Hindu militancy in India. All poli- 
tical and power-seeking groups in India’s neighbourhood turn against India 
when they do not perceive it as a supporter of their respective causes and 
make India-bashing a part of the power game. In playing this game nation- 
alist passions are roused, and relations with India are vitiated. This problem 
was rather serious when the neighbourhood was dominated by the military, 
or by traditional rulers who had come to power after dismissing democratic 
regimes, as these perceived India as a supporter of the cause of democracy. 
The intensity of India-bashing in neighbouring countries may perhaps be 
brought down with the gradual consolidation of plural and popular polities, 
but it is not likely to vanish; for India-bashing has been found to be a useful 
instrument in the struggles between the ruling and opposition parties as 
well as between leaders. As the struggle for power is likely to be intensified 
in our neighbourhood, the old game of India-bashing for achieving internal 
political purposes will be played with considerable vigour. 

The separatist movements or insurgencies have a tendency to reinforce 
India’s own sectarian polarities. We may recall here a recent experience of 
India’s with the Tamil insurgency led by the Liberation Tigers of Tamil 
Eelam (LTTE). Sri Lanka’s ethnic war is raging today with as much 
intensity as ever before, and this presents a strange dilemma to India’s 
policy; for India cannot be comfortable with the outright victory of either 
the LTTE or the armed forces of Sri Lanka. Whichever side wins, it will 
only reinforce Tamil alienation in India’s State of Tamil Nadu. While an 
LTTE victory may raise hopes of success among the separatist forces, a 
victory of the Sri Lankan State is sure to bring in the charge that India has 
been indifferent and apathetic vis-a-vis the Tamils. A Sri Lankan victory 
would reduce the Tamils to a secondary level of citizenship in Sri Lanka. 
India has also to be concerned about mediation by any third party between 
the LTTE and the Sri Lankan State. Attempts at such mediation are being 
made by Western-based non-Governimental organizations, blessed indirectly 
by Governments and influential political groups in Australia and Europe. 
Similarly the spillover of the ethnic conflict in Bhutan presents a difficult 
situation for India. At the diplomatic level both Bhutan and Nepal expect 
India to exercise its influence and rein in the other side. Internally, the 
difficulties being faced by people of Nepalese origin settled in Bhutan are 
very much on the minds of the Nepalese settled in India. It has also 
generated political pressures along ethnic lines in Assam, North Bengal, 
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and Sikkim. On the whole, the emergence and growth of separatist forces 
make the region vulnerable to undesirable external pressures. It creates 
tensions in bilateral relations. And there is the conflict in the relations 
between India and Sri Lanka over the Tamil problem, and in the relations 
between Bangladesh and India over the presence of some 45,000 Chakmas in 
India. We have already mentioned India’s dilemma over the flow of ethnic 
Bhutanese (Nepalese) refugees in India and Nepal. There is a potential 
source of tension between India and Nepal if the alienation of the people of 
the Terai in Nepal goes beyond manageable limits. As for Bangladesh and 
Pakistan, their encouragement and support for the insurgent groups in 
Assam and the States in India’s northeast and for the militants of Jammu 
and Kashmir and Punjab constitute a major hurdle in the normal, cooper- 
ative relations that India aspires to pursue with these two neighbours. 

It is pertinent to ask at this stage how India should respond to this 
question of internal turbulence in its immediate neighbourhood; for it may 
aggravate further and spread in the coming years. While specific policy 
moves will depend upon the actual situations and cannot be spelt out in 
advance, we may identify certain broad areas and directions of the Indian 
response. To begin with, India should project itself in the neighbourhood 
as a bulwark of democracy and secularism, and it cannot do so except by 
improving its own governance and by fighting the forces of sectarian 
extremism. A fuller discussion on this is beyond the scope of this article, 
but the point needs to be emphasized that a coherent and firm domestic 
policy in this respect is a vital part of any strategy towards neighbours. Once 
domestic policy is put in order, India’s credibility as an ally and supporter 
of democratic and secular forces in neighbouring countries would go up. 
India needs to shed its hesitation altogether about extending its support to 
democratic and secular forces in its neighbourhood as there has been a 
considerabJe credibility gap and inconsistency in its policy in this respect 
owing to Machiavellian expediency of promoting perceived national inter- 
ests irrespective of the nature of the political regime in power in neighbour- 
ing countries. If we accept the reality of the fundamental cultural and 
socioeconomic homogeneity of the Indian subcontinent, it cannot be that 
India’s basic and longterm interests are inconsistent with the existence of 
popular polities and a plural sociocultural ethos.” Recent developments in 
India and its neighbourhood amply bear this out. 

While projecting itself as an ally of democratic and secular forces, India 
would do well to maintain a certain distance from individual leaders and 
narrowly based factions in the internal struggle for power in neighbouring 
countries. In the past India’s image as the promoter of Hasina Wajed in 
Bangladesh, Girija Prasad Koirala in Nepal, Ranasinghe Premadasa in Sri 


% See for a discussion the present author's articles “India’s Political Preferences in South 
Asia”, India Quarterly (New Delhi), February 1975; and “South Asia. Systemic and Strategic 
Divergence”, Mainstream (New Delhi), vol. 22, nos. 29 and 30, 17 and 24 March 1984. 
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Lanka, etc., had created problems for the country. The internal power 
structure in Pakistan presents a rather complex challenge to India. How- 
ever, two distinctions need to be made. One is at the level of contradictions 
between the Pakistani State and the Pakistani masses; and the other, at the 
level of democratic and secular versus authoritarian and fundamentalist 
forces within Pakistan. A careful exploitation of these contradictions may 
yield significant results for India. 

India should also help its neighbours, whenever requested to do so, in 
maintaining national unity, political order, stability, and social harmony. It 
can channelize its help in diverse ways—administrative, judicial, legal, 
legislative, professional, media, academic, etc. It has made very little use 
of these channels so far. It should make its help available in an unobtrusive 
way. In times of crisis and emergencies, neighbours have even sought 
India’s military support to preserve their political systems from coups 
d’état, separatist insurgencies, etc., and to promote national unity. India 
has extended such support in the past, and it should continue to extend it in 
future too and firmly. The experience of the Indian Peacekeeping Force in 
Sri Lanka has left a number of unhappy legacies behind, and there is need 
to learn from them. Just because of this experience, however, the option of 
extending military support to a neighbour in furtherance of the democratic 
and secular objectives need not be abandoned." 

The time has arrived for India to undertake a serious examination of the 
causes and consequences of migration within South Asia, particularly 
migrations into India from neighbouring countries. There is need to evolve 
sincere understanding with neighbouring countries at the official level with 
a view to stopping the flow of illegal migrants into India. This by itself may 
not be an adequate guarantee against such inflow. India will have to 
regulate, record, and monitor the movements of all those coming into 
India. At present there is no way of preventing the entry of those coming 
into the country through open, contiguous, easy borders. Border control 
should, therefore, be enforced in a more efficient manner than it has been 
so far. The law-and-order machinery and the administrative setup should 
be strengthened so as to make it possible to identify illegal migrants and 
send them back (with decency) and ensure that illegal migrants do not take 
advantage of the loopholes in the municipal and district system of the 
country (relating, for example, to supply of rations, listing of voters, etc.). It 
may be appropriate to initiate a review of the provisions of the Indo- 
Nepalese Treaty of 1950 regarding free flow of people and equal treatment 
to them in the two countries (i.e., in India and Nepal). These provisions 
were meant for use during a specific, limited period, and they seem to have 


The then Minister for External Affairs in India, I.K. Gujral, made a statement in 
February 1990, saying that, having met with frustration in its Sri Lankan expenence, India 
would never again send forces into a neighbouring country. It was not a prudent statement to 
make. there was no need to limit India’s future options. 
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outlived their utility.” Stronger and more efficient measures within India 
to deter prospective intruders—as, for example, job-seekers—should help 
in dealing with the insurgency problem in Jammu and Kashmir and in 
Punjab. India should also consider helping Bangladesh and Nepal in devel- 
oping economically so as to contain demographic pressures and deter 
illegal migration into its territories. Of course there are certain Creu 
constraints, and it may not be of much use inthe long run. 

Lastly, an effort should be made to present the problems of terrorism, 
insurgency, separatism, and ethnic extremism at the regional level and help 
evolve a collective approach so far as may be possible. These problems are 
common to all the countries of the region, and their management and 
solution should be attempted jointly rather than individually. The con- 
vention concluded under the auspices of the South Asian Association for 
Regional Cooperation (SAARC) on the subject of suppression of terrorism 
and drug-trafficking was a step in the right direction. Collective pressures 
must be exercised on Bangladesh and Pakistan to finalize their respective 
enabling legislations in this regard. It would also be a good idea to open a 
debate, on however limited a scale, under the auspices of SAARC on these 
collective concerns. With the socalled Bihari Muslims from Bangladesh in 
Pakistan and the Bhutanese refugees in Nepal, India need not fight unduly 
shy of participating in a SAARC debate on the issue. After all SAARC 
works on the basis of the unanimity principle in decisionmaking. The 
debate may help at least in focussing attention on Pakistan’s role in abetting 
insurgencies in India. 


wm 


Economic imperatives arising from the developments that have taken place 
in India and its neighbourhood in the period since the end of the Cold War 
are as powerful as the sociopolitical ones. Notwithstanding hopes of new 
openings and opportunities, the overall global situation for the South 
Asian region is not very comfortable. North-South issues are now off the 
global developmental agenda. Thanks to economic difficulties in the indus- 
tnalized countries and the emergence of new seekers of aid, including 
especially the Commonwealth of Independent States and the countries of 
Eastern Europe, prospects of aid, whether bilateral or multilateral, are 
considerably affected! Recently Canada took Sri Lanka off its list of 
recipients of aid. Whatever aid is made available, is tied to a politically 
loaded agenda of nonproliferation, good governance, reduction in defence 
spending, standards of human rights, and so on. Above all, the emergence 
of regional markets in Asia-Pacific, Europe, and North America means 


" See the present author’s latest book entitled India and Nepal: A Changing Relationship 
(New Delhi, 1992) 
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marginalization of the countries of South Asia in world trade. It has, 
therefore, become necessary for the countries of the South Asian region to 
mobilize as much support among themselves as possible for development. 
India and its neighbours collectively account for more than a billion people. 
Most of them are an attractive market for goods, services, and investments 
from the industrialized countries. This market potential can be harnessed 
effectively through collective action rather than otherwise, so as to enhance 
the bargaining strength of the countries of the region at the global level. A 
bettet management of economic resources and potentialities is absolutely 
essential if the South Asian countries have to meet the challenge of 
development and political turbulence. 

In the first section of this article we made mention of the growing 
possibilities of trade in the region, and said that these had not been realized 
owing to political divergences. In addition to trade, India has to take into 
account the natural resources of its neighbourhood which it can harness to 
the advantage of all concerned. Take, for instance, the water resources of 
Bangladesh, Bhutan, India, and Nepal. These can be properly utilized if 
the countries concerned come to an understanding. They can yield enormous 
power and enlarge the scope for irrigation so as to accelerate industrial and 
agricultural growth vastly in the cooperating countries. Then there are the 
huge gas reserves of Bangladesh. These can be exploited profitably if only 
Bangladesh would sell its excess production to India. On its part India can 
make its scientific knowledge and technological skills available so as to 
benefit all its neighbours in the region. 

Several factors hinder economic cooperation between India and its neigh- 
bours—as, for example, political divergences. Political divergences reinforce 
bureaucratic mindsets; they also push the preferences of the vested interests 
that feel threatened by specific projects of cooperation. Such vested inter- 
ests are not confined to the South Asian region alone. There are a number 
of extraregional interests too which want to secure economic space in the 
region to promote their own interests. They look upon expansion of 
regional trade, joint ventures, and the harnessing of common resources 
with suspicion and disapproval. The South Asian market has proved a 
great temptation for the extraregional economic interests in the period 
since the end of the Cold War. Initiatives taken to promote regional 
cooperation not compatible with the perceived interests of the extraregional 
Powers may, therefore, face greater difficulties. Besides, there are genuine 
structural constraints in promoting cooperation owing to the divergences in 
developmental levels and strategies between India and its neighbours. And 
there is not enough information on, and awareness of, each other’s poten- 
tialities. Above all, there is the feeling, right or wrong, in neighbouring 
countries that India has been exploitative and unfair in its bilateral cooper- 
ation deals. Even at the level of private entrepreneurs, many in neighbour- 
ing countries are not happy with their Indian counterparts. 
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In recent years India has tried to correct its negative image in neighbour- 
ing countries. Its efforts in this direction need to be strengthened and made 
effective. For instance, in the field of hydro-power projects, success stories 
like the Chukha project in Bhutan have to be projected in a conscious and 
concerted manner in Nepal so as to eliminate the lingering misperceptions 
of the Kosi and Gandak experiments. In the field of commerce and 
industry, exchanges of information and visits have to be properly institu- 
tionalized and stepped up. In a period of growing economic challenges, 
India just cannot let its image as a partner in development suffer by default 
in neighbouring countries. 

SAARC can play a significant role in activizing bilateral and regional 
cooperation in South Asia. It is unfortunate that vital economic issues have 
not yet been taken up in a serious manner and made part of its agenda, 
primarily because of the reservations entertained by Pakistan. However, as 
has become evident from the case of the South Asian Preferential Trading 
Arrangement (SAPTA), Pakistan is getting isolated, and it may not find it 
prudent to sail against the wind. Other institutional linkages like the 
networking of the Chambers of Commerce and Industry, interaction at the 
level of planning organizations, and relationships between the labour and 
other professional groups and organizations need to be developed under 
the SAARC umbrella. Almost all of India’s neighbours have undertaken 
programmes of economic reform and liberalization which can help non- 
Governmental initiatives in improving the regional climate for meaningful 
economic cooperation. India should push its neighbours subtly but solidly 
towards greater economic interaction with itself: it stands to gain in the 
long run. 
~ It is time that India adopted a comprehensive agenda for its economic 
diplomacy with each of its neighbours. Questions like the development of 
hydro-power projects, joint venture proposals. trade expansion schemes, 
transport and communication linkages, and so on should be lumped together 
into suitable packages based on give and take. This will make India’s 
neighbours feel that accommodation made with India in one area yields 
more benefits, or results in greater gain, in others. Such packages may be 
politically easy for the respective neighbouring Governments to sell poli- 
tically at home, particularly in view of some of the controversial projects of 
bilateral cooperation with India. It may also not be undesirable, tactically, 
to accept a multilateral approach to some issues. Take, for instance, the 
demands being made by Bangladesh on the sharing of the waters of the 
Ganga. Rajiv Gandhi conceded these demands by saying that Bangladesh 
and Nepal should first evolve a viable multilateral proposal and then ask 
India to respond to such a proposal. Such a gesture would enable India to 
assert that it is willing to go along with its neighbours on any scheme that 
can be worked out to mutual advantage. At the bilateral level India should 
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pursue issue linkages through Joint Economic Commissions which have 
played a constructive role in working out areas of cooperation with Bangla- 
desh, Nepal, and Sri Lanka. 

To improve its economic image in neighbouring countries and to prevail 
upon them to go in for smoother interaction, India might consider making 
certain unilateral gestures of accommodation in carefully selected areas. 
For instance, irrespective of the adoption of SAPTA at the SAARC level 
and its smooth implementation, it could announce unilateral duty conces- 
sions on selected items bilaterally and enable neighbouring countries to 
gain for their products access to Indian markets. Similarly it could offer to 
set up industrial ventures in areas where a neighbouring country is rich in 
raw materials and/or human skills. 

India is also an important donor of aid in South Asia. It is essential 
that it review its priorities and the content of its aid programmes. As the 
regional and global economic situation unfolds itself, there would be less 
emphasis on aid and greater demand for cooperation in trade and other 
developmental activities like joint ventures, investments, technology ex- 
changes, etc. India should ensure that whatever programmes of aid and 
technical assistance continue to be relevant in the coming years are com- 
patible with its overall objectives in the region, including the growth and 
consolidation of democratic and secular forces and the promotion of political 
and sociocultural stability in neighbouring ceuntries._ 


IV 


The foregoing discussion highlights the challenges that India’s policy towards 
its neighbours is going to face in the years to come. It does not mention 
issues relating to security arrangements because these are matters of com- 
paratively low priority. Pakistan’s nuclear capabilities and its attempts to 
wage war on India from within the society through its support for insurgen- 
cies and subversion are an exception to this. They deserve separate, full- 
length discussion. 

The trends discernible in India’s interaction with its neighbours suggest 
that there would be: two clearly identifiable patterns. One is marked by 
close interaction—as with Bangladesh, Bhutan, the Maldives, Nepal, and 
Sri Lanka. Such interaction would grow in positive content and also dissent 
and divergence, but remain generally manageable. The thrust in this inter- 
action would be on economic issues, requiring greater Indian initiative and 
push. The other pattern is characterized by distrust and intense acrimony 
as in the relations between India and Pakistan. The more there is internal 
political conflict and confusion within India and Pakistan, the more the 
relations between the two countries would worsen. However, in view of 
the American pressures on Pakistan, including the latest reports on the US 
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decision to do away with its executive agreement of 1959 with Pakistan, 
sections of Pakistani opinion may be made to see the need for improvement 
in their country’s ties with India. Until such sections widen their support 
base and political influence, India has to learn to bear with a neighbour 
which is extremely uneasy with itself. 


April 1993 


Looking into the Next 
Millennium: India and China 


G.P. DESHPANDE 


This short essay attempts to look into the future. It is hence speculative in 
character. It has to be so. What is being set down here is not only 
speculative but tentative as well. It has to be so. It is clear from the earth- 
shaking changes that have taken place in European politics and their 
effects on the politics of the developing world that we have entered upon 
an age of turmoil and turbulence. The end of this age is not yet in sight. 
What one, therefore, attempts to say for the future cannot but be tentative. 
The rise and fall of Mikhail Gorbachev and the disintegration of the 
Stalinist State system in Eastern Europe have brought home to us yet again 
the ephemeral character of international politics and even of systemic 
conflict, if nothing else. It is against this background that the following 
analysis is being offered. 


To begin with, it must be stressed that what is about to change or in the 
process of changing is not just the century. Our politicians and media have 
used and overused the cliché about our entering the twentyfirst century. 
The fact of the matter is that we are on the threshold not of just a new 
century but of a new millennium. And this is both literally and metaphoric- 
ally true. It is important to perceive that the changes that have taken place 
around us herald a new millennium. One cannot be certain what this new 
millennium has to offer to us. There is, however, little doubt that at no 
time in the history of decolonized Asia have the advanced states of Asia 
witnessed so much change and turbulence. It isnot going to be a smooth or 
straight passage for us to the wonders of modernity and development as the 
cliché about our entering the twentyfirst century might suggest. Let us, 
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therefore, abandon that cliché altogether in order to acquire a reasonably 
accurate view of what the future has in store for us. 

The word “millennium” is relevant from yet another point of view. The 
changes that have occurred in the erstwhile Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe are cataclysmic. Naturally, therefore, they have attracted a good 
deal of attention. But changes that have occurred in China and India are 
not any the less dramatic at the systemic level. True, states have collapsed 
and political systems have disappeared in Eastern Europe and Central 
Asia. The most telling and perhaps the most pathetic of these changes is 
the disappearance of the former East German supremo, Erich Honecker, 
to lonely exile and the no-so-distant death due to cancer in faraway Chile. 
Yugoslavia is an outstanding example of what political cancer can do. Not , 
only has it broken up into several independent republics, but the ethnic 
conflict there shows no sign of abating. Nothing comparable has happened 
in China. India too has its problems, but it would be reasonable to assume 
that it would survive as a State. Whether it would also prosper is yet to be 
seen. 

The changes that have occurred in China and India are quite significant; 
they have a longer history than the changes that have occurred in the 
erstwhile Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. In China the significant shift 
away from Socialism and towards some kind of a market economy began 
with the major decisions made by the Plenum of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party in December 1978, i.e., close to seven years before 
Gorbachev’s assumption of power in Moscow. In India the changes and 
shifts that have occurred in economic policies date back to 1984-85, when 
Rajiv Gandhi became Prime Minister. In a sense it has been a continuous 
story since then, Short periods of rule by the Janata Dal and the Samajwadi 
Janata Dal have not made much difference to the process. For one thing, 
V.P. Singh was an important Minister in the Rajiv Gandhi Government; 
he was party to the early phase of the new economic policies. For another, 
it is always difficult to put the clock back unless there is a clear political 
mandate and will. V.P. Singh had neither; nor did Chandrashekar. In short, 
it was Rajiv Gandhi and his team who set the new economic policies and 
their politics going. A short, summary description of the policies would 
show how they amount to a slow but certain rejection of the Nehruvian 
model. In other words India started changing in 1984-85. 

China scarted jettisoning the Maoist model about six or seven years 
before India rejected the Nehruvian. The changes that have occurred there 
are pronounced, and the break with the past almost total. But that is a 
function of its political system. The Chinese political system is dominated 
by the Communist Party. A Communist party is better organized, and is 
more disciplined and determined, than any bourgeois party can ever hope 
to be. China has galloped ahead of India with its new economit policies. 
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India, however, is still groping in the hope that it would soon see the 
proverbial light at the end of the tunnel and that there would be rapid 
economic growth. 


H 


It is not only the pace of economic development that distinguishes China 
and India. China registered a growth rate of 9 per cent or more last year. 
The World Bank seems to be of the view that within less than a decade the 
Chinese economy would be comparable to the American. The point to be 
noted here is that within the next few years we may face a China that is an 
economic Power in the world. 

It is, however, important to note a significant difference in the Chinese 
and Indian perceptions of the contemporary world situation. The Chinese 
understanding seems to be that the major characteristic of the world today 
is “the end of bipolarity”. The implications are obvious. This approach 
recognizes that the world situation is more volatile today than it ever was 
before. If this greater volatility poses new problems, it also offers new 
opportunities. “End of bipolarity” suggests a multiplicity of poles. More 
importantly it suggests that China could and would be a pole in its own 
right in this volatile world. Gorbachev gave that status to China in his 
famous Vladivostok speech in the summer of 1987: China was the only 
Asian state to figure quite prominently in that speech apart from Japan. 
Gorbachev did not even mention India in his speech. 

The Indian media and politicians, on the other hand, seem to accept the 
popular Western description of the present world situation as signifying 
“the end of the Cold War”. This description has its problems. It suggests 
that what has happened is a desirable phenomenon; or that, to put it 
differently, the events of the past few years essentially contribute to, or 
advance, India’s national interest. One is by no means certain if that is 
indeed the case. That we have little choice in the matter cannot be denied, 
but that does not absolve us of the responsibility of actually coming to 
terms with it in the full understanding that the new world that we face may 
not be as safe and secure as the words “end of the Cold War” would 
suggest. It is at least arguable that the developments in the erstwhile Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe have made the position of countries like China 
and India more difficult, if not hopelessly worse, than before. 

These perceptions of the world situation are quife crucial to an under- 
standing of the role China seeks to play in the world. China has little 
interest in welcoming the end of the Cold War as a positive phenomenon 
except in terms of the new opportunities that it offers for it to assert its role 
in the Asia—Pacific region to begin with and in world politics as a whole at 
some later stage. This is the substance of China’s assessment. As Professor 
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Wei Shiyan of China puts it, “the world has entered an historical era of 
turbulence and uncertainty”.' His use of the words “an historical era” is 
more than a mere hangover from the Marxist habit of describing the world 
situation in terms of historical epochs. It is a recognition of the profound 
changes that have occurred in the world; it is also a statement that China 
does not regard them as final. All turbulence and uncertainty creates a new 
order, a new political order. Deng Xiaoping pointed out in 1988 that “it 
was necessary to establish both a new international economic order and a 
political order”.* 

It does not need much imagination to see that China sees for itself a 
place and a role in this political order. The proposal it made to the United 
Nations on nuclear disarmament in April 1992 speaks of “convening a 
broadly representative international conference with the participation of 
all nuclear-weapons states”. 

It should be cleat from the foregoing that for China the world is full of 
both turbulence and opportunities. Its semantics of foreign policy articulate 
an ambition. If India has a friendly China as its neighbour, it is also an 
ambitious China. India has to devise ways of ensuring that China’s ambi- 
tion remains global and that it does not impinge too menacingly on the 
South Asian region and on its own view of a stable order in South Asia. 


m 


China has been in and out of South Asia. ít had a military conflict with 
India in 1962. Its interest in Pakistan, rather active even at the military 
level, is not entirely insignificant. Our South Asian neighbours may be 
small in comparison with India, but they are by no means small in comparison 
with most states of Europe, Latin America, Africa, and even Asia. A 
Power like China, which has a global view and a whole range of global 
interests, can never lose interest in the states of South Asia. Specifically it 
would always want to retain a certain presence in Pakistan. One of the 
major challenges before India is to devise ways and means of dealing with 
the Chinese interest in Pakistan. 

It would not be out of place here to refer to China’s nuclear status. It has 
suggested to the United Nations in the proposal it submitted for its consider- 
ation in April 1992 that it hold a conference of nuclear-weapons states to 
discuss the question of nuclezr disarmament. As the world moves towards 
the conference scheduled for 1995 to reconsider the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty, China has signalled that it belongs to the club of nuclear-weapon 


' See excerpt from Professor Wei Sbiyan’s “Adherence to the Independent Foreign Policy 
of Peace”, Peace (Beijing: Chinese People’s Association for Peace and Disarmament), 
no 28, December 1992, p. 8. Emphasis added. 

2 Cited by Professor Wei Shiyan, ibid. Emphasis ours 
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states and that it is for the club to make the relevant and hopefully right 
decisions on the question of nuclear disarmament. In short, China has 
arrived. Deng Xiaoping and Li Peng certainly think so. 

What is crucial to India’s foreign policy is not whether the United States 
accepts China’s perception of itself. It is rather that China is a nuclear- 
weapons state. What does (or should) this mean to India and its foreign 
policy? 

To begin with, let us be clear that, theoretically speakiny, there is only 
one eventuality in which-China would be tempted to resort to nuclear 
blackmail vis-à-vis India: it might be tempted to use nuclear arms only in 
the event of India’s taking an active interest in the liberation of Tibet. It is 
obvious that if the liberation of Tibet as desired by the Dalai Lama and his 
advisers is sought to be accomplished through military means, India cannot 
remain unaffected. It might well constitute a base of operations. It is a 
reasonable assumption to make that China would not let Tibet slip out of 
its hands. Normally no modem state lets any part of what it considers its 
territory slip out of its control without a fight. It might allow such a thing to 
happen (or reconcile itself to such a thing happening) only when it or its 
political system collapses. This is precisely what happened in the erstwhile 
Soviet Union and in Yugoslavia, leading to the disintegration of those 
states. Such a development is unlikely to overtake China. Hence the 
possibility of foreign interference in Tibet is a contingency that one has to 
consider in terms of the Chinese response. 

Of course the present writer is not suggesting that India wants to get 
involved in Tibet. The argument is rather simple and is limited in scope. 
One cannot rule out China’s using nuclear arms in the event of India’s 
getting embroiled in a military conflict over Tibet. 

There is no other credible eventuality in which China would use nuclear 
weapons against India. As regards the border dispute, it should be easy to 
see that, whether one likes it or not, it has been settled in China’s favour 
for all practical purposes, and China knows it to be so. There will of course 
be political games over the border dispute in the hope that India would sign 
a border settlement. It is, however, highly unlikely that the border dispute 
would lead to a major conflict between China and India, one involving the 
use of nuclear weapons. 

That does not rule out minor conflicts and skirmishes. It is time to think 
seriously how long China and India can postpone their arriving at a border 
settlement. Modern states require steel and oil; they also require settled 
borders with their neighbours. This does not mean that there are no 
problems in the way of India’s reaching a settlement with China. There 
surely are. Nevertheless it would be realistic to assume that, given political 
will, especially in New Delhi, an agreement would be reached. 

The border dispute is both a major and a minor problem. It is minor in 
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the sense that although a solution of it may not yet be in sight, it is not 
inherently impossible to find. It is a major problem in the sense that Sino- 
Indian relations can never be regarded as fully normal unless there is a 
border settlement between the two countries. It is hardly necessary to add 
that a border settlement would not automatically lead to normal, healthy 
relations between China and India. In other words, a border settlement 
cannot be a sufficient condition of normal Sino-Indian relations, but it is a 
necessary condition. 

It is important to state this because many in our country feel that normal 
Sino-Indian relations do not necessarily depend upon a border settlement. 
In one sense this view is not wrong. As we have stated already, a border 
settlement is not, and cannot be, a sufficient condition for the establish- 
ment of normal Sino-Indian relations. At the same time it is clear that 
Sino-Indian relations cannot really develop unless the border dispute is 
behind us. . 

In view of this implication of the unsettled border problem between 
China and India, China’s involvement in the South Asian states and its 
nuclear status pose a challenge. Fundamentally this means that so long as 
this outstanding border problem is not settled, India cannot deal with 
China or talk business with China in respect of South Asia. Perhaps this 
limitation is not confined to South Asia alone, Even greater significance 
should be attached to the emerging position of nuclear China in Southeast 
Asia. 

We were witness to a great land conflict in Southeast Asia—the Cam- 
bodian question and the Sino-Vietnamese conflict. The focus later shifted 
to the South China Sea. China staked and realized its claim to the Parcel 
and Spratley Islands. It is not our purpose here to decide if the Chinese. 
claim to those islands was valid. Suffice it to say that China’s control of 
those islands with war-battered Vietnam on one side and the near-anarchic 
Philippines on the other has made the South China Sea virtually a Chinese 
sea. All sea approaches to Japan from Southeast Asia and the Malaccan 
Straits are now largely amenable to Chinese influence if they are not 
altogether under Chinese control. ` 

Then there is China’s decision to constitute Hainan Island into a separate 
province. This island was earlier a part of Guang Dong province. It would 
hardly be necessary to add that this decision is related to the People’s 
Liberation Army, particularly its naval wing.’ India may have more to do 
with China in Southeast Asia than with China in South Asia. It cannot 
afford to forget the importance of the Malaccan Straits to its foreign policy 
in general and to the new economic policy in particular. \ 


> In China the term “army” is synonymous with “defence forces”. E 
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Let us return to economic growth in China. In spite of the opening of 
China, the problem of coming by reliable statistics on China remains. 
Estimates of China’s growth rates vary. The optimistic place it at 12.5 per 
cent; the conservatives say that it may be anything from 8 to 9 per cent. In 
any case it is certain that within a decade or even earlier, China would be a 
formidable economic Power in the region from South Asia to the Pacific 
Ocean. The World Bank has already predicted that China will be the 
second largest economy after the United States.‘ This estimate may involve 
a bit of hyperbole clearly for political reasons. In other words, the World 
“Bank may only be interested in backing Premier Li Peng and his team in 
the ever-present political competition in China. Indeed it may not be out of 
place to relate Jiang Zemin’s purge to the certificate of merit, so to-speak, 
that the World Bank has given to Li Peng and his Government. An article 
by Professor Martin King Whyte published last year said about the Chinese 
peasants that “they may prefer strong leaders who rule by the knout rather 
than the ballot”.‘ This may or may not be true of Chinese peasants, but it 
seems to be quite true of the World Bank Vice-President. 

This means that India has to reckon with an economically prosperous 
China and also a fairly authoritarian China. Further, slowly but certainly, 
the West is coming to terms with authoritarianism in China. Initial reactions 
to the Tian An Men incidents of 1989 were hostile everywhere. The mood 
has changed since then. Professor Whyte’s article in fact Argues that the 
time is not very propitious for “democratization” in China.‘ The Americans 
are at least occasionally thinking about the issue; the rest of the advanced 
world has chosen to ignore it. 

Let us not get too much into the debate on the how and the when of 
political liberalization in China. Whether it is the “stupid” Marxists or the 
“smart”. Marxists,’ who is going to rule China is irrelevant from the per- 
spective of the “knowledge-society” that Professor Peter F. Drucker sees 
emerging in what he calls “the post-capitalist world”. 

The point is that we must be prepared to deal with an economically 


* Report from Beijing dated 10 February 1993 Reproduced m the Economic Times (New 
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dynamic if not actually prosperous China, a China that is militarily power- 
ful and which has a working relationship with most of the advanced 
capitalist world, except probably the United States. China’s problems with 
the United States range from human rights in China to the maintenance of 
a favourable balance of trade with the United States. The issue of nuclear 
weapons will also eventually figure in the Sino-American dialogue although it 
is not immediately on the agenda. 


Vv 


China is thus a global Power. At least it is well on the way to, being one. 
However, so far as India is concerned, military relations with China are not 
going to be as central as the diplomatic and political management of China. 
China is perhaps important for the reason that purely bilateral problems 
have never been a hurdle in the way of better Sino-Indian relations. China 
is no adversary. It has long ceased to be one. It has not, however, ceased to 
be a competitor. China and India are competitive rather than complimen- 
tary, not only in trade but in world politics as well. 

It is, therefore, going to matter how India handles China and its ambi- 
tion. It is imperative that it solve as speedily as possible all issues which 
might turn this competitive relationship into an adversary one—as, for 
example, the issue of the alignment of its border with China. 

China may not want this for the same set of circumstances. But this 
would not be the case for a couple of reasons. For one thing India is a 
growing Power too. At any rate it hopes that it would soon be one. And 
China’s assessment of the Indian economy and power is not at all dismal. 
Second, the Sino-American contradiction is still not entirely nonantagonis- 
tic. The nuclear explosion that was carried out when the President of India 
was on a visit to China served two purposes. It reminded the United States 
that China is serious about being and remaining a nuclear-weapons Power, and 
it reminded India that power status in world politics came from actions which 
would appear undesirable and unpalatable to Super Powers like the United 
States. This makes the future of Sino-American relations an open question. 

In other words, China’s stake in a mutually acceptable settlement of 
bilateral problems with India is quite high. The challenge before India is to 
reach an arrangement with China before the stake ceases to be high. India 
had better go about the task-of managing that challenge as soon as possible 
because such an arrangement would only be the beginning of an eventful 
relationship with China of Deng Xiaoping and his successors. How India 
manages that challenge may well decide the fate of its foreign policy in the 
decades to come. One must add the clause “partially and of course not 
entirely” to the above sentence in order to emphasize the recovery of the 
global character of India’s foreign policy in the decades to come. 


February 1993 


Indo—American Relations: Search 
for a New Equation 


B.K. SHRIVASTAVA 


A new world much more chaotic than ever before and much more prone to 
violence emerged at the beginning of the 1990s. With the dissolution of the 
old order, the world is no longer polarized into two rival Power blocs. fhe 
Soviet Union has disintegrated, and the new state, the Commonwealth‘of' 
Independent States (CIS), is in no position to serve as the countervailing 
Power. The United States is still the most powerful country of the world; 
and its economy remains the world’s largest economy although its share in 
the world economy had declined. With the end of the Cold War, the 
ideological confrontation between East and West has also ended. There 
are not many countrieé left in the world today which do not swear by 
democracy. A large number of countries which were centrally planned 
economies earlier have either turned into market economies or made their 
own economic systems more market-friendly than before. Consequently 
the world today is economically well integrated as never before. Countries 
‘throughout the world are being forced to redefine their foreign policies 
against the background of these radical changes. The dramatic changes in 
the erstwhile Soviet Union and the emergence of the United States as the 
sole surviving Super Power from the Cold War have profound implications 
for India’s relations with the United States. 


I 


India views both China and Pakistan as threats to its security. The intensity 
of this perception has, however, varied with time. India has never regarded 
the United States as a Power posing a direct threat to its security. It has 
held that the threat from the United States is indirect—through its military 
alliance with Pakistan. This is not to deny that occasionally this indirect 
threat has turned so real as to blur the distinction between direct and 
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indirect threats—as, for instance, during the Bangladesh War in 1971. 
(India took exception to the American naval presence in the Indian Ocean, 
saying that it was a threat to its security.) 

From the 1960s onwards India depended on the Soviet Union for its 
defence requirements, and although it did attempt to diversify the sources 
of its military supplies, its dependence on the Soviet Union was always 
rather heavy. The Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) still pro- 
vides India with 70 per cent of its defence requirements. The strong 
security relations between the two countries reinforced their economic and 
political relations and vice versa. The United States saw India’s “special 
relations” with the Soviet Union in the context of the Cold War then raging 
as strengthening the Soviet position. It felt that it was this relationship 
which had led India to support the Soviet policy in Afghanistan and oppose 
the United States even when India’s interests were not directly involved. 
This perception stood in the way of close Indo-American relations in the 
1980s.' In the same way the convergence of the strategic interests of 
Pakistan and the United States in the wake of the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan was another formidable obstacle. It brought in more military 
aid for Pakistan. India felt that the greater flow of military aid into 
Pakistan constituted a clear threat to its security. 

The end of the Cold War did away with these interlocking relationships. 
India’s relations with the CIS changed dramatically. Integration with the 
West became the topmost priority of the CIS even if it meant neglect of its 
traditional relations with long-standing friends like India. (Of course some 
corrective steps have now been promised.) Nothing illustrates the decline 
in Indo-Russian relations more than the steep fall in India’s exports to 
Russia from 16.1 per cent of its total exports in 1989-90 and 1990-91 to 9.1 
per cent of its total exports in 1991-92 (April to September). India’s long- 
standing defence relations too are under strain. However, owing to the 
complete turnaround in the American perception of its own relations with 
the CIS, Indo-CIS relations are of-least concern to the United States. On 
the contrary, those who make foréign policy in the United States believe 
that their country has a high stake in the present Russian leadership and its 
policy of democratization of the Russian polity and economic liberalization. 
They fear that if the present leadership fails, the CIS might revert to 
authoritarian rule and demand restoration of the pre-1991 boundary of the 
former Soviet Union. Richard M. Nixon wrote in the New York Times: “The 
collapse of Boris Yeltsin’s pro-Western democratic Russian government 


! Addressing a meeting of Asian Indians, Senator Richard G. Lugar (Repubbcan, Indiana) 
said in February 1990 that Afghanistan and India’s relations with the Soviet Union were two 
problems standing in the way of better Indo-American relations. These two problems are no 
longer there. News Tıme (Hyderabad), 13 February 1990. 
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would have a far greater impact on the American economy than anything 
the new Administration could do at home.”? 

The Clinton Administration, which is just a few months old, seems to be 
in agreement with this assessment. Testifying before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on 20 April 1993, Secretary of State Warren Christo- 
pher, while enumerating the various American programmes of assistance 
to Russia, said: “They will support Russia’s long term transformation to 
the market, and . . . most importantly . . . directly serve US interest by 
reducing the former Soviet nuclear arsenal and opening new markets for, 
our workers, farmers, and businesses”. 

The change in the American perception of Russia has had a profound 
impact on its relations with India and Pakistan. The Soviet withdrawal 
from Afghanistan late in the 1980s reduced the importance of Pakistan in 
US strategic thinking. No longer needing Pakistan for containing the 
influence of the Soviet Union, the United States distanced itself from 
Pakistan and moved to the position of an independent and impartial 
mediator. It stressed that the goal of its policy in South Asia was promotion 
of peace and stability in the region. It claimed that it wanted to prevent the 
outbreak of a war between the two countries that might escalate into a 
nuclear war. It thus moved nuclear nonproliferation to the top of its list of 
priorities in South Asia. Earlier, owing to the exigencies of the war in 
Afghanistan, it had relegated nuclear nonproliferation to a position far 
lower down. 

Pakistan was confident that the United States would do nothing about its 
clandestine programme to build a nuclear arsenal; so much so that it began 
to boast of its achievement in the field. In 1990, for the first time, the US 
President, George Bush, refused to certify, as required by the Pressler 
Amendment, that Pakistan was not in possession of nuclear weapons. All 
assistance to Pakistan, economic and military, was consequently suspended. 
Of course this did not prevent the Bush Administration from authorizing 
commercial arms sales to Pakistan. The United States exerted greater 
pressure upon Pakistan than upon India. It did so because Pakistan had 
admitted to having an ongoing programme whereas India had denied 
having such a programme. The United States wants both the countries to 
sign the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty (NPT). Pakistan has declared 
that it would sign only after India does. And India has refused to sign 
because it regards the NPT as discriminatory. India has also argued that 
three countries in its neighbourhood have nuclear weapons and that it 
cannot for that reason agree to give up its nuclear option unilaterally. The 
United States is, therefore, engaged in an effort to bring India and Pakistan to 


7 New York Times, 19 November 1992. 
* See “Wireless File”, a mimeographed publication of the Umted States Information 
Service, New Delhi, dated 21 April 1993. 
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the negotiating table. It has not succeeded so far—as India regards the 
problem as global rather than regional. 

Instead of reducing the American concern over nuclear weapons, the 
disintegration of the Soviet Union has enhanced it. Three more states— 
Belarus, Kazakhstan, and the Ukraine—have become nuclear-weapons 
states. A bitter dispute has arisen between the CIS and the Ukraine over 
the possession and transfer of nuclear weapons on Ukrainian territory to 
Russia. The Ukraine has staked claims to all nuclear missiles deployed on 
its territory. The United States believes that before the disintegration of 
the Soviet Union, one centre of power, the Soviet Federal Government in 
Moscow, used to control all nuclear missiles effectively. The new nuclear- 
weapons states do not have any effective command structure to control 
those weapons of mass destruction located on their territories. This has 
enhanced the risk of unauthorized use of such weapons. As the economy of 
the CIS slides downwards, Soviet nuclear scientists and engineers are 
looking for better-paid jobs in Iran and Libya, which are well known for 
their nuclear ambitions. What has added to the American anxiety is the 
discovery made by UN teams that Iraq was on the verge of making its own 
nuclear bomb before the recent Gulf War. This clearly demonstrates the 
ineffectiveness of the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) regime 
to prevent clandestine proliferation of nuclear weapons technology. The 
American anxiety is shared by nearly all the advanced countries. In view of 
these developments of the period since the end of the Cold War, preven- 
tion of further proliferation of nuclear weapons in South Asia has acquired 
great urgency for the United States. 

Both India and Pakistan have ongoing missiles programmes, India’s 
being more advanced than Pakistan’s. The United States looks upon India’s 
development of the intermediate-range Agni missile as destabilizing the 
military balance in South Asia. It has, therefore, exerted pressure on India 
not to develop its missiles programme any further by denying it critical 
technologies. In 1989 it declined to authorize the sale of a device—the 
Combined Acceleration Vibration Climatic Test System (CAVCTS). India, 
however, went abead and test-fired Agni, claiming that it was only tech- 
nology demonstration and declaring that the system was not going to be 
deployed. When Glavcosmos of the CIS entered into an agreement to 
supply three cryogenic engines to the Indian Space Research Organization 
(ISRO), the United States tried to put pressure on Glavcosmos in order to 
get the contract cancelled. When it failed in its attempt, it placed an 
embargo on further cooperation with the two organizations. 

- Many Indians have a lurking suspicion that the United States does not 
want to see India emerge as a strong military Power that could play an 
autonomous role at both the regional and global levels. The American 
action has lent credence to the suspicion. The United States might welcome 
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India as a part of the global power structure commanded by itself, but it 
does not want anyone to enjoy autonomy outside that structure. 


I 


Whereas India claims that its space programme is aimed at achieving 
certain peaceful purposes—as, for example, putting satellites in outer space— 
the United States fears that the dual-use technology may be diverted to 
augment India’s military strength. If India succeeds in developing the Polar 
Satellite Launch Vehicle (PSLV), it would be in possession of “rocket 
capability powerful enough for an ICBM” that could threaten the conti- 
nental United States. The United States would, therefore, oppose India’s 
acquisition of such capability.’ And yet it realizes that no Government in 
India can dare or afford to give up its nuclear programme. Public opinion 
in India strongly supports the Government decision on India’s nuclear 
' programme. According to it, India’s ability to stand up to American 
pressure in the matter is the ultimate test of independence and sovereignty 
of the country. Pressure against India is thus going to be conterproductive. 
This is true of Pakistan as well. 

Although the United States has not clearly said so, there are indications 
of a shift in American policy. In February 1992 the US Ambassador to 
India, William Clark, Jr., asked India to “bring forward proposals to help 
make a workable non-proliferation regime—whether on a regional basis, 
or on a wider scale—a reality”.* A month later, in March 1992, Assistant 
Secretary of State Richard Bartholomew stated that the United States 
wanted India, Pakistan, and “every nation in the world that has not yet 
signed the NPT to do so”. He asserted that this would constitute an 
important element in his country’s bilateral relations with any country. He, 
however, significantly added that the United States was also pressing India 
“to work with us on the five-power arrangement, also pressing them to 
work with us in practical ways to deal with the problem, the immediate 
problem of nuclear safety and security in the subcontinent”. He claimed 
that his country had proposed the 5-Power conference because India had 
argued that the question “needed to be looked at in a larger context than 


The report prepared by the Carnegie Endowment Study Group states: “The Study Group 
recognizes that the Indian effort to develop an ICBM capable of reaching the continental 
United States would introduce new strains into the relationship. Hence the United States 
should make every effort to forestall an Indian ICBM progress.” Selig S. Harrison and 
Geoffrey Kemp, India and America after the Cold War (Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 1993), p. 34. 

* Sec Inaugural Address by Ambassador William Clark, Jr., to the Twentysixth Annual 
Conference of the Indian Association of American Studies, Baroda, Gujerat, 22 February 
1992. India and the United States: Closer Together in a Shrinking World (New Delhi: United 
States Information Service, 1992). É 
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simply the subcontinent”. He made it clear that the proposed conference 
had no predetermined solution to advance but that it “would begin a 
process” aimed at deepening nuclear security on the subcontinent. He 
referred to the participation of three countries from outside South Asia 
in the proposed conference, and said that they would come in as 
“helpers”.’ 

India, however, was not persuaded. In a speech made at the United 
Nations in January 1992 Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao set forth 
India’s well-known position on the nuclear issue, and declared that India 
would not sign the NPT. However, after meeting George Bush, he suggested 
bilateral talks on the issue in the light of the US proposal. Accordingly J.N. 
Dixit, India’s Foreign Secretary, visited Washington, D.C., in March 1992 for 
discussions with State Department officials. To allay any suspicion that India 
was changing its position, he told Indian correspondents there that India 
would neither sign the NPT nor participate in the proposed 5-Power 
conference." Officials of the two countries have held two more rounds of 
talks since then. A statement made by Bartholomew in March 1992 indi- 
cates a narrowing of the gap between the two countries. Bartholomew said: 
“We have begun a more productive nuclear dialogue with India than we 
have had in [sic] some time.” 

Despite major differences over the nuclear issue, cooperation between 
the armed forces of the two countries has substantially increased. For 
instance, India has resumed its participation in the International Military 
Education and Training (IMET) programme run by the United States. The 
importance of the programme is evident from the fact that four Indian 
Service Chiefs have attended it so far. Since 1981 some progress has been 
made in the transfer of dual-use technology; more recently there has been 
a high-lével dialogue between the two armies, with representatives meeting 
with increasing frequency. The dialogue picked up when Lieutenant- 
General Claude Kickleighter put forward his proposals for broader co- 
operation between the armies of the two countries. In a note he stated that 
the essence of his proposals was “to pursue a common policy of gradually 
strengthening ties toward expanded cooperation and partnership by the 
end of this decade through high-level visits, exchanges, and periodic reviews, 
Indian-US army staff talks, and cooperative work in selected areas of 
common interest”. While these proposals were being formulated, India’s 
Chief of the Army Staff, General S.F. Rodrigues, paid a visit to the United 
States. His discussions at the Pentagon showed that new bridges were 


7 The statements quoted here are from a Worldnet programme held on 20 March 1992 im 
which Bartholomew answered questions See Richard Bartholomew, US Wants Every Nation 
to Sign Nuclear Treaty (New Delhi: United States Information Service, 1992), pp. 1-3. 

* K.K. Katyal, in The Hindu (Madras), 30 March 1992. 
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being built.” The armies of the two countries had not talked to each other 
for forty years. 

Only a few months before the Pentagon had prepared a report accusing 
India of entertaining hegemonistic ambitions. The proposals of Lieutenant- 
General Kickleighter, therefore, marked a departure from the past. How- 
ever, the two sides wanted to weigh the pros and cons of the proposals 
carefully. On 6 September 1992 Sharad Pawar, then India’s Minister for 
Defence, referred in Parliament to the likelihood of “better cooperation in 
the defence field” between India and the United States. Earlier, in June 
1992, the decision to hold joint naval exercises with the US Navy had come 
under severe pressure in Parliament. Members on both sides of the aisle 
had said that they wanted the Defence Minister to give up the idea of 
India’s participation in the exercise. Pawar had not agreed. He had said 
that it was a small exercise that would benefit India by giving it an 
opportunity to learn new things. India had been holding similar exercises 
with the navies of other countries. The joint naval exercises with the US 
Navy was a giant step in the growing cooperation between the two countries. 
It would have been unthinkable only a few years before. 

The Kickleighter proposals included a recommendation that India and 
the United States co-host the US Pacific Armies Management Seminar in 
1993. Accordingly the seminar took place in New Delhi in January 1993. It 
was yet another indication of the increasing convergence of the strategic 
interests of the two countries. Significantly, Pakistan declined the invitation to 
participate in the seminar. 


wm 


A shift in the American position on Kashmir is also discernible. During 
hearings held by the Subcommittee on Asia and Pacific Affairs of the 
House Committee on Foreign Relations in March 1991, Teresita Scheffer, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State, stated that the UN resolutions requir- 
ing a plebiscite in Kashmir, which the United States had strongly supported 
in the past, were no longer tenable and that it now favoured bilateral 
negotiations to solve the problem within the framework of the Simla 
Agreement of 1972. However, unlike India, the United States regards 
Kashmir as a disputed territory. It would like the two countries concerned 
to negotiate a mutually agreed solution of the problem. Owing to the shift 
in the position of the United States and other Western countries Pakistan 
has not been able to raise the Kashmir question in the Security Council. Of 


" For a summary of the Kickleighter proposals, see the Times of India (New Delhi) of 8 
September 1991. 
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course there is still a wide gap between the stand taken by India and the 
position of the United States, but the differences have narrowed. Abid 
Hussain, till recently India’s Ambassador to the United States, feels that 
on the question of Kashmir the United States “has come much closer to the 
Indian point of view than one would have expected”."' 

Pakistan has lately been supporting secessionist forces in Kashmir. It 
claims that this support is only moral and political. India on the other hand 
contends that Pakistan has been training militants and supplying them with 
arms and money to carry on terrorist activity in both Kashmir and Punjab. 
It has in fact charged Pakistan with promoting international terrorism. It 
has also furnished evidence to substantiate the charge. The United States 
has tried time and again to persuade Pakistan to stop supporting terrorism 
but to no avail. Its judgement on Pakistan’s role in supporting secessionist 
activity is based on a variety of sources; it is not based on the information 
provided by India alone. The Clinton Administration has given Pakistan six 
months in which to prove that it is not involved.’ If Pakistan cannot so 
prove, it makes itself liable to be declared a terrorist state.” The United 
States also believes that the movement for independence in Kashmir is 
genuine and that it is not entirely the creation of Pakistan. It, therefore, 
favours a political solution of the problem. 

Indeed policymakers in the United States have already undertaken a 
search for an acceptable solution. In January 1993 the US Institute of 
Peace, an organization funded by the US Congress, organized a meeting to 
“explore” the situation in Kashmir. Important people from India and 
Pakistan as well as from occupied Kashmir participated in the meeting. 
The participants included, among others, a former Foreign Secretary of 
India, Muchkund Dubey, and a former Vice-Chief of the Army Staff, 
General A.N. Vohra, as well as a former Foreign Secretary of Pakistan, 
Abdus Sattar. Although they were no longer representing their respective 
national Governments, they were people with a “clout”. Many of them 
were in a position to influence their countrymen. The conference was . 
closed to the media so as to enable the participants to speak freely. The 
organizers later released a summary of the discussions. The conference 


u See Abid Hussain’s interview, ibid.. 18 August 1991. 

2 Economic Times (New Delhi), 13 January 1993. 

It is argued that the United States would threaten Pakistan but not declare it a terrorist 
state lest Pakistan should really join hands with countries like Iran, Iraq, and Libya, which the 
United States hes already ostracized as terrorist states. Any such action by Pakistan would 
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States. On the other hand, the recent bomb blast in the World Trade Center in New York has 
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took the view that the Simla Agreement had been overtaken by events in 
the last few years. While it agreed that Pakistan was deeply involved in 
secessionist activity, it felt that the movement for freedom in Kashmir was 
genuine. It examined many of the solutions suggested for the problem. 
One suggestion was that the two parts of Kashmir should be united and 
made into an autonomous region to be defended jointly by India and 
Pakistan and that there should be full freedom of movement for the people 
of the State. The problem should be solved peacefully,“ with the participa- 
tion of the representatives of the people of Kashmir in the negotiations. 

Two Pakistani newspapers, The News (English) and Jang (Urdu), inter- 
viewed the Indian High Commissioner to Islamabad, Satinder Kumar 
Lambah, a few days after the conference. They asked, among other things, 
for his views on the concept of joint defence of Kashmir. The High 
Commissioner replied that the idea was not practicable. He said that India 
by itself was fully capable of defending Kashmir. He pointed out how the 
position of India had always been that Kashmir was an integral part of 
India. He added that India had not changed its position at all.” 

Speaking at a seminar organized by a group called Kashmir Solidarity, 
Robert Torricelli, a member of the House Foreign Affairs Committee and 
the Subcommittee on Asia and the Pacific, said: “Another war between 
India and Pakistan over Kashmir can be easily described, [but] it must 
never happen. That is why a political settlement in Kashmir is not only the 
responsibility of Islamabad and New Delhi [but] in fact [of] all the world.” 
He then went on to reject plebiscite as a solution categorically.“ 


IV 


While developments of the last few years have contributed to a change in 
India’s perceptions of American policy towards the region, the issue of 
human rights has emerged as the nucleus of new tensions. The world 
community is now very sensitive to any serious violation of human rights. It 
is no longer possible for any country to ignore world opinion in the matter. 
International human rights organizations like Amnesty International and 
Asia Watch have focussed attention on violation of human rights by India’s 
security forces. They want many of the laws passed by the Indian Parlia- 
ment repealed as, in their view, those laws entail violation of human rights. 
The argument that India is engaged in fighting secessionist movements 
does not cut any ice with them. Groups working against India in the United 
States use the negative reports of those human rights organizations for 
their own purposes. The United States Congress too has raised the issue of 


4 “US Think Tank Holds Secret Talks on Kashmir Problem”, Economic Times (New 
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violation of human rights time and again. Certain organizations of the 
Sikhs and the Kashmiris have successfully lobbied members of the US 
Congress. Some Congressmen and Senators are genuinely interested in the 
issue-of human rights, but quite a few only find it useful in their favourite 
game of India-bashing. The State Department has, however, taken a fairly 
well-balanced view. 

India did not permit representatives of Amnesty International for fourteen 
years to investigate cases of alleged violation of human rights. India-baiters 
used this fact to whip up anti-Indian sentiment. In June 1990 a bill was 
introduced in the House of Representatives calling for suspension of 
development aid until India allowed Amnesty International to investigate 
cases of alleged violation of human rights. Stephen Solarz, Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Asia and the Pacific, asked for the views of the Admin- 
istration. Janet. B. Mullins, Assistant Secretary for Legislative Affairs, 
said that the bill seemed to assume that only non-Indian human rights 
organizations were capable of monitoring the human rights situation in 
India. She added: “India is a vigorous democracy, and human rights are 
monitored there in much the same way as they are monitored in the US.” 
She pointed out how legislatures in Punjab and Jammu and Kashmir were 
suspended only with the consent of an elected Parliament. She also under- 
lined the fact that the Government of India had permitted foreigners, 
including American Congressmen and Embassy officials, to visit areas in 
India where there were serious public order problems and talk freely with 
the inhabitants.” She conceded that the security forces had on occasion 
committed excesses in fighting against secessionists, but added that those 
guilty had been punished. Thereupon the bill was put to the vote in the 
Rules Committee and defeated. But that was not the end of the matter. 
The issue came up again on 12 June 1991 at the time of discussion of the 
Foreign Assistance Bill for the fiscal year 1992-93, thanks to the efforts of 
Wally Herger (Republican, California) and Dan Burton (Republican, 
Indiana)—Congressmen who are always on the lookout for an opportunity 
to force discussion on the question of human rights in India. Interestingly 
these Congressmen never speak of the activities of the secessionist groups 
in India. However, the amendment asking for suspension of aid fell through. 

Human rights violations in India have taken place not just in the course 
of combating secessionist and terrorist groups. They have taken place even 
in the absence of any justification. There are human rights organizations 
which investigate reports of violation of human rights. 

Under pressure of public opinion inside the country and abroad, the 
Government of India announced its decision to set up a Human Rights 
Commission. It also invited representatives of Amnesty International to India 
for discussion but did not allow them to visit Punjab and Jammu and Kashmir 
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for checking on the cases reported to them. It thus resiled from its previous 
position to satisfy the international community. The State Department in 
its Annual Report to Congress on human rights in 1992 reiterated that the 
police, the paramilitary forces, and the military have committed excesses 
against civilians, particularly in Assam, Jammu and Kashmir, and Punjab 
in response to attack by militants. It also listed numerous cases of political 
killing, abduction, and extortion by militants." 

Had India been convinced that the issue was being raised because of 
genuine concern for human rights, it would not perhaps have resented it. 
The rights of the poor and the weak are being violated, but the champions 
of human rights in the West hardly appear to be concerned about the 
economic rights of those people. Whenever the Administration comes out 
with a proposal to extend aid to India, Representatives Wally Herger and 
Dan Burton raise the issue of violation of human rights in India. They 
specifically ask that all aid to India be suspended unless it agrees to repeal 
legislations like the Maintenance of Internal Security Act (MISA) and the 
Terrorist and Disruptive Activities (Prevention) Act (TADA). It matters 
little to them that these legislations were enacted by a sovereign and 

elected Parliament. India recently decided to withdraw its request 
for World Bank assistance for the Narmada Dam project. As is well 
known, US economic assistance to India amounts to no more than $40 
million. If India should opt out of this aid too, it would send the right signal 
to the United States. After all one has to draw a line somewhere. The 
United States must put an end to this annual India-bashing exercise.” 


Vv 


Attempts to liberalize the Indian economy go back to 1985, but the scope 
was too limited then to make them perceptible. Economic reform was 
taken up in right earnest only in 1991—by the Government of Prime 
Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao. By this time the idea of reforming the 
economy was much more acceptable to the country because of the total 
failure of the centrally planned economies elsewhere in the world. More 
important, the Indian economy too was in the midst of a balance-of- 
payments crisis. International financial institutions like the World Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund (IMF) said that any help that they 
might extend in bailing out the economy would be conditional upon India’s 
agreeing to liberalize its economy. 

The United States strongly supported India’s case for financial assistance. It 
welcomed liberalization, seeing that India had done away with the restric- 
tion on equity participation of more than 40 per cent and the provision 
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requiring the use of locally available material, as well as quantitative 
restrictions on imports and exports. Of course it wanted India to liberalize 
much more than it had done. 

At least some people in the United States recommended that India 
liberalize at one go. Without, however, expressing in so many words India 
has been following the strategy of liberalizing in two sequential phases. It 
wants first to abolish licensing and expose industry to domestic competition, 
and then to go on to expose industry to international competition. Which 
approach is correct no one can as yet tell: the evidence is not conclusive.” 
The gap between what India is willing to do and what the United States 
feels that it should remains. 

As part of the liberalization process India has given up its strategy of 
import substitution in favour of export-led growth. It has opened the door 
to foreign investment. Of course all this has not brought in investment from 
abroad on a massive scale, but compared with conditions prior to 1991, the 
recent increases in investment proposals have been substantial. President 
Shankar Dayal Sharma recently told a joint session of Parliament that since 
August 1991 foreign equity proposals worth $2.3 billion had been cleared. 
These involve projects with investments totalling Rs. 350,000 million.” 
Out of the fortytwo projects in the power sector, the Americans have 
shown interest in nineteen. It is not that the United States has interest only 
in the production of consumer goods. The United States is the largest 
investor in India. Investment not only from the countries of Western 
Europe but also from the countries of Asia-Pacific has been on the rise. 

The trade policy of the United States has been a subject of bitter 
controversy between the two countries. The trade deficit of the United 
States rose continually in the 1980s and peaked in 1987. This gave room for 
a strong feeling in the United States that the deficit was the result of resort 
to unfair practices by its trading partners. It felt that while it permitted 
every country to have free access to its markets, its own investments and 
exports were being subjected to unfair restrictions. This in its turn resulted 
in increasing demand for protection. Congress, which is closer to sentiment 
at the grassroots level, supported this demand, but the Administration, 
fearing trade war, opposed protectionist measures. 

During the eight years of the Reagan Administration, fido Amean 
relations improved in spite of the persistence of sharp differences in several 
policy areas. The area in which the two countries were willing to cooperate 
was gradually widening. A large number of agreements entailing cooper- 
ation in science and technology were signed. Improvement was most 
visible in the area of economic relations. The trend accelerated during the- 
Bush Administration. However, mutual suspicion was not allayed or laid 
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to rest altogether. The bridges that were built were fragile. They were not 
proof against political controversy. It was only with the end of the Cold 
War that new possibilities arose of strengthening bilateral relations. 


VI 


The United States views the rise of Islamic fundamentalism as a new 
menace to its interests in the Middle East. India, according to it, is 
surrounded by extreme religious fundamentalism. It feels, therefore, that 
it might be willing to cooperate in countering religious fundamentalism. It 
was Senator Larry Pressler (Republican, South Dakota) who first articulated 
this view during his visit to India in January 1992. The Carnegie Endow- 
ment’s report on the course of Indo-American relations since the end of 
the Cold War too expresses a similar view although it only speaks about 
extreme religious fundamentalism. This view of the role of religion in the 
Middle East is an oversimplification of a complex phenomenon. It does not 
take note of the variations in the role of religion in the different countries 
of the Middle East: it clubs all these countries together. And yet it feels 
threatened by Islamic fundamentalism in Iran but not in Saudi Arabia. The 
mujahideen groups fighting against the Government in Kabul were no less 
fundamentalist, and yet, in supporting them, the United States showed no ` 
concern that fundamentalism might raise its head there. It now appears to 
be worried over the Islamic world coming under the sway of Islamic 
fundamentalism and posing a threat to Western values. It takes into 
calculation the ongoing contest for power between the moderates and the 
extremists and shapes its policy accordingly. It encourages the moderates 
and opposes the extremists because these latter are totally committed to 
opposing the United States. India does not agree with this characterization 
of Islamic fundamentalism. It wishes to judge each situation on its merits. 


vo 


Some people in the United States believe that India can play the mediator 
between the United States and the developing countries on such global 
issues as environmental protection, drug trafficking, and international 
terrorism. The United States hopes that in the GATT (General eement 
on Tariffs and Trade) negotiations India would not lead the’ developing 
countries against the advanced. Now that the prime time of confrontation 
between North and South is over and the Cold War between East and West 
is behind us, the accent is on pragmatism. There is hardly any country 
today which is in a position, or which wants, to pursue the path of 
confrontation with the United States. India can certainly join in a search 
‘for common ground between the two worlds. 

The United States is engaged in a reappraisal of its interests in the 
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changed conditions of today. It believes that without being economically 
strong and capable of holding its own against its economic rivals, it cannot 
play any meaningful role in world affairs. Revival of the American economy 
is consequently the most important goal of the new Administration. The 
fate of George Bush at the hustings last year is proof that even if a 
President 1s highly successful in foreign policy, he is most likely to be 
rejected by the people in the next elections if he fails on the economic 
front. In his address to the American people on 15 February 1993 President 
William Clinton pointed out that the US debt today was more than four 
times what it had been in 1980. In the last twelve years it increased four 
times as much as it had done in the previous two hundred years. Once 
American living standards doubled every twentyfive years. They might 
take a hundred years to double if the present policies continued.” 

In February 1993 the Commerce Department released statistics which 
showed that the trade deficit in 1992 was $843,000 million, nearly 29 per 
cent higher than it had been in 1991. The United States hoped that 
expansion of exports would make a great difference to the situation. It 
should be noted that American imports from China and Japan greatly 
exceeded American exports to those countries. In the case of Japan, 
imports surged by 6 per cent, but exports fell, so that there was a‘trade 
surplus of nearly $45 billion in favour of Japan. In the case of China, 
‘American imports were twice as much as exports. In the coming months 
both China and Japan would come under increased pressure to honour 
their commitments and buy more US goods.” It is against this background 
that India is now important for the United States. Though poor, India has 
an expanding middle class, offering a market for US exports. The United 
States is India’s largest trading partner and its most important source of 
technology and investment. Its support for economic assistance to India 
from international financial institutions is crucial. In 1992 India had a 
surplus of $1.5 billion in its bilateral trade with the United States (which 
totalled $5.7 billion). Thus there is a clear area of mutual interest that needs 
to be protected and developed. Of course the relationship is asymmetrical. 
India needs the United States much more than the United States needs India. 
This is evident from the fact that India’s share of America’s global trade is less 
than one per cent. And only a small fraction of the global American invest- 
ment is in India. Tbomas Pickering, till recently US Ambassador in India 
stated in his farewell message: “One of the biggest challenges we face today is 
to forge closer trade and economic ties between India and American business.” 
He felt that trade would catalyse Indo—American relations.“ No doubt the 
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relationship has improved somewhat in the last few years, but it has far to 
go. Some Indians may have reservations about the investments being made 
by American multinationals, but even they want to have unhindered access 
to American markets. 7 

If there are tough problems, like Special and Super 301 controversy and 
US threat of retaliation, in the way of India’s developing closer economic 
ties with the United States, there are even tougher challenges in the way of 
its developing closer political and strategic relations with that country. The 
United States may or may not like to play the role of a global policeman, 
but nothing gets done without the cooperation and participation of the 
United States. Whether it is Bosnia, Haiti, or Somalia, three countries on 
three different continents, US participation in the resolution of the crises in 
those countries is imperative. Whether the world is today unipolar or not, 
the reach of American power is still long enough to make itself felt. The 
United States would attain its foreign-policy goals through collective action 
if it can, and by unilateral action if it must. And it has not renounced the 
option of unilateral intervention. It would never, therefore, agree to give 
up its military superiority while working for the goal of limitation of 
armaments. It believes that India has the potential of becoming a military 
and economic Power irrespective of what thé United States may or may not 
do. It, therefore, wishes to integrate India into a power structure that 
would be dominated by the United States. Many in India would reject such 
a role for India. They would like India to be an independent centre of 
power capable of judging each issue on its merits. 

An important and positive factor in Indo-American bilateral relations 
today is the presence of Asian Indians in the United States. Since the 
immigration law was amended in 1965, a large number of Indians have 
migrated to the United States. By 1990 their number had crossed the 
800,000-mark. The Asian-Indian ethnic group is highly educated, with the 
average family income higher than that of the average White family. It is a 
group in which professionals abound. What is more, it is becoming more 
visible; its participation in the political process has increased. For several 
years protagonists of Khalistan have done intense lobbying to influence 
members of the Congress. This has queered the pitch for Indo—American 
bilateral relations. In Congressional districts where people of Indian origin 
are more numerous, there are some other Indian organizations too, trying 
to influence Congressmen on issues relating to India. It is heartening to 
note that fifteen members of the 102nd Congress belonging to both the 
parties have formed a caucus to counter the unhelpful if not hostile pro- 
paganda against India among members of the Congress.” 


= N.C. Monon, “US Congressmen for Better Ties with India”, Hindustan Times, 6 Feb- 
ruary 1993. 
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In a rapidly changing world both India and the United States are searching 
for a new equation in their relations. India has entered upon a period of 
great turbulence. Its ability to play a regionally and globally important role 
will depend much on whether it can cope with this turbulence and promote 
a measure of stability, and restore an orderly process of change. The world 
has moved into an erain which the economic capability of a country would 
underpin its role in international affairs. Countries in Southeast Asia and 
Asia—Pacific have achieved a much faster rate of economic growth and a 
higher level of income than India. Countries of the Middle East are 
endowed with the invaluable resource of oil. India is among the low- 
income countries. It must either carry out the formidable task of accelerat- 
ing its economic development or take the risk of falling by the wayside. 
The United States has the largest economy in the world, but it is in the 
midst of serious economic problems. Mutual cooperation would serve the 
interests of the two countries admirably well. India seeks giobal solutions 
for global problems—solutions sensitive to the vital interests of both the 
developing and the advanced world. This is where it differs with the United 
States. Better relations with the United States remains a much-sought-after 
objective of India’s foreign policy. But it is rocked frequently by contro- 
versies. It is the United States that is more demanding; India is unwilling to 
concede readily what the United States demands. Each step towards the’ 
goal, therefore, turns out to be so difficult. 


April 1993 


Commonwealth of Independent 
States and India 
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On 26 December 1991, a few days before the seventieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Soviet Union, the red flag with sickle and hammer flying 
over the Kremlin in Moscow was replaced by the Russian Federation’s 
tricolour. 

A declaration by eleven Union republics of the former Soviet Union at 
Alma Ata, the capital of the Central Asian Republic of Kazakhstan, on 21 
December 1991; had,dissolved the Soviet Union, ushering in a new entity— 
the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS). It had expanded the 
membership of the new organization of states set up by the three Slavic 
republics at Belovezh, near Minsk, early in December 1991. However, it 
had not made any qualitative difference to the new organization. 

The newly founded CIS is neither a state nor a supra-state, neither a 
federation nor a confederation. Interestingly it has no flag, no State emblem, 
no constitution. Qne of its objectives is to forge cooperation Among its 
member states “in accordance with the principle of equality through co- 


ordinating institutions formed on a parity basis and operating in the way ;'. 


established by the agreements between members”. The membership is ' 
open, “with the agreement of all its participants, to the states, [which were] 

members of the former Soviet Union, as well as [to] other states sharing 

the goals and principles of the Commonwealth”. The member states of the 

Commonwealth guarantee, “in accordance with their constitutional pro- 

cedures, the fulfilment of international obligations, stemming fom the 

treaties and agreements of the former USSR”. 

During the last more than fifteen months of its existence the CIs has 
made little headway in coordinating the conduct of foreign policy by its 
member states. Russia has acquired the permanent seat on the Security 
Council of the United Nations and the right of veto enjoyed earlier by 
the Soviet Union. At the diplomatic level most CIS republics continue to 
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operate through the embassies of the Russian Republic. Only the Ukraine 
and Uzbekistan have taken steps to open diplomatic missions in New 
Delhi. 

The Alma Ata and Belovezh Agreements, which have led to the creation 
of the CIS, are not “adequately legitimate”. Even commentators who are 
otherwise favourably disposed towards the CIS concede that this is so,’ 
They, however, hold the leaders of the Union, Russia, and the other 
republics responsible for the dissolution of the Soviet Union by placing the 
Novoogarevo process initiated by Mikhail S. Gorbachev on the same 
footing as the Belovezh Agreement, concluded with Boris N. Yeltsin, 
Leonid M. Kravchuk, and Stanislau Shushkevich as the moving spirits. The 
Treaty of 1922 contains no provision for its repudiation by any particular 
republic or by a group of republics. A republic can secede from the Union 
only by following the constitutional provisions therefor—not by holding a 
referendum, but by fulfilling the conditions prescribed by the law adopted 
on 3 April 1990 on the settlement of questions relating to the secession of 
a republic from the Soviet Union. 

The creation of the CIS has, however, been justified on grounds of 
political necessity. It has been stated that in the concrete political situation 
that obtained at that time, the Belovezh and Novoogarevo Agreements 
represented the lesser evil. Following the abortive putsch of August 1991 it 
became imperative to reach a compromise in the form of the CIS, avoiding 
both a Centre feared by the republics and an uncontrolled disintegration of 
the post-Soviet space à la Yugoslavia. The CIS is meant to serve the 
requirements of the transitional post-Soviet period, harmonizing both co- 
ordination at the needed level and independence of the states joining the 
new organization. The CIS cannot by its very nature have a common 
foreign policy like its predecessor—the Soviet Union. More than a year has 
passed, and yet itaCharter framed at the Minsk Summit of January 1993 
providing for a coordinated foreign policy has not yet been adopted by all 
the eleven original members. The three Baltic republics and Georgia have 
chosen to stay out. Of the eleven republics which have joined the CIS, 
Azerbaijan and Moldova have opted for Observer status. Their legislatures 
have not ratified the Alma Ata Agreement. Of the remaining nine effective 
members, two, Turkmenia and the Ukraine, have shown disinclination to 
sign the proposed Minsk Charter. 

Many view the role of the CIS in preventing “complete disintegration of 
the post-Soviet space” in the “transitional” period as one of its key achieve- 
ments. During more than a year of their existence the new CIS republics 
have acquired the basic attributes of statehood and gained recognition 
from the international community. The process of formation and consoli- 
dation of the new power élite at the level of the republics has also been 


1 See, for example, Andrei Lipsky’s article, “SNG God Spustia: Itogi i Perspektivy”, in 
Nezavisimaya Gazeta (Moscow), 22 December 1992, p. 3. 
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advanced. The republics have gained control of the material resources on 
their respective territories. The question of division of assets, including the 
defence forces, has also largely been solved. The new states have, further, 
made a realistic assessment of their potentialities in the external political 
and economic fields, and of their role and strength vis-d-vis one another and 
Russia. The old euphoria and illusions are fast disappearing. The pragmatic 
economists are gaining ascendancy over the ideologues of independence. 
To note these positive advances, however, is not to mule out the possibility 
of disintegration and conflict in interethnic relations altogether. 

With the dissolution of the Soviet Union the international system has 
undergone a sea change. The interplay of forces shaping relations between 
states and the sources of power and influence in global politics have 
transformed the world; so much so that it bears no resemblance to the 
world that emerged from the Second World War. The political instability 
and economic collapse of the states comprising the former Soviet Union—a 
Super Power traditionally friendly to India, its largest trading partner, and 
its key supplier of sophisticated military hardware—has entirely changed 
the international environment in which India had conducted its foreign 
policy under the banner of nonalignment with considerable success. 

The CIS, it must clearly be understood, is still undergoing a process of 
evolution. The close economic linkages between and among the former 
Soviet republics situated compactly on Eurasian territory call for a stronger 
coordinating centre than the CIS has provided. These states are grad- 
ually realizing the need for them to take urgent steps towards the 
creation of a common economic and defence space in order to ensure their 
survival and development. They cannot create such space without volun- 
tarily parting with a portion of their sovereignty. This may in due course 
lead to the establishment of a new Eurasian confederation on a basis 
altogether different from the erstwhile Soviet Union, which many viewed 
as essentially a unitary pseudofederal state. Andrei Sakharov, it may be 
recalled, had pleaded for a Eurasian confederation in place of the Soviet 
Union. Despite the transitional nature of the CIS, however, it would be 
unrealistic to anticipate the emergence of a monolithic supra-state structure 
resembling the former Soviet Union. Any new interstate organization has 
to take serious note of the multiethnic nature of the Eurasian scene and 
provide for a really effective mechanism for preserving it. 

While the newly assertive national power élite ih the CIS republics 
demand increasing international recognition of and a sensitive approach to 
their national sovereignty and independence, no practitioner of realpolitik 
can fail to notice the pervasiveness and the dominant character of the Russian 
factor in the CIS. About 82.6 per cent of the population of the Russian 
Republic is Russian. The republic contains 52 per cent of the total population 
of the former Soviet Union and 75 per cent of its territory. Three quarters 
of the minerals (diamond and gold’) and fuels of the former Soviet Union 
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(oil, natural gas, and coal) are concentrated in the Siberian and Far 
Eastern region of the Russian Republic. This region accounts for 90 per 
cent of the oil output of the former Soviet Union and 70 per cent of its 
natural gas output. The Slavic republics of the erstwhile Soviet Union— 
Byelorussia, Russia, and the Ukraine—together constitute about 73.5 
per cent of the population of the CIS and about 80 per cent of its terri- 
tory.The next important region of the CIS is Central Asia and Kazakhstan. 
This region accounts for nearly 18 per cent of the territory of the former 
Soviet Union (5.7 per cent excluding Kazakhstan) and 17.3 per cent of the 
population (11.5 per cent excluding Kazakhstan). The three Caucasian 
republics—Armenia, Azerbaijan, and Georgia—account for 5.5 per cent 
of the total population of the former Soviet Union and 0.83 per cent of its 
territory. (Georgia is not a member of the CIS.) Moldova accounts for only 
0.15 per cent of the total area of the former Soviet Union and 1.51 per 
cent of its population. The three Baltic republics—Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania—which have opted to remain outside the CIS, contain 2.8 per 
cent of the total population of the former Soviet Union and 0.8 per cent of 
its territory. 

In 1989 about 26.2 million Russians were living outside the Russian 
Soviet Federative Socialist Republic (RSFSR). These made up about 10 per 
cent of the total population of the then Soviet Union. The total number of 
Russians settled outside the RSFSR constituted about 18 per cent of the 
entire Russian population. The Russians comprised about 52 per cent of 
the total population of the former Soviet Union. There is hardly any CIS 
state which does not contain a portion of Russian population. The extent of 
the ethnic Russian factor in the population of the CIS states is as follows: 
(a) The RSFSR, 82.6 per cent; (b) Kazakhstan, 41.0 per cent; (c) Kirghiz- 
stan, 26.0 per cent; (d) the Ukraine, 21.0 per cent; (e) Moldova, 13.0 per 
cent; (f) Turkmenistan, 13.0 per cent; (g) Byelorussia, 12.0 per cent; (A) 
Uzbekistan, 11.0 per cent; (i) Tajikistan, 10.0 per cent; (j) Azerbaijan, 8.0 
per cent; and (k) Armenia, 2.0 per cent.? The cultural and linguistic 
dimension of the Russian factor is even more significant. A large segment 
of the ethnically non-Russian population of the former Soviet republics is 
bilingual, with Russian as its second language. 

The predominant political, cultural, economic, and military position of 
the Russian Federation in the CIS notwithstanding, it is not a Super Power 
in world affairs in the sense that the now-extinct Soviet Union was with its 
global foreign policy serving its global security interests. Commenting on 
the draft concept paper on Russian foreign policy prepared by the Foreign 
_ Ministry of the Russian Federation, S. Kondrashov, a leading Russian 
columnist, wrote in /zvesttya about this third, mostly ignored, tragic dimen- 
sion of the recent changes. The draft paper took note of the other two: 


2 USSR Year Book, 1989 (Moscow), pp 29 and 119-51. 
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dimensions—the end of the suicidal confrontation with the United States 
and the fall of the totalitarian regime at home—in an optimistic formulation 
of guidelines for the new foreign policy. Said Kondrashov: “The birth 
pangs of a state being born [not reborn as claimed in the official terminology], 
a new democratic federal state in a form it had never existed before on a 
considerably reduced territory of the pre-October Russia are conveniently 
ignored.” Ridiculing the grandiose aspirations of the new policymakers, 
he asked what else was “global” about them besides the possession of 
nuclear weapons. 

Evgeny Kozokhin, Member of Parliament, participating in the discussion 
on the concept paper in the Foreign Policy Council, gave vent to popular 
anguish over the decline of a “great country” to the position of a mere 
“country”. S. Karaganov, Deputy Director of the Institute of European 
Studies, predicted that it would take anything from thirty to forty years for 
Russia to attain the status of a “normal”, stable state free of conflict.‘ 

One may not share this pessimistic perspective on Russia’s future devel- 
opment, but the current drift towards an unprecedented Constitutional 
crisis resulting from the latest round of confrontation between President 
Boris Yeltsin and the Congress has put a question mark against Russia’s 
nascent democracy and fledgling economic reforms. Without its advance 
towards political stability and palpable improvement of its economy, there 
can be no question of Russia’s achieving the status of a “normal” Great 
Power set out as’a goal in the official document on foreign policy. By a 
strange coincidence, the ruling élite in both Russia (the core Power in the 
present CIS created on the geopolitical Eurasian space once dominated by 
the erstwhile Soviet Union) and India are not powerful enough to hold 
their respective countries fully together. The strife and tension in those 
countries have deeply eroded their capacity to pursue coherently the 
foreign-policy goal of attaining and/or preserving the status of a regional 
Power or a Great Power. 

The disabling factor of political instability and its sharply declining 
economic power apart, Russia’s geostrategic location on the Eurasian 
landscape, its highly advanced nuclear, space, and technological capabilities, 
and its vast human and natural resources make it difficult for that country 
to reconcile itself to the status of a mere regional Power. It is quite natural 
for Moscow to perceive its interests as covering a vast area extending from 
Central and Northern Europe to Asia Minor, the Middle East, and the 
Pacific region. Being the core of the Eurasian landmass it cannot put up 
with its exclusion from either Europe or Asia. 

Despite affirmations by the new Russian leadership that the course of 


? S Kondrashov, “Onentiry Novogo Mira, Kak om vidny i (ne vidny) v Kontseptsii 
Voneshnei Politiki Rossiskoi Federatni”, Izvestiya (Moscow), 30 November 1992, p. 7. Trans- 
lation ours. 
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Soviet foreign policy, even after substantial alterations in it made in line 
with Gorbachev’s new political thinking, had remained geared to the 
Communist Party’s ideological approach, it is a fact that Gorbachev was 
quietly preparing the ground for downgrading the Third World in the 
foreign-policy priorities of his country. In his book Perestroika i Novoe 
Myshlenie Dlia Nashei Stranei i Dlia Vsege Mira he expressed: 


I have explained on many occasions that we do not pursue goals inimical 
to Western interests. We know how important the Middle East, Asia, 
Latin America, other regions of the Third World, and also South Africa 
are for American and West European economies, in particular as sources 
of raw material. To cut these links is the last thing we want to do, and we 
have no desire to provoke ruptures in historically formed economic ties.* 


Interestingly the English translation of Gorbachev's book published from 
London by Collins carries a distorted version aimed apparently at minimiz- 
ing the shock for the countries of the Third World. The last line of the 
citation in the English edition quoted above reads: “To cut these links is 
the last thing we want to do, and we have no desire to provoke ruptures in 
historically formed mutual economic interests.”* The words “mutual” and 
“interests” do not figure anywhere in the original Russian text published 
earlier from Moscow. : 

Gorbachev spoke of a common European home. During his Presidential 
campaign in the summer of 1991 Yeltsin underlined the need for Russia “to 
be with Europe” as an important plank of his foreign policy. American 
publicist Jerry Hough paid a compliment to Gorbachev on his wisdom in 
identifying the new source of threat to Russia’s security in the twentyfirst 
century. He wrote: 


As Russians look toward the 21st century, the great potential danger 
comes from Asia. China with a billion people and nuclear weapons and 
even India with as many people . . . will become industrial super powers. 
It is very likely that at some point both will build more powerful military 
machines. This will transform the geostrategic consideration for great 
powers but for the Soviet Union most of all.’ 


The American scholar also praised Gorbachev for not wanting to split the 
United States and Western Europe. According to him, Gorbachev realized 


3 Mikhail S Gorbachev, Perestroika i Novoe Myshlente Dia Nasher Straneı i Dlia Vsego 
Mira (Moscow, 1987), p. 185. Translation ours. 

t Mikhail S. Gorbachev, Perestroika: New Thinking for Our Country and the World 
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that the Super Powers of the future stood on his borders and that they 
contained a billion people each. Gorbachev aimed at matching them by 
making his country part of a community that also had a billion people. 

There is, however, no consensus on the foreign policy of Russia although 
it is the largest state on the territory of the former Soviet Union and 
considers itself the successor and/or continuator state of the former Soviet 
Union. True, Yeltsin has further deideologized Russia’s foreign policy, 
making it pragmatic to the point of being opportunistic. At times one is 
shocked to find that what Jonathan Steele had described in an interview 
published in The Guardian (London) last year as “breaking with the Soviet 
past for breaking’s sake alone” was not, after all, fanciful. Thus, donning a 
mujahideen cap, Foreign Minister Andrei Kozyrev, during his visit to 
Kabul last year, signed a joint declaration which said inter alia: “The 
Russian Federation and the Islamic State of Afghanistan note the similarity 
of the historical destinies of the two nations which were victims of Com- 
munist totalitarianism.” The argument for public recognition of the illegality 
of the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan is a valid one although the United 
States still does not recognize that its carpet bombing and genocide in 
Vietnam was wrong. However, as Steele had observed in the interview 
cited above, one does not need the kind of approach which just closes the 
case by blaming everything on the Communists as though they were 
“foreign invaders”. After all, Kozyrev too faithfully served the Communist 
totalitarianism he is now condemning. 

As stated above, a consensus is yet to emerge on Russia’s new foreign 
policy. The view of the Foreign Ministry under the leadership of the pro- 
Western Kozyrev is that the West is no more a political-military alliance. It 
is a nonmilitary centre for collective regulation of the global economy and 
international relations. The working paper of the Russian Foreign Ministry 
considers the Third World the chief source of conflict in the future. It 
mentions the prevention of the globally destabilizing effects of the prob- 
lems of the Third World as an important task facing Russia’s foreign 
policy. Apparently it favours acquiescence in US hegemonism in a unipolar 
world threatening the sovereignty of the vast majority of the countries of 
the Third World, India included, which are being blamed for environmental 
degradation and for violation of human and intellectual property rights. 
Kozyrev asserts that Russia has no enemy and no threat to its security. 

This perception is, however, not shared by Russia’s Ambassador to the 
United States, Vladimir Lukin. Lukin avers that Russia faces serious or 
potentially serious problems with most of the countries on its borders. 
These problems include Islamic fundamentalism in Central Asia, tensions 
in Transcaucasia and between Russia and the Ukraine, Russo-Japanese 
differences over territory, and the deepening political crises in China and 
on the Korean peninsula which could affect Russia’s security. Lukin takes 
cognizance of the possibilities of the United States and the West taking 
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advantage of Russia’s present weakness to achieve their political, economic, 
and military objectives. He objects to the American attempt to operate 
from a position of strength and takes exception to the presence ‘of a large 
number of foreign military bases around Russia. 

The Russian military, and the Commonwealth Commander-in-Chief, 
Marshal Y. S ikov, resent their country’s abandonment of the 
objective’ of maintaining ‘parity with the United States in the matter of 
strategic offensive forces. Their approach is that although there is no 
serious possibility of a global war, conventional or nuclear, largescale 
conventional wars might result from an escalation of local wars in and 
around the CIS states and later even grow into a nuclear conflict. This 
approach is strongly reflected in an article by Marshal Shaposhnikov entitled 
“National and Collective Security in the CIS” published in the military 
paper Krasnaya Zvezda. Shaposhnikov emphasizes the dangers of unipolar- 
ity and the North-South conflict. He strongly pleads for a single military- 
strategic space in the CIS so as to benefit the world community as well as 
CIS members. He is also opposed to the prolonged possession of nuclear 
weapons by Byelorussia, Kazakhstan, and the Ukraine, as in his view it 
would only complicate implementation of the international agreements on 
arms control. He warns that since the end of the Cold War and the 
elimination of the bipolar world structure, a “strong arm” approach to 
world problems has been gaining a “second wind”.* 

One need not, however, read much into differences ithe foreign-policy 
approaches of Kozyrev and Lukin. Both of them basically favour a pro- 
Western, US-centred thrust in Russian foreign policy. Lukin, however, is 
of the opinion that, with the end of nuclear rivalry, the centrality of Russo- 
American relations for the rest of the world is fast disappearing although 
the two are still the leading nuclear-weapons Powers, and America has an 
abiding interest in Russia’s transition to a market economy. In a series of 
articles published during November—December 1992 the Washington Post 
tried to create an impression that under the influence of the conservative 
trio—Ambassador Lukin, General Gromov and Marshal Shaposhnikov—a 
shift to the Right, i.e., towards a renewal of the Cold War, was taking 
place. The Russian Foreign Ministry’s statement hinting at a reconsideration 
of the situation ın Iraq by the UN Security Council and President Yeltsin’s 
declaration at his Moscow Press conference on the eve of his visit to India 
in January 1993 that Russia was opposed to the imposition of its will on the 
world community by any single Great Power were also projected in certain 
circles as indications of the impending changes in Russian foreign policy. 

Such speculation was, however, set at rest at a conference on “America 
and the Future of Russia” sponsored by the Russian Embassy in Washington, 
D.C., in the middle of January 1993. Ambassador Lukin denied having 
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charged Foreign Minister Kozyrev with “infantile pro-Americanism”. He 
referred to his address at a conference in Moscow in which he had men- 
tioned that there were “naively pro-American” people among the Russian 
political élite not connected with the Foreign Ministry but with Parliament. 
He expressed the view that “stable pro-Americanism” was in the first place 
based upon a defence of Russia’s national interests, which coincided with 
the American position in 85 per cent of the cases. According to Vladimir 
Kozlovsky, a correspondent of Nezavisimaya Gazeta who is based in New 
York, Lukin’s differences with the American position were confined mainly 
to Siberia and the Far East.’ The widely-talked-about anti-American shift 
in the foreign policy of Russia was firmly rebutted before President Yeltsin's 
India visit in January 1993, when Sergei Yastrzhembsky, Director of Press 
Information in the Foreign Ministry, stated that Russia had not yet made 
any official request for a fresh discussion of the Iraqi question in the United 
Nations or appealed to the Allies to stop bombing Baghdad. 

In the working paper on Russia’s foreign policy disproportionate space is 
devoted to relations with the United States. The 58-page document devotes 
full four pages to relations with. the United States. In comparison, it 
dismisses Britain and Germany with just six sentences, and France with a 
mere four. A section of the foreign-policy experts have criticized this 
disproportionate attention to the United States. Thus Vladimir Pechkurov, 
Professor at the Diplomatic Academy of the Foreign Ministry of the 
Russian Federation, took exception to what he described as the oversimpli- 
fied, one-sided assessment of the world situation in the working paper.” 
The working paper says that the West is “fast regaining its economic 
strength and consolidating its predominant position”, whereas, according 
to Pechkurov, it is well known that America and Europe are going through 
a difficult period in their history from the point of view of their economies. 

Russia feels that it needs US support in carrying out the complex 
economic and strategic tasks before its foreign policy. It expects the United 
States to play a role in controlling conflict and protecting human rights in 
the CIS and the Baltic republics. The working paper, therefore, states that 
Russia would strive to achieve stable relations with the United States on 
the basis of a “strategic partnership” and, in the longterm perspective, 
even a “union”. At the same time it also speaks of the need to oppose the 
American effort to convert their country into the “only Super Power”. 
Strong criticism of a blindly pro-US policy by the national patriotic opposi- 
tion in Parliament has, according to Kondrashov, resulted in .a somewhat 
sobering reassessment based on recent experience of conducting relations 
with the West." i 


* Vladimir Koziovsky, “Amerikantsy Ystrovozheny”, Nezavisimaya Gazeta (Moscow), 22 
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The new approach on development of relations with India as reflected 
in the working paper calls for a “pragmatic renewal” based on “realistic 
possibilities and the legitimate interests of both sides with an emphasis on 
economic stimuli”. The working paper pleads for consideration of India’s 
stand on international problems, primarily on nuclear nonproliferation, in 
developing military-technical ties. It cautions that while maintaining close 
relations with India, Russia should not let it be interpreted that its policy is 
deliberately pro-Indian. It also emphasizes that Russia’s policy towards 
India should not be “artificially restrained in the name of striking an 
abstract balance and maintaining an equal distance, such as in the case of 
India and Pakistan”. The Russian Parliamentary hearings on relations with 
India on the eve of President Yeltsin’s visit revealed a number of divergent 
trends. Russian Deputy Foreign Minister Georgy Kunadze declared himself 
to be openly against having “special relations” with India, saying that such 
relations might hurt Russia’s relations with other countries in South Asia, 
particularly Pakistan. Pudovkin, Member of Parliament, and Y. Ambart- 
sumov, Chairman of the Parliamentary Foreign Affairs Committee, stressed 
that “India was, is, and should remain Russia’s first: priority”. The Speaker, 
R. Khasbulatov, is also known to favour continuance of Russia’s tradi- 
tional relations with India. 

Foreign Minister Kozyrev is stated to be an adherent of the line advocat- 
ing development of relations with India on a new, pragmatic basis condi- 
tional upon India’s signing the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty (NPT). 
Gennady Burbulis, who is a former Secretary of State and a close confidant 
of President Yeltsin’s, favours brushing aside differences over the NPT and 
developing relations with India on a new deideologized basis even on the 
strategic plane as one of Russia’s partners in Asia and not just the only 
partner. As a matter of fact Burbulis was the first high-ranking Russian 
official to emphasize the continuance, albeit on a new basis, of the strategic 
character of Russia’s relations with India during his visit to New Delhi last 
year. India’s Defence Minister Sharad Pawar stated after a meeting with 
Burbulis in Moscow in September 1992: “We fully agreed on the common- 
ality of our strategic perceptions and interests.”” However, Izvestiya, a 
pro-Government daily, wrote on 9 September 1992 that “strong ambiguities 
remain within the Russian establishment over continuing the former Soviet. 
geostrategic relationship with India”.” 

Generally speaking, one cannot be certain about the continuance of 
Russia’s strategic relationship with India, notwithstanding loud public 
declarations by important Russian leaders and officials. Russia’s policy 
seems to be still in a flux. India has little reason to feel dissatisfied with the 
outcome of the recent bilateral interaction at various levels. Before leaving 


2 Fred Weir, “Talks Meanmegful: Pawar”, Hindustan Times (New Delhi), 11 September 
1992. 
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Moscow, India’s outgoing Ambassador, A. Gonsalves, referred to the 
assurance given by Russian leaders that India would continue to be the 
“central plank of our policy in Asia” and that Russia attached “top priority 
to its relations with India”. According to Gonsalves, Foreign Minister 
Kozyrev, Foreign Economic Relations Minister Petr Aven, and Deputy 
Defence Minister A. Kokoshin conveyed to him their country’s wish to 
have a “long-term strategic relationship with India based not only on our 
defence cooperation but also on our perception of factors that have a role 
in instability on our borders and in Central Asia”. 

President Yeltsin’s recent visit to India has largely succeeded in putting 
Russia’s relations with India on a new basis. A new Treaty of Friendship 
and Cooperation was signed in place of the Treaty of Peace, Friendship, 
and Cooperation of 1971. At his Press conference in New Delhi soon after, 
Yeltsin denied that the change in the name of the treaty indicated any 
reduction in the importance of strategic security. He pointed out how 
Russia had signed an agreement on defence cooperation with India.“ He 
said that the Inter-Governmental Protocol of Russian-Indian Consultation 
might in fact be interpreted as meeting more or less the obligation contained 
in the Treaty of 1971 to enter into mutual consultations. This protocol 
makes a pointed reference to the new Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation. 
President Yeltsin went much beyond the pro-Indian position taken on 
Kashmir by the former Soviet leadership in the post-Khrushchevian period 
without any reference to a bilaterally negotiated settlement in terms of the 
Simla Agreement. He declared unequivocal Russian support for the “settle- 
ment in Kashmir according to the Indian version”.“ The vexed rupee- 
rouble parity issue for re-estimating the size of past Soviet credits was 
satisfactorily resolved during the visit, thus removing a major irritant in the 
way of resumption of trade relations. An understanding was reached to 
ensure smooth supply of defence spares. Yeltsin also reaffirmed Russia’s 
commitment to supply cryogenic engines notwithstanding US Opposition. 

In the light of this impressive breakthrough in a renewal of relations with 
India by the most important CIS state, the Russian Federation, the ele- 
ments of continuity seem to have a marked edge over those of change 
following the break up of the former Soviet Union. Where is then Russia’s 
“new path of foreign policy”, a new step covering its relations with India 
that President Yeltsin talked about in New Delhi in his address at the 
meeting of Indian businessmen?” His assertion of Russia’s intention not to 
make “unjustified unilateral concessions . . . as was the case of the past 70 
years” and his declaration on Russia’s conduct of its relations with India in 
a deideologized manner so as to prevent their being directed against “a 


H See Press release from the Embassy of the Russian Federation in India, Information 
Department, New Delhi, p. 4. 

u Ibid., p. 3. 

* Tbid., p. 1. 
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third party” (as, for example, world imperialism and Chinese hegemonism) 
are more in the nature of a populist compulsion to project Russia’s new 
foreign policy as a total break from the Soviet past. 

Future developments alone will confirm the seriousness of President 
Yeltsin’s declaration in New Delhi about an “Asian tilt” in Russia’s foreign 
policy and the Russia~China-India axis for peace in Asia. More than a mere 
“desire for reduction of nuclear weapons” as an essential prerequisite for 
the pursuit of a “balanced policy” formed the leitmotiv behind the initial 
Russian tilt towards America, which still continues, Yeltsin’s disavowal 
notwithstanding. It is convenient for the Russian President to claim in New 
Delhi that his anxiety to secure nuclear disarmament was the real reason 
for his initial preoccupation with the United States. However, a reading of 
the verbatim record of Yeltsin’s talks with President George Bush on 3 
January 1993, less than four weeks before his Indian visit, exposes the 
hollowness of the “Asian tilt” recently claimed by the Russian President. 
Yeltsin reassured Bush about the trustworthiness of his Defence Minister, 
Grachev, and his allegiance to reforms in the armed forces. “You had 
asked me to retain Kozyrev at his post, and I have met your request”, he 
added. Nothing illustrates the continued Americanism of President Yeltsin 
better than the following extract from his published conversation with 
President Bush: ` 


I would also add that even in the future we intend to preserve the 
current orientations of Russian foreign policy. [We] shall continue to 
stand for strengthening our relations of partnership with the United 
States and follow it up with creation of a union relationship.” 


Reporting in an apologetic tone on his visit to China and South Korea, 
Yeltsin reminded Bush how a considerable part of Russia’s territories lay 
in Asia and how it was necessary for him to interact with the Asian 
countries. He, however, categorically assured Bush that in its “strategic 
foreign-policy course Russia views the USA as its basic partner”. 

Russia’s desire to procure orders for its defence industries to earn the 
foreign exchange it so badly needs may be the real reason for its assertion 
of a continued strategic relationship with India. There is yet another 
dimension of the strategic character of Russia’s relationship with India. 
Russia views South and West Asia as regions vital for its position in the 
CIS, particularly in the Central Asian republics, with their large Muslim 
populations. It counts on the convergence of strategic interests of Russia 
and India in this region. 


March 1993 
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Every important phase in history throws up certain tendencies—positive, 
negative, mixed—which, either in combination or independently, govern 
the affairs of men and nations. It is comparatively easy to review the 
impact of such tendencies when a phase passes away rather than to make 
sense of it all at the beginning. Futurism takes over at the beginning of a 
new phase, the effort then being to cast the future in the light of the past 
and turn the historian’s craft into brisk business for astrologers and sooth- 
gayers. 


Our ancestors at the turn of this century witnessed a phenomenal accretion 
in Germany’s military power which scared other European countries. 
Chancellor Otto von Bismarck’s system of balance of power, which had 
become the end-all game of nineteenth-century diplomats, crumbled under 
the impact of Kaiser Wilhelm H’s grand design of world conquest. The 
result was the outbreak of a great war. 

The post-Versailles period (1919-39) gave rise to two contending forces. 
The first was a desire for peace and nonaggressive relations among nations, 
strong and weak. “Gentlemen,” said President Woodrow Wilson at the 
Paris Conference on 25 January 1919, “the select classes of mankind are no 
longer the governors of mankind. The fortunes of mankind are now in the 
hands of plain people.” He then gave his Fourteen Points. He also lent his 
country’s support to the founding of the League of Nations. 

The defeated Powers had, however, no reason to be happy with this 
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scheme for peace imposed by the victors. In particular, Germany was made 
to carry the burden of repatriation in addition to being arbitrarily dis- 
membered; and in Italy endemic economic distress and popular discontent 
disrupted the old political order. A break from the past did come about, 
but in the shape of two monsters, Nazism and Fascism which were deter- 
mined from their very beginnings to smash the post-Versailles order. For a 
time three clashing ideologies—Liberalism, Communism, and Fascism— 
influenced both domestic and foreign affairs in Europe. 

The unique feature of the interwar period was primacy of the national 
interest vis-à-vis international concerns. America disowned the League 
because the new slogan, “America First”, drowned’ Wilsonian international- 
ism. In post-Tsarist Russia Joseph V. Stalin embarked on a policy of 
building Socialism in one country. Germany and’ Italy preached militant 
nationalism and racism. Britain and France, the two countries where 
Liberalism had taken root, reacted predictably: they chose to focus on the 
business of defending the national interest—individually. The result was 
another great war. 

It was thus domestic scenarios, not external developments, which des- 
troyed the fragile peace built at Versailles. The defeat of Germany did not 
make the Allied Powers or Russia stronger. Nor did the Great Depression 
of the 1930s render the United States more confident about its role in 
European politics. There was no Power which could checket alone 
interfere with—the developments that were taking place in different theatres 
of the world. Nor was there any collective attempt to secure durable peace. 
From Locarno (1925) through Munich (1938) to the Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Pact (1938) there were repeated attempts to buy peace with Adolf Hitler of 
Germany. And each attempt meant paying a heavy price at the end. 
Despite the surrender of Czechoslovakia at Munich, Britain and Franoe 
failed to dissuade Hitler from invading Poland. Stalin’s volte-face proved 
short-lived when 117 divisions-of the German Army invaded Soviet terri- 
tory in June 1940. The United States entered the war when‘ it found its 
fleet destroyed by Japanese bombers at Pearl Harbor in December 1941— 
without any provocation. “I feel”, wrote Chamberlain to his sister Hilda in 
August 1939, “like a man driving a clumsy coach over a narrow, cracked 
road along the face of a precipice . . . .” It was no way, however: he had 
already been dubbed the chief priest of the policy of appeasement. 


ii 


At the end of the war in 1945 this pattern changed beyond recognition. In 
tbe place of nation states fending for themselves alone and separately, two 
great Power blocs emerged, one headed by the United States and the 
other led by the Soviet Union. These forged military alliances on an 
unprecedented scale and started an uninhibited nuclear arms race. The 
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Bismarckian system of balance of power returned, albeit under a different 
name: it was now known as balance of terror. In no time the two camps 
acquired enough firepower to destroy mankind. 

In spite of this arms race and the ideological divide between the two 
camps, however, public opinion grew in support of world peace. There 
were admittedly local conflicts, but neither the capitalist camp nor the 
Communist bloc ever talked of waging open war against the other. In 
1950 Stalin expressed the true sentiment of his people when he observed 
that memories of the dast war were too fresh in the minds of the people to 
make them think of another war. A decade later, his successor, Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, boasted that the Socialist system would “bury capitalism” 
And yet at the height of the Cuban crisis (1962), we found him sending 
frantic messages to the heads of the Western Governments calling for a 
thaw and an end to hostilities. 

Such a thaw was achieved eventually—around the 1970s: the two Super 
Powers accepted an arrangement in which “each country would remain 
armed, probably heavily armed, but their forces would be designed so as to 
repel or respond to an attack rather than to launch one”.! 

A third departure from the interwar period was the creation of the 
United Nations. Unlike the League, the United Nations was involved with 
international concerns rather than with national problems. Though with 
great difficulty, it evolved new codes relating to human rights and opposed 
their outright violation, whether by Governments or by particular races or 
groups. In time these rights were incorporated into a charter of human 
rights. Finally, though severely handicapped by its limited resources, the 
United Nations managed to emerge as the representative of all mankind 
alongside, or as an alternative to, the two camps. It was a unique achieve- 
ment. 

Meanwhile the old colonial European empires in Africa and Asia began 
to wilt, giving rise to an assortment of new nation states—some as large as 
India, and others as tiny as Djibouti or The Gambia. These states represented 
societies at various stages of evolution, with very different cultures, reli- 
gions, and languages. However, they all shared a bond of solidarity un- 
known in the past. Echoing Wilson, they too demanded that the fortunes 
of mankind be placed in the hands of plain people, or the wretched of the 
earth? 

In terms of power politics these states hardly represented a force. Indeed 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of India rejected any idea of the Asian- 
African states acting as a third force. Yet the myth of an emerging Third 


! Michael Mandelbaum, “The Bush Foreign Policy”, Foreign Affairs (New York), vol .70, 
no. 1. ; 

2 The italicized words form the title of a famous book by Frantz Fanon. See Frantz Fanon, 
Wretched of the Earth, Constance Farrington, trans. (Harmondsworth, England: Penguin, 
1974). 
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World was strong enough to provide both a rationale and a dynamism toa 
movement called the Nonaligned Movement (NAM). Though weak and 
dependent—and acting often as proxies of the Big Powers—the nonaligned 
stood up for the dependent countries, i.e., for those which were still under 
colonial and racial domination. In the process they helped raise the scale, 
and enlarged the jurisdiction, of the United Nations. Even the most 
helpless Members of the United Nations became most vociferous in the 
pursuit of their global concerns! 


m 


Among the leaders of the Third World Prime Minister Nehru was the most 
vocal. Partly because of his personal links with a large number of eminent 
persons all over the world and partly from a deep sense of history, Nebru 
interpreted contemporary events from a historical standpoint. This exposed 
both the strength and the weakness of his foreign policy. Nehru’s view of 
the postwar phase had four dimensions: (a) demise of the Western-type 
colonial and racial domination; (b) emergence of East-West Power blocs 
based on nuclear weaponry and military strategies; (c) rise of the countries 
of Asia and Africa as the champions of the poor and backward people of 
the world; and (d) ascendancy of international solidarity for the preser- 
vation of peace within the framework of the United Nations. It yielded 
four basic principles of policy. First, while trying to be friendly with both 
Power blocs, India should join neither. Second, it should promote inter- 
national peace and “friendliness” with all states. Third, it should support 
the United Nations. And, finally, it should strive to secure freedom for all 
dependent peoples and oppose racial discrimination.* 

It is important to see the relative priority assigned by Nehru to these 
principles. Seeing that the era of European colonial domination was on the 
retreat, he did not consider it necessary for India to devote all its energy to 
fighting a dying force—except in a few difficult cases. He felt that it was far 
more necessary to strengthen the United Nations and save world peace—as, 
his stand on the Congolese crisis of 1960-61 illustrated. The antagonistic 
relationship between the two Power blocs was central to Nehru’s world 
outlook, and it was precisely to avoid being sucked into their power game 
that he formulated his policy of nonalignment. Although this policy attracted 
spontanéous support from other newly independent countries, Nehru him- 
self was clearly opposed to the creation of a third bloc, either nonaligned or 
otherwise. Yet this view was totally ignored once the adherents of nonalign- 
ment started looking upon themselves as constituting a “movement”. 

Mere accretion in numbers did not make NAM an independent force. 
On the other hand, divisions within the movement widened as some of its 
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members developed close military ties with the Great Powers. Second, the 
more vociferous NAM grew on political issues, the more its weakening 
economic position became exposed. At the end there was too much sound 
and fury signifying the movement’s futility. Third, promotion of “friend- 
liness” with all countries gave way to postures of aggressive “unfriendliness” 
with neighbours and often with the Western Powers. Hence, instead of 
contributing to the building of world peace, the nonaligned countries came 
into conflict with one another. Indeed they often openly clashed or went to 
war with one another. During the three decades since the end of the 
Second World War, India and Pakistan clashed three times; Ethiopia and 
Somalia, and Iran and Iraq, waged prolonged wars; armed clashes involved 
Algeria—Morocco, Tanzania—Uganda, Algeria—-Chad, Laos—Vietnam, 
and Cambodia—Vietnam. Apart from being responsible for the killing and 
injuring of hundreds of thousands of people, these local wars prompted the 
flow of sophisticated weaponry and military technology from rival Power 
blocs into the Third World.‘ 

The last in the series was Iraq’s invasion of Kuwayt (1989-90), which 
provided an excellent opportunity for the United States to act as the 
world’s super cop. Persuading the permanent members of the Security 
Council of the United Nations to line up behind it the United States 
mobilized support, in both men and money, from the rich industrialized 
countries including Japan, as well ag from the oil-rich Arab countries, to 
wage one of the most devastating wars in history, with the latest technology 
and the most sophisticated weapons ever made. The Gulf War made two 
things clear. First, unlike the Korean War, no 38th parallel intervened to 
divide the Security Council. Second, despite the nuclear arsenal, the United 
States found it beyond its means to sustain a conventional war. 

The Kuwayti-Iraqi affair also proved that conflicts in the Third World 
were not likely to weaken or end just because the Cold War had ceased. 
Says R.L. Rothstein: “The character of these conflicts and their conse- 
quences for the participants are likely to change. The participants are 
probably going to have to buy arms at high cost or create their own 
domestic arms industries, either or both of which will diminish the resources 
available to deal with economic and social problems.” This means that it is 
only the military-industrial complex of the developed countries and Russia 
which will be the immediate beneficiaries.‘ 


aay 
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“ A US Congressional report says that between 1984 and 1991—just seven years—the 
countries of the Third’ World bought conventional weapons worth more than $300 billion. 
Britain, China, France, the Soviet Union, and the United States accounted for 75 per cent of 
all arms exports. The Statesman (New Delhi), 28 April 1993. 
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Baroda, 1990, p. 40 ' 
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Ever since the fall of the Berlin Wall (November 1989) we have witnessed 
what the physicists call the law of acceleration or what the historian Eric 
Hawbsbawm describes as several revolutions operating “within the part of 
a single lifetime”. Not only has the Cold War passed into history but the 
Communist bloc headed by the Soviet Union has become a mere memory. 
No longer do nation states and their inviolability appear relevant: old 
Yugoslavia is being torn violently apart by ethnic warfare; the former 
Soviet Union has broken up into several republics; Czechoslovakia has 
split in two. The contagion seems to be at work in other parts of the globe 
too. There is no guarantee that being smaller and possibly more homo- 
geneous in composition, the breakaway states will escape further fragment- 
ation or internal convulsion. All one finds ig a widening of the no-man’s 
area between highly centralized, plural states and the single-ethnic but 
highly unstable new states. 

In the entire Third World violence, whether sponsored by organized 
groups and by the State, appears to be on the increase. This makes civil 
societies helpless hostages to terror of one kind or another. No wonder the 
largest numbers of uprooted people—refugees—are to be found in Africa 
and Asia. Western Europe on the other hand is seized by a fortress-type 
mentality, which derives from xenophobia, distrust of immigrant commun- 
ities, and prejudice against coloured people. Across the Atlantic, even the 
United States does not appear to be too sure about its role as a Great 
Power. Old relationships are coming unstuck. And there is no road sign as 
yet to show which way the world is moving. 

Or is the world moving at all? In a sense the postwar world which Nehru 
confronted was far simpler than the one we are in today, for history helped 
Nehru in sorting out the forces that were rising from those that were on 
their way out. A sense of mission governed his foreign policy, a mission 
which became some sort ef an ideology to othér leaders of the Third 
World. “Ideology of a society”, wrote Ghana’s Kwame Nkrumah, “is total. 
It embraces the whole life of a people.” 

In these first few years since the end of the Cold War we have gone 
through so many ups and downs that it is difficult for us to tell if we are left 
with any mission or ideology. In today’s Russia the former Communists 
have turned into conservatives, and the progressives are begging money 
from the West to build a market economy. The only country where 
capitalism is making headway is Communist China. This tempts one to 
suggest that the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
must.now. insist on the setting up of Communist-type regimes to make their 
free-market prescriptions work! 

At the start of a new phase all we can assert is that the Cold War of the 
type we had known in the past would not be revived. What is much more 
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likely is that the United States and the Western Powers would do their 
utmost to prevent Russia from disintegrating any further; for the preser- 
vation of a unified state stretching from the Baltics to Vladivostok is most 
essential for Western security. In one sense Russia can stand. as a buffer 
between the Christian societies and the violent Islamic upsurge in: Central 
Asia and the Middle East. In another sense the West European countries 
need a stable and unified Russia to calm down the fractious ethnic, religious, 
and atavistic movements in Eastern Europe. 

In the process we may well witness the emergence of the world’s largest 
neocolonial state in history. A neocolonial state, said Nkrumah, is one that 
takes instructions from outside to run its domestic and foreign policies. 
In time we may find this definition useful in describing the Russia of Boris 
Yeltsin or of those who may replace him! 


y 


Two other guesses can be hazarded. One is that there would be a progress- 
ive disengagement of the rich countries of the Group of Seven from the 
slum areas of the world. In a sense this would be reaffirmation of the trend 
that had become apparent during the postwar years. But for the Cold War, 
very few countries of the Third World would have gained prominence: in 
the global concerns of the two Power blocs. The logic of ecenomic i i 
ism: had little relevance to the competition between the Super Powers for 
Angola, Ethiopia, or Vietnam (or even Afghanistan). Sometimes it was 

_ prestige that compelled the Super Powers to invest arms and money in 
certain select countries of the Third- World. Ideology provided only a 
subjective rationale to the Cold War. The Soviet Union did not contribute 
to the cause of Socialism by providing the maximum military aid. to: the 
socalled Marxist regimes in Angola and: Ethiopia. Angola’s national income 
depended almost entirely on revenues received from. the US-owned. oil 
companies. Ethiopia’s raw products (such as coffee, cotton, and hides and 
skins) found buyers only in the West. In other words, the Soviet Union 
strengthened the superstructure: of a few poor countries whose economic 
base was wholly tied up with, and dependent on, the Western markets. Did 
this not turn upside down Marx’s famous thesis that it is.the economic base 
that determines the legal-political superstructure? Perhaps the Soviet leaders 
would then have retoned that Marx himself had done the same to the 
theories of his predecessors. 

In the Middle East the Arab-Israeli conflict and the Western depend- 
ence on oil: brought about a. merger of economic and strategic interests. 
This situation may continue despite recent changes in the world: situation. 
Other conflict-prone regions of the-Third World: may provide markets for 
the manufacturers of arms and military technology. Perhaps agreement 
would be reached.among the manufacturers of arms to stop selling nuclear 
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and missile-related technology to buyers in the Third World, but this would 
not prevent them, from garnering the maximum possible profits from the 
sale of conventional weapons.‘ 

Certain tentative observations are in order here. First, there is a phased 
sequence in the relationship between the advanced West and the countries 
of the Third World, Nationalism and a desire for national selfdetermination 
gained strength in the colonies at the end of the First World War. Thirty 
years later, different European Powers set about dismantling their colonial 
empires—partly in view of their diminished economic-miilitary resources 
and partly because of the impossibility of resisting any ffurther the demand 
for national selfdetermination in the colonies. The rationale underlying 
economic imperialism died a natural death about the 1960s although it was 
then hard for the Marxists and their numerous adherents to stop flogging 
the dead horse. The increasing East-West involvement in the various ~ 
regional conflicts perhaps also helped in covering up the above fact. 
However, now that the Coid War is over, it is difficult to see what interest 
the rich nations may stil] have in the poor and overpopulated parts of the 
world—barring of course the sale of arms-and consumer goods. 

It is, therefore, likely that the primary-product economies would be less 
closely linked to the industrial economies. Exporters from the Third World 
would face increasing difficulties in earning enough foreign exchange to 
pay for the necessary imports. Even the advantage in having cheap lahour 
may tend to be less relevant in the context of a big shift to high-technojogy 
products. To quote Rothstein again: { 


If labour costs continue to be less important than in the past and if high 
technology and knowledge-intensive skills continue to grow in import- 
ance, the gap between the developed and developing countries will 
continue to grow, conflicts within the Third World will be aggravated as 
competition increases and as differential patterns, of coping or not 
coping with the new economic environment become more consequential, 
and the developed countries may become more protectionist and more 
hostile or indifferent to much of the Third World.’ 


Or there could be a loosening of the South-South linkages. The differ- 
ential levels of economic and social performance of the countries of the 
Third World first became apparent in the early 1980s. Most Latin American 
countries achieved rates of urbanization, literacy, and per capita income 
unheard of in South Asia. Yet the countries of South Asia generally 
escaped external debt burdens as high as Latin America’s. Most tropical 


* Smee the end of the Gulf War (March 1991) the United States has agreed to seli 
conventional weapons worth $46 billion It has agreed to sell conventional weapons worth $26 
billion to West Asia alone. The Statesman (New Delhi), 28 Apn! 1993. 
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African countries on the other hand have neither the infrastructure needed 
nor the capacity to absorb and use external aid for developmental purposes. 
Such regional differences, however, have mattered little in the strategy of 
market-oriented reforms, aided and encouraged by the World Bank and 
the IMF. Almost like the Comintern, which used to prescribe ways and 
means of promoting the world Communist movement, these funding agen- 
cies have now-assuthed responsibility for promoting the free-market economy 
in different regions of the world. 

It is questionable if free-market reforms would achieve the desired 
results. If they do in some places, they may not in other places. This, in the 
long run, would create further disparities among the developing countries. 
Besides, even if the free-market economy turns out a surplus for export, it 
cannot be traded with countries having a lower rate of economic develop- 
ment. The ultimate arbiter would be the developed markets, which might 
encourage the import of particular goods only to switch over to another 
according to their needs. The cycle of dependency would be stronger and 
more complete; only this time there would be no high priests to berate it. 

The deve lopment indexes of the last ten years show that most African 
countries are likely to continue with their negative rate of growth until they 
lapse into the primitive stage of hunting and fruit-gathering. Some relatively 
developed economies such as Brazil, India, Israel, and possibly South 
Africa would try to achieve the status of newly industrialized countries. If 
they fail in that, they may turn to creating satellite economies in neighbour- 

1g regions. They would find even this difficult if economic laws fail to ride 
yver and above all other issues. India’s economic salvation lies in building 
‘oridges of understanding with neighbours, particularly with Pakistan. 


VI. 


Certain other tendencies also need to be noted—as, for instance, the 
diminishing capacity of the established State authorities to sort out the 
problems of the modern-day world. The progress being achieved in the 
fields of communication and information technology have rendered bureau- 
cratic management of political issues ineffective. On the other hand, the 
rising concern for human rights, the status of women, and the conservation 
of the environment have transcended the arena of traditional politics and lie 
beyond the reach of professional politicians. The politicians, whether in a 
democracy or in an open or closed system, thrive on underhand dealings, 
secrecy, and the manipulation of groups and businessmen. Not only do 
they now run the routine administration as well as law and order, but they 
also manage highly technical matters such as monetary reforms and the 
problems of scientific entrepreneurship, agro-industrial complexes, new 
legal codes, and so on. They are also called upon to think and broaden 
their understanding of a changing world environment. All they have done 
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so far is to act fast for their own benefit and for the benefit of their cronies 
and supporters. 

It is no secret that the politicians are a corrupt breed. They have always 
been so. What is new is that they are extremely vulnerable. Today’s 
information technology can be exploited as much by the Government as by 
the public. Charges of corruption and shadowy deals and nexus with 
notorious criminals are not only just being hurled, but also conclusively 
proved with devastating results. In Argentina, a President was impeached 
for high corruption; in Italy lawyers decided to spring-clean ‘top party 
officials for their proven connexion with mafia gangs; in Germany a former 
Minister of the Government preferred suicide to facing the charges brought 
against him. In India too Ministers of the Government, high officials, and 
judges are being arraigned for misdemeanours. The fact that such cases 
had not taken the Italian road only shows up the cowardice and weakness 
of the Indian media. 

The problem is that information can no longer be nationally controlled. 
Whatever the Government of India might say—or leave unsaid—about 
violations of human rights by its security forces in Kashmir, Punjab, and 
elsewhere, versions contradicting the official position keep filtering in from 
various sources, including the Human Rights Committee set up under the 
auspices of the United Nations: Commenting on special laws such as the 
National Security Act, the Terrorist and Disruptive Activities (Prevention) 
Act, and the provisions of the Armed Forces (Special Powers) Act (which 

‘authorizes the men in uniform to shoot to kill without accountability), the 
UN Human Rights Committee observed that they had “in effect estab- 
lished a continuing state of emergency without officially proclaiming it as 
such”.* 

It would now be unwise for any Government to maintain that whatever it 
does to preserve the country’s territorial integrity is beyond scrutiny by 
others. Such a position was not challenged during the Cold War as 
national security at that time called for highly centralized State power. It 
is all different today. In any conflict between the domestic jurisdiction of a 
country and the applicability of human rights, the tendency is for world 
opinion increasingly to support the latter. This is more than apparent in 
several recent actions of the United Nations. During 1991-92 not only did 
the United Nations expand its peacekeeping operations to cover more than 
a dozen countries torn by civil strife’ but it also undertook the task of 
reconciling warring parties (Angola), supervising free and fair elections 
(Namibia), and setting up a stable administration where none existed 
(Somalia). Indeed it went further. It set up a panel for trying war criminals 


" See Tunes of India (Bombay), 3 June 1993. 

y The United Nations commissioned more than 50,000 troops for peacekeeping in 1991-92— 
in Angola, El Salvador, Cambodia, Croatia, Kuwayt—Iraq, Somalia, and Western Sahara. See 
International Institute of Strategic Studies, The Military Balance, 1992-93 (London, 1992). 
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in the Bosnian civil war. Once a panel begins to act in defence of human 
rights, we are bound to have a wide range of legal instruments with 
Provision to supervise and implement the civil and political rights of men, 
irrespective of national jurisdiction and regardless of Government protests. 
This is certain to change the entire international legal regime. 

It is in this context that we should view India’s difficulties in Kashmir. 
The imposition of emergency rule by the armed forces may show that 
Kashmir belongs to India, but that is not the issue. The issue is whether, 
in pursuit of a policy, any Government is justified in letting loose a reign 
of terror on civilian populations. Observed Lallah of the UN Human 
Rights Committee on the provision of immunity from prosecution in the 
Armed Forces (Special Powers) Act: “This is a dangerous thing because 
anyone killing anybody can say, ‘Well, I thought I was only performing my 
functions.’ It is a highly dangerous thing when one is dealing with the right 
to life. True, there are disturbed areas, but people also live in disturbed 
areas and not everyone causes disturbances in a disturbed area.”™ 


va 
è, 
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The end of the Cold War has thus ushered in tumultuous changes in world 
politics. Power groups of the-past forty years have been dissolved, and it is 
not yet clear what power constellations are likely to arise in their place. 
One Super Power has vanished; the other is unsure as to its role in world 
affairs. Ideology as. an instrument of power politics has also lost its relevance 
although some enthusiasts in the West try to interpret the collapse of the 
Soviet Socialist system in terms of the superiority of the capitalist system. 
For some time it looked as though a capitalist economy and a democratic 
polity were two features of the new ideological package. It is not clear if 
anybody put much faith in that package. 

The new phase has also rendered many established notions inconsequen- 
tial. Freedom from the fear of a nuclear holocaust has not resulted in ady 
improvement of the material prospects of the ‘poor. If anything, the gap 
between the rich and the poor has widened. The programme of economic 
globalization and free market may create further disparities among the 
countries of the Third World. What would put such disparities beyond 
remedy is the increasing dependence of these countries on external donors 
and the World Bank and the IMF. 

` Many states created by the League of Nations or by the departing 
colonial Powers are becoming increasingly ungovernable; they are bound 
eventually to break up. The package of democracy and free market may 
only hasten the process, with ethnic, religious, and other factors sparking 


“ Tones of India (Bombay), 3 June 1993. 
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_ largescale civil strife. There would be more and more violence. Human 
rights would be brutally trampled upon. 

There are, howéver, certain hopeful signs too: improve1_ents in tech- 
nology, communication, and transport would bring about a new awareness 
_ even in backward societies. People would demand their rights; the politicians- 
and political parties would lose their primacy in the management of national 
affairs. One may expect the ascendancy of a different kind of leadership, 
less political but more qualified to run the administration on modern, 
scientific lines. With the marginalization of the politicians all old animosities 
based on ethnic and religious considerations would disappear. In order to 
be in tune with the spirit’ of the new era, India needs to fight, not only 
communalism, but also narrow nationalism. The kind of nationalism that 
we have pretected and promoted can only lead to disaster. So would 
parrow communal and religious fanaticism. “Nationalism is a great menace”, 
wrote Rabindranath Tagore. “It is the particular thing which for years has 
been at the bottom of Indias’s troubles.” The poet reflected: 


I am not against one nation in particular, but against the general idea of 
all nations. What is the nation? It is the aspect of a whole people as an 
organized power. This organization incessantly keeps up the insistence 
of the population on becoming strong and efficient. But this strenuous 
effort after strength and efficiency drains man’s energy from higher 
nature where he is self-sacrificing and creative. For /thereby man’s 
power of sacrifice is diverted from his ultimate object, which is moral, to 
the maintenance of this organization, which is mechanical. Yet in this he 
féels all the satisfaction of moral exaltation and therefore becomes 
supremely dangerous to humanity. He feels relieved of the urging of his . 
conscience when he can transfer his responsibility to this machine which 
is the creation of his intellect and not of his complete moral personality. , 
By this device the people which loves freedom perpetuates slavery in a i 
large portion of the world with the comfortable feeling of pride in _ 
having done its duty; men who are naturally just can be cruelly unjus 
both in their act and [sic] their thought, accompanied by a feeling that 
they are helping the world to receive its deserts; men who are honest can 
blindly go on robbing others of their human rights for self-aggrandize- 
ment, all the while abusing the deprived for not deserving better treatment." 


One wonders if it is possible to prescribe this as the first lesson for every 
diplomat in the twentyfirst century. 


June 1993 


1 Rabindranath Tagore, Nationalsm (Calcatta, reprinted 1992), p. 86. Emphas: atided 
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The Report on the State of the World Environment, prepared for the 
United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP) and published in 1989, 
presented a grim global picture of soil erosion.' It estimated that humanity 
caused the loss of about 25,400 million tons of topsoil from cropland every 
year. This estimate corroborated that of a study made earlier in 1968 by 
Sheldon Judson. According to Judson, the amount of river-bome soil 
sediment, i.e., soil sediment carried into the seas by rivers, had increased 
from nine billion tons a year before the introduction of agriculture, grazing, 
and other activities to twentyfour billion tons a year. He observed: 


There is no question that man’s occupancy of land increases the rate of 
erosion. Where that occupation is intense and is directed to the use of 
land for cultivated crops, the difference is one or more magnitudes 
greater than when the land is under complete natural Vepstative cover, 
such as grass or forest.’ 


The Worldwatch Institute has since 1984 sought to build on Judson’s 
findings through a series of studies which focus on the causes of soil 
erosion, highlight the dimensions of the problem, relate the problem to 
falling agricultural production, and, generally, bring the gravity of the 
problem to the attention of the world’s leaders.’ Inasmuch as it hurts the 


The author is Professor of Internatonal Environmental Law, School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


' United Nations Environment Programme, The State of the World Environment, 1989 
(Nairobi, 1989), p. 9. 

? Sheldon Judson, “Erosion of the Land, or What's Happening to Our Continents”, 
American Sctentist (New Haven, Conn.), July/August 1968. 

3 Lester R. Brown and Edward C. Wolf. Soff Erosion: Quiet Criss in the World Economy 
(Washington, D C : Worldwatch Paper 60, September 1984). Also see Lester R Brown, 
“Conserving Soils”, in United Nations Environment Programme, The State of the World 
Environment, 1988 (Nairobi, 1988), pp. 90-93 and 173-6. See, further, The State of the World 
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resource base on which the survival of humanity rests, loss of soil is 
perbaps the worst ecological disaster that mankind faces. The gravity of the 
problem, bowever, does not seem to have impressed the world’s leaders yet. 

National data ọn soil loss are scant and sometimes unreliable. With the 
help of the scientific data available at present we may paint the picture in 
broad strokes. 


I 


The United States keeps a systematic inventory of its soil resources and 
rates of erosion. The first assessment was carried out in 1977, and the 
second in 1982. These assessments indicated a loss of 1.7 billion tons of soil 
every year in tbe United States. 

Land degradation has assumed such alarming proportions in Australia 
that Rich Farley, Executive Director of the National Farmers’ Federation, 
described it as “AIDS of the earth”.* No region in that country is immune. 
In New South Wales, one of the richest agricultural States, 40 per cent of 
the land is seriously damaged. High salinity in soil and water is the more 
serious problem in Australia. It affects an estimated ten million hectares, 
much of it in the most productive areas. Degradation costs the country 
$500 million a year in terms of loss in agricultural production and damage 
to natural resources. 

Land erosion is not a serious problem in Europe. The only country with 
a high risk of desertification in Europe is Spain. According to an estimate, 
only 35 per cent of the territory is free from noticeable erosion effects; in 
10.8 per cent of the territory the erosion is mild; it is moderate in 27.6 per 
cent of the territory; and it is severe in about 25 per cent. Part of Lower 
Aragon, both Castillas, and Estremadura on the Mediterranean coast are 
particularly endangered areas. Some of the Autonomous Communities in 

. the region are reported to have lost between 40 and 50 per cent of their 
forest cover. The annual loss is about a million tons of soil.’ 

Deforestation and desertification, the two principal causes of land 
degradation, have wrought havoc in the Third World, rendering three 
million hectares of agricultural land and 3.2 million hectares of grassland 
unusable.* Soil resources on 82 per cent of all land in South Asia, on 90 per 
cent of all land in North and Central Asia, on 86 per cent of all land in 
Southeast Asia, and on 85 per cent of al] land in Australasia are vulnerable 
to erosion, drought, and mineral stress. 

The blind exploitation of natural resources in China, the most populous 
country of the world, has resulted in extensive destruction of forests and 


* Tıme (Chicago, Ili ), 22 January 1990. 

* Seç Hector Rodriguez Molnar, “Environmental Policy and Legislation: Latest Develop- 
ments”, Environment Policy and Law (Amsterdam), vol. 20 (1990), p. 33. 

* Tbtd., vol 12 (1984), p. 76. 
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grassland and of areas covered by other forms of vegetation. This has led to 
soil erosion on about 1.5 million square kilometres of land, which is about 
one-sixth of the country’s land area. In addition, 328,000 square kilometres 
of land, involving twelve provinces and 207 counties is seriously threatened if 
not already turned into desert. More than 26 million hectares of land in 
seventeen provinces, regions, and municipalities is in danger of salinization 
and alkalinization. China’s total forest area decreases by 1:5 million hectares a 
year. Scientists estimate that if the present trend continues, China’s desert 
area will expand at an average annual rate of 666,000 hectares by the year 
2000.’ > 

India has about 329 mżilion hectares of land altogether. As many as 175 

ian hectares (53 pef tent) of this land is undergoing many types of land 

degradatiom Aseording to M.S. Swaminathan, India’s leading agricultural 
scientist, the ‘country loses every year about 6 billion tons of soil, contain- 
ing nearly 8.4 million tons of major land nutrients." A more recent estimate 
places soil loss on account of water erosion alone at 12 billion tons a year.’ 

According to the national inventory made in Nepal in 1978, sixteen 
areas, especially in the mountains, are seriously eroded. Some 47 per cent 
of the erosion is attributable to weak geological formation, and the rest to 
biotic factors. The problem of land degradation is acute in the Philippines, 
and the whole of Asia-Pacific. The grim picture presented here is uniform, 
but the causes differ from country to country.” In Afghanistan, overgrazing 
by the large herds of livestock belonging to nomadic tribes has caused 
extensive destruction of vegetation cover. Vegetation cover is also being 
removed in the course of dry land farming to cultivate wheat. In the 
Philippines it is the topography, the rainfall pattern, the types of land use, 
and deforestation primarily brought about by unsystematic logging activity 
and shifting cultivation. Massive slash-and-burn farming is the primary 
cause of loss of fertility of the topsoil and the consequent erosion in India 
and Indonesia. Shifting cultivation has destroyed, according to an estimate, 
some 2.5 million hectares of forest land in the Philippines and 30 million 
hectares of land in Indonesia. 

Salinization, which is accumulation of salts in amounts inimical to soil 
productivity, is another serious problem. It affects 20 million hectares (6 
per cent) of the total land area in Southeast Asia; 85 million hectares (8 per. 


7 Abging Xian and Bai-Lian Li, “Development of Environmental Legislation—China”, 
ibid., vol..18 (1988), p. 13. 

* For the Minister’s statement and Swammnathan’s estimate, see Proceedings of the National 
Seminar on Soil Conservanon and Watershed Management, as reproduced in Bhagirath (New 
Delhi). vol. 32 (1985), p.157. 

” B.B. Vohra, “Management of Natural Resources”, Environmental Policy and Law, vol. 
16 (1986), p. 155 

" United Nations Environment Programme, Asia-Pacific Annual Report, 1983 (Nairobi, 
1983), pp.9 ff. 
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cent) in South Asia; 212 million hectares (7 per cent) in North Central 
Asia; and 357 million hectares (42 per cent) in Australasia. The problem is 
most serious in Pakistan, where up to 11 million hectares of land was 
affected before remedial measures were initiated a few years ago. 

Then there is the problem of mining of minerals. Strip mining—as, for 
example, the mining of tin—involves the removal of forest vegetation and 
the washing of the soil for ore and for the deposition of sterile tailings. Any 
subsequent mining of the area with the help of more exploitative techno- 
logies disrupts forest regeneration. Chemical degradation of the soil may df 
occur if soil nutrients are not replenished to maintain soil fertility. Soils in i 
the humid tropics are particularly vulnerable to bleaching and the depletion of 

soil nutrients. While 23 per cent of the world’s soil, suffers from saad 
stress, the proportion in Southeast Asia is as high as 3 T ceti==Riich is 
in fact the highest in the world. 

The most important cause of land degradation, however, is the pressure 
exercised on land to increase its productivity so as to meet the demand of 
the growing population.” Farmers have resorted to ingenious techniques to 
extend agriculture to areas considered otherwise unproductive. The tradi- 
tional techniques have included terracing, crop rotation, and fallowing. 
These are now breaking down owing to the continuously rising demand. 
The demand is often so great that farmers tend to ignore the requirement 
of rigour in the construction of terraces, so that often the hastily constructed 
terraces on steep slopes give way. Entire villages in the Himalayas and the 
Andes have gone under the soil or slid down the denuded mountains 
nearby. This highlights the problem in its most poignant manifestation. 

The importance of soil can hardly be exaggerated. It is a vital link 
between the biotic and abiotic components of an ecosystem. It acts as a 
reservoir for water and other inorganic substances cycling through the 
ecosystem. It functions as a habitat for whole populations of various 
decomposer organisms that control the rate and capacity of nutrient re- 
cycling. It provides the physical medium in which populations of most 
primary-producer organisms are rooted—the green plants which, through 
photosynthesis, constitute the principal means of an ecosystem to convert 
solar energy into chemical energy. 

The importance of soil to agriculture can hardly be overemphasized. 
Agriculture provides about 44 per cent of the gross domestic product 
(GDP) of the poorest countries, and 83 per cent of their employment. Soil 
erosion affects crop production: it affects principally (a) soil nutrients; (b) 
infiltration of water and air into the soil; (c) the water-holding capacity of 
the soil; (d) soil tilth; and (e) the surface configuration of the soil. Although 
the effects of soil erosion are gradual and cumulative, recent experiments 


u Brown and Wolf, n. 3, p 9. 
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have established a clear empirical foundation between the continuing soil 
loss and the diminishing crop yields.” A committee appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in the Government of the United States in 1980 
reported that the quantity of corm grown on an Iowa plot from which the 
topsoil had been removed was only 20 per cent of the quantity of corn 
grown on a control plot. In Missouri the quantity of corn yielded by a 
desurfaced plot was only 47 per cent of the quantity yielded by a control 
plot. In East Texas, the quantity of cotton yielded by a plot where the 
topsoil had been removed averaged only 32 per cent of the quantity yielded 
by a control plot. And in Minnesota, yields obtained from severely eroded 
soils were roughly two-thirds of those obtained from slightly eroded soils. 
“An experiment mads in 1979 on piedmont soils in Georgia in order to 
measure the effects of erosion on corn yields showed that severely eroded, 
moderately eroded, and uneroded soils yielded on an average 36,75, and 
92 bushels an acre respectively. Researchers estimated that on these soils 
each centimetre of topsoil through water erosion reduced the average corn 
yield by 2.34 bushels an acre. 
Reporting the above experiments and other, related scientific research, 
a Worldwatch study noted that, although there was little reliable infor- 
mation on the effect of soil erosion on land productivity for most countries, 
some insights into the relationship could be gained from the US studies: 


Given the consistency of the decline in productivity across a wide range 
of soil types and crops, it would not be unreasonable to assume that a 
similar relationship between soil erosion and land productivity exists in 
other countries, for the basic agronomic relationships are the same. 
Indeed, research on West African soils shows land productivity there to 
be even more sensitive to topsoil loss than in North America. The loss of 
3.9 inches of topsoil in West Africa cut farm yields by 52 per cent. Yields 
of cow peas, a leguminous crop, were reduced by 38 per cent. This 
marked decline may attest to the fragility of tropical soils.” 


It is estimated that erosion of an inch of soil can reduce wheat yields by 
1.5 to 3.5 bushels an acre. Erosion in Southwestern Ontario has resulted in 
loss of some 30 to 40 per cent in corn yields. On land affected by salinization 
in the prairies, crop yields are less by 10 to 75 per cent even though the 
farmers there have increased their use of fertilizer. It is estimated that it 
would cost them $239 million in fertilizer at 1982 prices to recover fully the 
present loss of grain production from wind and water erosion. More 
difficult to put a dollar figure on, but equally serious, is the permanent loss 


4 Ibid., pp. 23-27. 
n Ibid . p 27. See also Brown, “Conserving Soils”, n. 3, pp. 53-73. 
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of rich agricultural land to urban use. Between 1961 and 1976, Canada lost 
more than 3.5 million hectares of farm land, The cost of soil degradation to 
Canadian farmers is estimated at a billion dollars a year in farm income," 
' The country profiles presented earlier show how the trend now is to 
quantify soil losses routinely in terms of reduction in agricultural productiy= 
ity. Two further observations need to be made here, One is that the 
indirect costs of soil erosion are equally, if not more, disturbing. And, 
second, soil erosion in some parts of the world is not the only constraint on 
agricultural production: drought, mineral stress, etc. too take as high a tol]. 
Runoffs of soil from farms and mountain slopes end up in local streams, 
rivers, canals, or irrigation and hydroelectric restrvoirs, People cite the | 
Mangla Reservoir in Pakistan, the Aswan High Dam in Egypt, scores of 
hydroelectric and irrigation reservoirs in the Philipp 487 
reservoirs which form part of the medium and major irrigation and multi- 
purpose projects on which India is estimated to have spent a hundred 
billion rupees in the first three decades of its Independence as the worst, 
victims of siltation. Indonesia, Mexico, and Nigeria too have hydroelectric 
reservoirs whose lifespan has been reduced (even halved), Whatever the 
country or region, it is the same story of neglect by those who build 
reservoirs, of increasing pressure by farmers on the upper reaches of the 
watersheds that feed the dams, and of deforestation in the mountains, 
The soil that nature took thousands of years to pile up gets washed away 
into the rivers. According to an estimate, the amount of sojl sediment that 
the rivers carry into the seas is 24 billion tons a year. (See Table 1 for the 
sediment load of some selected major rivers.) 








Table 1 
Sediment Load af Some Selected Rivers 
River Country Annual sediment load 
(in million metric tons) 
The Yellow China 1,600, 
The Ganga India 1,455 
The Amazon Passes through several 
countries 363 
The Mississippi USA 300 
The Irawaddy Myanmar (Burma) 299 
The Kosi India 172 
The Mekong Passes through several 
countries 170 
The Nile Passes through several 
countries 111 


1 
H “Soil at Risk”, in Desertification Control Bulletin (Nairobi), vol. 13 (1986), pp. 12-15. 
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In addition to the river-bome silt, there is the vast amount of soil swept 
into the seas by wind. Large quantities of soil dust are carried out of North 
Africa over the Atlantic. These satellite-observed, huge plumes create a 
dense haze over the eastern Atlantic. Estimates of the African soil so 
carried range from a 100 million to 400 million tons annually. The Mauna 
Lao observatory in Hawaii has noted the soil particles carried from the 
Asian mainland by strong summer winds. An estimated 8.8 million tons of 
topsoil is swept away each year from southern Australia and blown 
almost two thousand miles across the Tasman Sea to New Zealand, where 
it stains snowcapped mountains red and brown. 

The second observation to be made in this context is that agricultural 
productivity, at least in Asia, is subject to other adverse phenomena.” The 
major limitations are presented in a simplified form (Table 2) in the Asia- 
Pacific Report, 1981. 


Table 2 
Major Limitations on Soils in the Way of Agricutture!l Production (in per cent) 


Drought Mineral Shallow Water No serious 


stress depth excess limitation 
South Asia 43 5 23 11 18 
Southeast Asia 2 59 6 19 14 
Australasia 55 6 8 16 15 





Drought is thus the major limiting factor in agricultural production in 
Australasia and South Asia; of mineral stress in Southeast Asia. A UNEP 
report concludes that only about 14 to 18 per cent of the region’s soil is 
suitable for agricultural production without serious limitation. This is 
indicative of the extensive and intensive soil management required in the 
region to obtain adequate agricultural produce on a sustained basis and 
without soil degradation and loss. 

The national profiles presented earlier give us the following global 
picture. Just about 11 per cent of the total land area in the world (14,477 
million hectares) is currently under cultivation; some 24 per cent is per- 
manent pasture; approximately 32 per cent comprises forests and wood- 
lands; and the rest is what is classified as “other land”. The world has about 
3,200 million hectares of potentially cultivable land. About twice the area 
is currently used as cropland. Some 70 per cent of potentially cultivable 
land in the developed countries and 36 per cent in the developing countrięs 
is currently in use. Of course the sitúation varies widely from region to 


8 See S.A. El Swaify and E.W. Dangler, “Rainfall Erosion in the Tropscs: A State of the 
Art”, in Soil Erosion and Conservation in the Tropics, 1982. Quoted in Brown and Wolf, n. 3, 
p. 15. 
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region. For example, 92 per cent of cultivable land in Southeast Asia is 
currently in use. The figure for Latin America is only 15 per cent." 

It is estimated that, as against the 1,500 million hectares of land currently 
in use for crop production, nearly 2,000 million hectares has been lost in 
historical times. At present, from 5 to 7 million hectares of cultivated land 
(0.3-0.5 per cent) is being lost every year through soil degradation. If this 
trend continues, not all the programmes aimed at adding more land to the 
food-producing system may compensate for areas lost as the result of soil 
degradation and competing land uses. In other words, cultivated land is 
being lost at nearly the same rate as new land is being brought under 
cultivation. A study carried out by the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO), entitled Agriculture towards 2000, says that, to remedy this situation, 
soil and water conservation measures should be extended to a quarter of all 
farmland by the end of the century. 

Soil degradation ultimately leads to desertification. According to an 
assessment made by UNEP in 1984, about 4,500 million hectares of 
land is affected by desertification. Estimates indicate that already 70 per 
cent of this area is moderately desertified. Some 30 per cent is severely or 
very severely desertified. People moderately affected by desertification 
total about 470 million; those severely affected number 190 million. Some 
21 million hectares are being reduced each year to a state of near or 
complete uselessness. Projections for the year 2000 indicate that a loss on 
this scale would continue if the countries concerned fail to step up remedial 
action.” 

Despite international efforts to half its spread, desertification continues 
unabated across one-third of the earth’s land surface. An estimated one 
billion people—a fifth of the world’s population and among its poorest— 
continue to live in arid and semi-arid lands prone to desertification and the 
menace of drought. Overcultivation, overgrazing, deforestation, and poor 
irrigation practices are the main causes of desertification. As a forestry 
official in the Sahel said: “The Sahara is not moving south, we are pulling it 
south.”™ 

According to an UNEP estimate made in 1984, the costs of not stopping 
desertification in terms of loss of agricultural production over a 20-year 
period would be about US $520 billion. Desertification has placed the 
livelihood of about 850 million people in jeopardy. UNEP feels that an 
investment of $4.5 billion each year is required to reverse this process. At 
the Twelfth Session of UNEP, Mostafa Tolba, the Executive Director, 
stated that the bill was only a tiny fraction of what various countries would 
spend on arms till the end of the century: “Seventy billion in efforts to halt 


* United Nations Environment Programme, The State of the World Environment, April 
1987 (Nairobi, 1987), p. 23. 

7 Ibid., p. 24. 

“ UNEP Press release 89/33, p. 2. 
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desertification (between 1984 and the year 2000) and thereby construct 
more favourable conditions for life; 15,000 billion for producing and pur- 
chasing arms to threaten our life support system.”” The choice was clear, 
he said. 


i 


The problem of land degradation has not gone entirely unnoticed by the 
world community although it has not been able to elicit the same attention 
as certain other, more visible and immediate threats to humanity like 
ozone depletion, global warming, toxic waste, etc. One apparent constraint in 
combating the problem at the global level is the perception that land 
degradation is only a national concern—something best addressed by the 
states concerned themselves. As will be seen below, the states concerned 
too take it as their individual problem. Quite a few of them have even 
taken measures to combat it. However, individual action is not sufficient in 
most cases. Land degradation in Nepal, for instance, could, and does, 
create the problem of river siltation in the lower riparian states of Bangladesh 
and India. It leads, as in Africa, to the enormous problem of roaming 
environmental refugees. 

The traditional response of institutions and states, consequently, is one 
of finding the necessary resources—primarily financial—to meet the chal- 
lenge. The aid-weary countries of ‘the developed world are reluctant to 
make commitments apart from the usual developmental aid. And institu- 
tional response has not gone beyond procuring the services of a few 
experts. However it may be, the hard fact is that in spite of the billions of 
dollars spent on development in the decade since Stockholm, a lot more 
people are malnourished, destitute, or poor today than in 1972. Far more 
serious, the life support system of the earth—its carrying capacity for 
humans—is seriously eroded. 

Recognizing the critical importance of this problem, UNEP collaborated 
with the International Union for Conservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources (IUCN) and the World Wildlife Fund (WWF) in the develop- 
ment of the World Conservation Strategy (WCS). IUCN prepared the 
necessary documents, and UNEP and WWF provided financial support 
and contributed to the evolution of the basic themes and the structure.*’ 

The WCS, launched in March 1980, called upon all UN and other inter- 
Governmental agencies to incorporate it into their own programmes and to 
encourage and support the development of activity at the national level, 
cross-sectoral policy development, etc. A significant statement made in the 
WCS was that conservation of nature should be made an integral part of 


9 Environment Policy and Law, vol. 13 (1984), p. 4. 
2» Tbid., vol. 9 (1982), p. 9. 
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the developmental process. It also recognized that several aspects of nature 
conservation could be effectively addressed only through international 
cooperation.” 

Similarly, UNEP endorsed a World Soil Policy. It urged the governing 
bodies of the members of the United Nations system and other relevant 
international organizations to give effect to the objectives of the World Soil 
Policy, taking into account the principles and guidelines set forth in the 
World Soil Charter, the World Conservation Strategy, and the World 
Charter for Nature (WCN).” More about these, later. 

The principal organs of the United Nations were quite active in promoting 
WCN. The Economic and Social Council of the United Nations (ECOSOC), 
for instance, has constantly included the Plan of Action to Combat Deserti- 
fication (PACD) as one of the items on its agenda. It has appealed to 
member states to give the subject priority consideration and to integrate 
the PACD into their national plans. It has, further, urged special assistance 
for those countries of Africa which are threatened by desertification and 
drought.” 

UNEP has repeatedly called upon member states to address the problem 
of soil degradation and urged assistance to the developing countries in 
formulating and implementing relevant national policies and their integration 
into their developmental plans. It has made land degradation one of its 
priority areas. 

The most significant response of the international community has, how- 
ever, come in the form of adoption of WCN. Adopted and proclaimed by 
the UN General Assembly on 28 October 1982 (by 111 votes to 1, with 18 
abstentions), WCN proclaims that mankind is a part of nature and that life 
depends on the uninterrupted functioning of the natural systems. It states, 
further, that human civilization is rooted in nature. Nature has shaped 
human culture and influenced all artistic and scientific achievements. Living 
in harmony with nature gives man the best opportunity for the develop- 
ment of his creativity and for rest and recreation. WCN recognizes that 
man can alter nature and exhaust natural resources and that such action 
will affect the ecological processes and life support systems and lead 
eventually to the breakdown of the economic, social, and political frame- 
work of civilization. It insists that man should use natural resources so as to . 
ensure the preservation of the species and ecosystems for the benefit of 
present and future generations. 

The above philosophy of life, of survival in harmony with nature, is 
translated into a set of five general principles. Two of these are relevant to 
our present concern—{a) that we should respect nature and ensure that its 


z Ibid., vol. 8 (1982), p. 35. 

2 Ibid., vol. 9 (1982), p. 51. 

3 See Economic and Social Council, Proceedings of the Second Regular Session, 1989, 
excerpted, ibid., vol. 19 (1989), p. 146. 
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essential processes are not impaired, and (b) that we should so manage the 
ecosystems and organisms, as well as the-land and marine and atmospheric 
resources utilized by man, as to achieve and maintain the optimum sustain- 
able productivity. We should ensure that there is no danger to the integrity of 
those other ecosystems or species with which they coexist. 

WCN calls upon member states to avoid any activity likely to cause 
irreversible damage to nature; to treat conservation of nature as an integral 
part of socioeconomic development; to formulate longterm plans to improve 
the capacity of natural systems; to bear the increasing pressures on account 
of growing populations; to avoid wastage of natural resources; and to 
enhance the productivity of soils. 

WCN also contains a section on the implementation of the above prin- 
ciples. It urges member states to incorporate those principles in their law 
and practice; to disseminate knowledge of nature; to enhance the quality of 
their response by scientific research; and to make the strategy for the 
conservation of nature a part of their planning processes. 

In addition to the above specific principles relating to soil and nature 
conservation, WCN obligates member states to ensure that the activities 
undertaken within their jurisdiction or control do not cause damage to a 
natural systems located within other states or in the areas beyond the li 
of national jurisdiction. It upholds the sovereignty of states and thi 
natural resources. It also makes the states liable for any damage or degrad- 
ation of nature and obligates them to act in accordance with the provisions 
of the Charter. 

The references to sovereignty over natural resources and to the obligation 
to use such resources so as not to affect the enjoyment of those resources 
by others are just reiterations of certain customary principles of international 
law. What, then, is the legal validity of the principles contained in WCN? 
Or, to put it in context, can we say that WCN consolidates, codifies, or 
progressively develops a significant part of international environmental law 
relating to conservation of nature and, more particularly, land and soil? 

Discussion on the legal validity of the principles enshrined in WCN will 
be enriched and conjointly addressed by reference to the Legal Principles 
for Environmental Protection and Sustainable Development canvassed in 
the universally commended Report of the World Commission on Environ- 
ment and Development (WCED). These include the following, albeit in 
summary form: 


All human beings have the fundamental right to an environment ade- 
quate for their health and well-being (Article 1). 


States shall conserve and use the environment and natural resources for 
the benefit of present and future generations (Article 2). 


States shall maintain ecosystems and ecological processes essential for 
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the functioning of the biosphere, to preserve biological diversity, and to 
observe the principle of optimum sustainable yields in the use of living 
natural resources and ecosystems (Article 3). 


States are required to establish adequate environmental standards, 
monitor changes in environmental quality, inform in a timely manner all 
those that are likely to be affected by such changes, make conservation 
an integral part of development planning, and cooperate in good faith 
with other States (Articles 4 to 8). 


These Legal Principles contain numerous suggestions on the equitable 
and reasonable use of transboundary resources. They exhort mankind not 
to compromise “genetic viability” on earth. They explain how resources, 
including water, “which are not consumed as they are used”, should be 
reused or recycled. Similarly they have many suggestions on the preser- 
vation of nature in parks and natural reserves etc. How many of these 
principles are legally valid? One of the WCED recommendations is that a 
new and legally binding universal convention should be prepared under the 
auspices of the United Nations to consolidate the existing legal principles 
and establish new legal principles and to set out the associated rights and 
responsibilities of states individually and collectively for securing environ- 
mental protection and sustainable development to the year 2000 and beyond. 
In short, the recommendation calls for the codification and progressive 
development of international environmental law. Where do the principles 
enumerated in the preceding and present paragraphs fall under those that 
are already there and which only need to be consolidated and codified? Or 
do they belong to the category of norms that need to be established and 
progressively developed? 

The Stockholm Declaration, WCN, and the other instruments discussed 
above contain some principles of international law the legal validity of 
which is a matter of some debate.” More accurately, some of the principles 
have raised controversy. For instance, those instruments advert to a general 
obligation to conserve and protect the environment and natural resources. 
Whether this obligation concerns transboundary and extraterritorial 
resources alone, as opposed to purely national resources, can be discussed. 
Some scholars say that this obligation also includes (parts of) the national 
environment—as, for example, endangered wildlife species as well as 
wetlands of international importance. Others, however, differ. 

There is yet another obligation to prevent domestic activity from harm- 
ing the environment in other countries to any significant degree. This is 


* See Louis B. Sohn, “The Stockholm Declaration on the Human Environment”, Harvard 
Internatonal Law Journal (Cambridge, Mass.), vol. 14 (1973), p. 423; and Veit Koester, 
“From Stockholm to Brundtland”, Environmental Policy and Law, vol. 20 (1990), p. 14. See 
also IUCN Commission, Environmental Policy, Law, and the Adrmurustranon’s Proposals to 
the WCED, as reproduced in Environmental Law and Policy, vol. 16 (1986), p. 90. 
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expressed in the customary principle of international law, viz., sic utere tuo 
ut alienum non laedas. Also expressed in this instrument is the principle 
that a state should utilize the environment in a way which permits other 
states to utilize it in the same way. A corollary to this principle is the 
obligation to inform other states of projects which might affect the environ- 
ment in those states and, on request, to consult such states about the plans. 

Then there is the obligation to cooperate with other states to solve 
transboundary environmental problems. The obligation to cooperate with 
other states also entails an obligation to ‘cooperate with international 
organizations. 

It has also been suggested that the instruments discussed above impose 
on a state an obligation to warn other states of possible environmental 
disasters. There is considerable agreement among publicists that there is 
already an obligation in public international law which requires payment of 
compensation for substantial environmental damage that one state might 
inflict upon another. The International Law Commission has been making 
efforts to define this obligation in cases where the damage is caused by 
actions which are not prohibited by international law. 

These principles can be subsumed under the first category, i.e., those 
that are generally recognized. There are others “solemnly proclaimed” in 
instruments that fall in the second category, i.e., those that need to be 
developed progressively. 

A word on the magic that transforms the first category of principles into 
a set of binding norms may, however, be appropriate. This is acquired by 
the same process.by which a principle gets the status of a customary 
international law norm—acceptance by states of those principles, combined 
with the perception that they are obliged to conduct themselves in con- 
formity with those principles (opinio juris). State practice as evidenced in 
treaty practice and national legislation used to be the primary tool by which 
opinio juris was tested. The emergence of nonstate international legal 
entities has widened the lawmaking process in terms of both the actors that 
make the law and the modalities of law creation. Additionally the evolving 
comprehension of ecological processes, the impact of new technologies, 
the growth of interdependence, and the transformation of the raison d’être 
of states from law and order to welfare have forged a comparatively 
flexible mould of law creation. 

Viewed from the environmental perspective, the content and character of 
international law also has changed. Ecological damage does not always 
occur in, and is rarely confined to, neatly drawn state frontiers. Eutro- 
phication or contamination of shared water bodies, nuclear accidents, acid 
rain, creeping deserts, and the like cannot be handled by unilateral action 
by any single state. Ecology has brought states a lot closer, and the state of 
global environment poses a threat to humanity graver than the one posed 
by nuclear weapons. Coordination of human conduct across state borders 
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is, therefore, a functional imperative of international law as much as 
orderly conduct by jurisdictionally supreme sovereign states. The community 
interests (or, to use that well-known cliché, the common good) take 
precedence over individual interests. 

The idea is not entirely novel to international law. State sovereignty has 
brooked inroads, as Emmerich Vattel recognized a long time back, to 
accommodate the interests of the community of nations. Human rights, the 
right to wage war, and numerous other matters can be cited to prove the 
point. International law prohibits pernicious practices too, such as slavery 
and piracy, saying that they are inherently abhorrent. Recognition of the 
common interest as being superior to individual interests and prohibition 
of abhorrent practices is nothing alien to international law. Some of these 
norms have acquired the status of jus cogens. Some believe that the duty to 
protect and manage nature and its essential processes is on the way to 
acquiring the status of jus cogens. An IUCN-appointed committee consist- 
ing of eminent environmental lawyers called it “the overarching principle 
which guides International Environmental Law”. It also urged the translation 
of that principle into a binding legal norm through a convention on the 
natural environment.” 

At the Thirtyseventh Session of the UN General Assembly which 
“adopted and solemnly proclaimed” WCN, the Brazilian delegate, Correa 
da Costa, introduced a note of dissent.* Da Costa spoke on behalf of 
Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Guyana, Peru, Surinam, and Vene- 
zuela, which are all states parties to the Treaty for Amazonian Cooper- 
ation. He argued that according to numerous national instruments, states 
enjoyed permanent sovereignty over natural resources and that they had 
each the right to choose its path of economic development suitable to its 
own people. WCN, which reiterated the said principles, would, insofar as it 
was nonmandatory, result in the dilution of those principles and dissipation 
of effort. Da Costa further argued that the Amazonian countries felt 
bound only by commitments that they had formally entered into and not by 
some philosophical and doctrinal principles which were “heterodox, un- 
founded, or simply irrelevant”. He expressed strong reservations on the 
standard sought to be imposed by the developed countries which were the 
“main polluters of the world and main causers of damage to nature”. 

The representative of Zaire, the sponsor of WCN, made a caustic 
comment on the Brazilian stand. He said that the Brazilian delegate had 
committed a “mortal sin” in opposing WCN. He argued that the right to 
permanent sovereignty over natural resources did not mean “the right to 
do whatever he likes with the immense forests and waters of his country 


3 Environmental Law and Policy, vol. 16 (1986), pp. 92 and 94. 
* For relevant extracts of the Brazilian delegate’s speech, see Environmental Policy and 
Law, vol. 10 (1983), pp. 37-41. 
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without regard to the possible consequences for anybody else”.” Further, 
dilating on Brazilian responsibility, he declared: 


Brazil, like any other country, has duties towards others in the domestic 
management of nature and natural resources. It is not alone in the 
world. A person who has the unearned privilege of living upstream on a 
river is not exempted from all responsibility in water management or 
from any duty of solidarity towards one who lives downstream. 


mw 


The WCS adopted at the Ministerial Conference on the Environment in 
1990 contains a section on soil which is as follows: 


1. Regulate land use through national, regional, and local development 
policies geared to economical and in principle reversible consumption, 
based on and limited by the need to safeguard our resources and our 
natural and cultural environment. Specifically, all irreversible uses of 
land must satisfy the requirements of necessity and essential location 
and be accompanied, wherever possible or necessary, by an obligation 
to provide compensation or a suitable substitute. 

2. Organize agricultural and forestry activities so as to ensure longterm 
fertility, which calls for: 

(i) highly varied and biologically active flora and fauna, a typical 
structure for each location and an unimpaired capacity for de- 
composition processes; 

(ii) normal development of plants and plant associations, whether 
natural or cultivated; 

(iii) high-quality vegetable products to prevent any detrimental effects 
on human and animal health; 
(iv) reduction of soil erosion and compaction. 

3. Assess and monitor the soil pollutant load with reference to total and 
soluble pollutant levels wherever possible and otherwise to fertility 
criteria listed above; take eppropuate measurements where these 
limits are exceeded; 

4. Establish national measurement neiwodks to monitor the soil pollutant 
load. 

5. Take steps to prevent any deterioration of agricultural land, includ- 


mg: ; 
(i) bans on the spreading or other use of dangerous and/or non- 
biodegradable products; 


? Ibid., vol. 10 (1983), p. 70, for the text of the letter of 29 October 1982 from the 
Permanent Representative of Zaire expressing these views. 
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(ii) restrictions on the use of pesticides and fertilizers in general, 
especially in sensitive areas; 

(iii) stringent controls on the use of sewage sludge and absolute 
prohibition of such use in mountain areas; 

(iv) enforcement of measures to prevent surface erosion (cash crops) 
and the washing away of nutritive salts, apay in winter (no 
fallow land). 

6. Make garden-owners aware of the need for the most natirál methods 
of soil use and cultivation possible, particularly avoiding the use of 
pesticides (to be replaced by-biological control) and fertilizers (to be 
replaced by compost). 

7. Reinforce legal provisions and their application at national level and, 
if necessary, draw up a European legal instrument on soil protection.” 


The Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) at its Fortythird Session 
adopted the Regional Strategy for Environmental Protection and Rational 
Use of Natural Resources in Its Member Countries for the Period Up to 
the Year 2000 and Beyond. The section on soil protection and land use of 
this most comprehensive and planned strategy takes a holistic view of land 
and its soils, connecting them to the underlying geological formations 
which act as filter and reservoirs for water resources and obtain mineral 
resources. It views land use in all its multitudinal dimensions—human, 
economic, social, and cultural. The soil mantle of land is similarly dissected 
into the functioning physical, chemical, and biological processes. The 
varieties of soil degradation are examined, and the considerable soil erosion 
in ECE member countries is regretted. Attributing soil losses to intensive 
agricultural practices, increases in the intensity of ploughing, artificial 
regulation of water supply, and the other causes discussed earlier, the ECE 
strategy advocates improved integration of land-use planning and reconcili- 
ation of conservation and development objectives. It makes special mention 
of the World Soil Policy and the WCS and urges member countries to 
formulate and implement national soils approaches and policies on the 
lines prescribed therein.” 

The Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) entered into an 
Agreement on the Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources in 1985 
which, inter alia, proclaimed the intention of the Contracting Parties to 
adopt jointly and severally measures necessary to maintain the essential 
ecological processes and life support systems on scientific principles with a 
view to attaining the goal of sustainable development (Article 1). More 


specifically, the agreement solemnly proclaims in Article 7 the determination 


Z Tbad., vol. 20 (1990), p. 245. 
» Ibid., vol. 18 (1988), pp. 178-9. 
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of the Contracting Parties to take measures towards soil conservation and 
to prevent soil erosion and other forms of land degradation. Under Article 
10 the Contracting Parties undertake to prevent, reduce, and control 
degradation of the natural environment by a series of measures, including 
promotion of environmentally sound agricultural and industrial processes, 
and take into consideration, when authorizing activities likely to affect the 
natural environment, the interaction between the new activities and the 
air, water, and soils of the area.” 

In 1976 France and Papua New Guinea adopted a Convention on the 
Conservation of Nature in the South Pacific region with a view to taking 
action for conservation, utilization, and development of the natural re- 
sources of the South Pacific region through careful planning and manage- 
ment for the benefit of the present and future generations. The Convention 
envisioned the creation of protected areas, national parks, and reserves 
and sought to maintain a list of indigenous flora and fauna in danger of 
extinction and to give such species as complete protection as possible. The 
thrust of the Convention was conservation and protection of nature and 
natural ecosystems. 

Twentyseven African countries are parties to a similar Convention on 
Nature and Natural Resources drawn up on 15 September 1968 in Algiers. 
These countries committed themselves by this instrument to undertake 
individual and joint action for the conservation, utilization, and develop- 
ment of soil and water resources for the present and future welfare of 
mankind, as also to take effective measures to conserve and improve the 
soil and to control erosion. Similar measures were envisaged for the 
prevention of pollution and control of water use, conservation of flora and 
fauna, protection of endangered species, and so on. 

The United States wants to solve the problem of soil erosion, which i is 
very serious in some of its constituent States, through an imaginative mix of 
incentives and penalties.” The Conservation Title of the Food Security Act 
of 1985 contains a longterm land retirement programme, the Conservation 
Reserve Programme (CRP); and a provision that places restrictions on the 
use of highly erodible cropland, the Conservation Compliance Programme 
(CCP). 

The CRP seeks to retire 40 to 45 million acres of highly erodible 
cropland from production till 1990. Once enrolled in the CRP the land 
would not be used for any commercial activity for a 10-year period. 
Producers receive annual rental payments for the enrolled cropland to 
offset the income forgone by not producing on that land. 


™ For the text of the agreement, ibid., vol. 15 (1985), p. 64. 

* Eduardo Segarra, R. Terry Ervin, Michael R. Dicks, and Damei B. Taylor, “On-Site 
and Off-Site Impacts of Soil Erosion: Their Implications for Soil Conservation Policy”, 
Resourcés Conservation and Recycling (Elmsford, N.Y.), vol. 5 (1991), pp. 1-91. 
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The CCP requires producers to develop conservation plans for their 
highly erodible cropland. Producers receive commodity programme bene- 
fits such as price support, farm storage facility loans, disaster relief pay- 
ments, crop insurance, etc., if they limit tillage and adopt conservation 
plans aimed at optimizing farm resources utilization, reducing soil loss to 
the level of natural regeneration, and minimizing soil loss within the 
economic constraints. This programme has affected 40 to 45 million acres 
in addition to those retired by the CRP. 

In the autumn of 1983 the Netherlands adopted the Indicative Multi- 
Year Soil Protection Programme. This programme explains how to combat 
the pollution and damage to the soil caused by certain activities and by the use 
of certain substances. It is updated annually. In January 1983 the Nether- 
lands adopted the Interim Soil Cleansing Act designed to clean up about a 
thousand serious cases of soil pollution between 1981 and 1988. 

_ Australia has launched a nationwide campaign to plant a billion trees by 
ithe year 2000, such as stringy barks, woolly butts, jarrah, kauri, and 
mountain ash. Other components of this campaign are: (a) establishing the 
“Save the Bush” conservation organization; (b) removing the 20 per cent 
sales tax on some recycled paper products to encourage their use; (c) 

encouraging soil conservation through farm-management seminars and 
persuading farmers to use their land less intensively; and (d) researching 
into the means of controlling such animal pests as rabbits and wild pigs.” 

_ India established in 1983 a two-tier national body called the National 

Land Resources Conservation and Development Commission and the 

National Land Board. It reorganized this later into the National Land Use 

and Wasteland Development Council under the Chairmanship of the Prime 

Minister. The Conservation Division in the Department of Agriculture and 
Cooperation implements and monitors soil and water conservation pro- 
grammes throughout the country. Research support is obtained from the 
Indian Council for Agricultural Research and other national institutions 
such as the Soil Conservation Research and Training Institute, Dehra Dun; 

the Central Soil Salinity Research Institute, Karnal; and the Central Arid 
Zone Research Institute, Jodhpur. 

In Egypt construction is prohibited by law on agricultural land. Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and other East European countries have provided for the protec- 
tion of agricultural land in their national development plans and/or nature 
protection strategies. In the period from 1976 to 1980, more than 740,000 
hectares of land in Bulgaria was protected from erosion, and over 1.4 
million hectares treated to reduce soil pollution. In Hungary soil erosion 
has caused land degradation in a total area of about 2.3 million hectares. 
Efforts are now under way to ameliorate the situation.” 


2 Tıme (Chicago, I.), 22 January 1990 
3 The State of the World Environment, April 1987, n. 16, p. 24. 
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Article 10 of the Environmental Protection Law of China (1979) cate- 
gorically prescribes rational use of land according to local conditions. The 
law ordains that use of land should be such that it improves the soil and 
increases vegetation to prevent soil erosion, hardening, alkalinization, 
desertification, and water losses. It also provides for a comprehensive 
scientific survey before formulating any plan to reclaim wasteland and for 
the putting up of dykes along the sea coast or along the banks of lakes and 
construction of large- or medium-sized new water conservancy facilities. 

An interesting feature of the New Environmental Protection Law of 
China (1981) is that it recognizes the right of each citizen to “supervise, 
accuse, and bring a complaint or report to the court against the unit or the 
individual who has caused pollution and damage to the environment”. It 
says, further, that the “unit or the individual thus accused and charged 
shall not take any retaliatory action” (Article 8). Yet another feature is the 
mix of “commendations and rewards”, “tax reduction or exemption”, etc., 
with graded punishments ranging from criticism to warning or fines, and 
damages to personal responsibility (Articles 31 and 32).™ 

The Constitution of China as re-enacted on 4 December 1982 stipulates 
(in Articles 9 and 26) that the State ensure the rational use of natural’ 
resources and that “the appropriation or damage of natural resources by 
any organization or individual by whatever means” be prohibited. It adds 
that the State is committed to protect and improve “the living environment 
and ecological environment” and to prevent and remedy “pollution and 
other public hazards”. 

Costa Rica has adopted a Declaration entitled “Human Responsibility 
for Peace and Sustainable Development” which proclaims in Article I that 
everything that exists is part of an interdependent universe and that life 
and earth is abundant and diverse and is sustained by the uninterrupted 
functioning of natural systems (Article OI). The Declaration makes a 
reference to WCN in its preamble. 

The Worldwatch Institute cites Kenya as the only country of the Third 
World to launch a successful national soil conservation programme and 
demonstrate in less than a decade not only that conservation is compatible 
with smallscale farming and a large rural population, but also that conser- 
vation improvements could boost farmer incomes.” 


IV 


The inventory of national, regional, and international action made in the 
preceding section may not be sufficient to establish the existence of opinio 
juris in favour of an international environmental norm relating to soil 


* See Ail-qing Xian and Bai-Han Li, n. 7, p. 13. 


X Ibid., pp. 14-15. 
* Brown and Wolf, n. 3, pp. 37-38. 
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conservation, but it certainly indicates the emergence of a binding state 
obligation to so use natural resources as not to affect similar rights of other 
states. Articulated as Principle 21 in the Stockholm Declaration and men- 
tioned in numerous other instruments, it has acquired the status of a 
customary principle of international (environmental) law not only because 
of such a conventional base but also because of its moorings in the more 
solid “general principle of law recognized by civilized nations”, viz., sic 
utere tuo ut alienum non laedas. 

The implications of this principle in the context of soil conservation in 
particular and the conservation of nature and natural resources in general 
are very clear. States, by virtue of their permanent sovereignty over 
natural resources, cannot now claim the right to use resources situated on 
their territories as they wish, if their land-use results in degradation with 
adverse transnational effects. Land degradation, brought on by unscientific 
land-use policies, massive deforestation, etc., for instance in Nepal, cannot 
now be protected by the principle of permanent sovereignty over natural 
resources, as the river-borne soil would lead to serious problems of silt- 
ation in the lower riparian states of Bangladesh and India. Principle 21 of 
the Stockholm Declaration, which is based on a general principle of law 
recognized by all civilized nations—viz., the sic utere principle mentioned 
earlier—precludes such use of the principle of permanent sovereignty. 

However, land degradation confined just to one country does not easily 
lend itself to such a conclusion. Of course, even in this situation it is 
possible to argue that the notion of permanent sovereignty over natural 
resources can only relate to the proper utilization of the resources, but not 
to their unscientific utilization or misutilization. National sovereignty over 
natural resources can rationally be invoked and asserted in perpetuating 
the national interest. Misuse of resources can hardly be justified as serving 
the national interest. 

Moreover, the national, regional, and international Jegislations adopted 
to conserve nature and natural resources point to a positive and clear trend 
in the development of international environmental law. The inventory 
made in this paper of such legislations is admittedly impressionistic, but, as 
in the case of the development of the law relating to the continental shelf, it 
is possible for a legal regime or norm to be ushered in by the effort of even a 
single nation. Realization of the hazards of neglecting nature and misusing or 
overexploiting its resources has created a global political and social milieu 
which is germane to the establishment of a similar regime of conservation 
of nature and natural resources. 

One is reminded, in this context, of the old debate on the legal efficacy 
of the resolutions of the United Nations General Assembly in the 1960s. At 
that time some established publicists had argued that it was needless to 
examine the legal effects and/or consequences of the resolutions of the 
General Assembly to ascertain their value. Leo Gross had taken the 
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position that the resolutions of the General Assembly “need not be legally 
binding in order to be effective. They may be effective even though their 
legality is doubtful.”” And Richard Falk had observed: “There is nothing 
static or instrinsically valuable about law—its validity depends ultimately 
always upon its capacity to satisfy the particular interest of participants and 
the aggregate interests of the community.”™ He had argued further that the 
formal validity of a norm must be dissociated from its functional operation 
as law, which was defined to mean “a perceptible relevance to expectations 
about the permissibility of behaviour, including a reference to the use of 
legal rhetoric to protest a violation of these expectations”. The law-creating 
process at the global level, as this writer, inspired by Oscar Schachter, had 
argued, was neither a feu d'artifice nor a jeu d’espirit. It was one among 
many strategies by “which states and peoples pursue their interests and 
undertake joint action in accordance with felt necessities and values” .” 

The felt necessities and values about nature and natural resources are 
self-evident from the preceding analysis. Land degradation threatens the 
life-support systems of our planet. Both the common people and scientists, 
Governments and international institutions have demonstrated a healthy 
awareness of this threat. Some steps have already been taken at the 
national and international levels to create a binding legal norm to congerve 
nature and natural resources. They should be fortified and reinforced by a 
scholarly and statesmanly affirmation of the said principle. 


June 1993 


¥ Leo Gross, “The United Nations and the Role of Law”, in Norman J. Padelford and 
Leland M. Goodrich, ods., The United Nations in the Balance (New York, 1965), p. 175. 

™ Richard Falk, “The New States and International Legal Order”, Lectures\at the Academy 
of International Law (The Hague, 1966), p. 16. 


> See Oscar Schachter, “The Relation of Law, Politics, and Action in the Uhited Nations”, 
Recuet! des Cours (Leyden), vol. 1 of 1963, pp. 160 and 231. See also tullah Khan, 
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Toxic waste dumping in Africa is, after all, the prime example of market forces 
in operation; industrial by-products of the wealthy nations on the one hand; 
bankrupt African nations with plenty of land on the other. 

Adewale Maja-Pearce, 1989! 


The critical pomt which we must note therefore is that the environmental crisis in 


pomy. 
Julius Ihonvbere, 19922 


The international community is being threatened by numerous environ- 
mental problems—as, for example, our inability to dispose of hazardous 
waste in an environmentally sound manner. Other serious environmental 
problems include the “green-house” effect, ozone depletion, global warm- 
ing, wildlife extinction, desertification, deforestation, pollution, and 
hazardous waste trade. All these are byproducts of economic activity. Our 
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focus in this study is on toxic waste trade, which bas become an international- 
ized environmental issue of increasing concern for both the industrialized 
and the developing countries. Prior to 1980, hazardous waste was traded 
mainly among the industrialized countries. Since the mid-1980s, however, 
toxic refuse has been exported increasingly to the developing countries, 
particularly to Africa. The sharp increase in the dumping of toxic refuse in 
many countries along the coasts of Africa between 1986 and 1988 has 
raised serious questions of morality, fairness, human dignity, and economic 
equality between the countries of the Third World and the industrialized 
countries in the emerging world order. 

Our aim in this article is to analyse the critical issue of hazardous waste 
dumping in Africa from the moral and economic perspectives. First, we 
note that hazardous waste materials are generated in the industrialized 
countries and that the exportation of the risks to the African people who 
do not share in the benefits of the production process that generate waste 
materials is unfair. This moral concern is significant in view of the increas- 
ing rates of manufacturing and industrial activities in the industrialized 
countries. The higher the volume of industrial productivity in the countries 
of the European Community (EC), for example, the larger the volume of 
the hazardous waste generated, and the greater the quantity of waste likely 
to be shipped to Africa. This is a serious matter inasmuch as it spells 
danger to public health and environment in the countries of Africa in the 
twentyfirst century. For example, in 1987, US industries alone generated 
275 million tons of hazardous waste, and much of it was shipped to Africa.’ 
At present, the EC generates over 2,200 million tons of waste, and at least 
30 million tons of it is considered hazardous.‘ According to the Organiz- 
ation for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), about 80 per 
cent of the refuse exported from the EC countries is sent to other Western 
European countries, 15 per cent to Eastern Europe, and 5 per cent to the 
developing countries. About 90 per cent of the waste exported from the 
United States goes to Canada, and the rest is shipped to the countries of 
the Third World. In 1989 illegal dumping of waste, involving 8,000 barrels 
of highly toxic waste, was carried out in Japan.’ With increasing shortage in 
the facilities for disposal in the industrialized countries, more and more of 
the hazardous waste materials will be exported to Africa. 

Second, we are convinced that the environmental and economic issues 
are interconnected. The current deepening economic crisis in most of the 
developing countries is one of the root causes of environmental degradation. 


3 “Dirty Jobs, Sweet Profits”, U.S. News & World Report (Washington, D.C.), 28 November 
1988, p. 54. 

1 See Christoph Hik, The International Toxic Waste Trade (New York, 1992), p. 20. See 
also “Environment: The Dangers Ahead”, Newswatch (Ikeja, Nigeria), 11 June 1990. 

3 D. Hanssen, “Hazardous Wastes: Curbs on Shipment Overseas Urged”, Chemical and 
Engmeering News (Washington, D.C.), 20 March 1989, p. 6. 
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The pressure of economic crisis in the developing countries is threatening 
the effectiveness of the present national, regional, and global environ- 
mental policies for managing and controlling toxic refuse in Africa. Why, 
then, is the dumping of toxic waste in the developing countries, particularly 
in Africa, especially worthy of attention? 

The study of environmental degradation, especially the dumping of toxic 
waste in Africa, is very significant for many reasons. In view of lack of the 
necessary infrastructural facilities, environmental technology, and economic 
resources to manage hazardous waste in the developing countries, the 
dumping of toxic waste has more devastating consequences in Africa than 
in the industrialized countries. If not properly treated, toxic waste can 
threaten human life, and lead to ecological, geological, and environmental 
disasters. Contaminated soil, groundwater, and streams can endanger pub- 
lic health and the environment through food chains. In most countries of 
the Third World, more than 70 per cent of the African people live in the 
rural areas, and still depend on groundwater and streams for domestic and 
agricultural uses. Hlegal dumping of hazardous waste may contain industrial 
solvents such as barium, cadmium, chromium, lead, asbestos, uranium, 
cyanide, and radioactive materials, which can be carried into the streams and 
rivers by tropical rainstorms and floods, so as to contaminate fish and 
agricultural products. Owing to the geological nature of African soil, the 
disposal of hazardous waste through landfills and land-dumps can also be 
transferred to water supply facilities and result in water and food con- 
tamination. Toxic contamination at the dumping sites can be released into 
the air as well through incineration. Hazardous waste can poison wildlife 
and human resources. People who are exposed to concentrations of 
toxic substances may experience health consequences such as respiratory 
problems, birth defects, miscarriages, severe headaches, frequent illnesses, 
irritation of eyes and skin, cancer of various types, brain damage, intestinal 
illness, and harm to the immune system.‘ In addition, the cost of cleaning 
up toxic waste may put more economic burdens on the Government of the 
receiving cquntry. Also, toxic dumping on foreign land may create diplomatic 
and political crises between the exporting and receiving countries.’ 

In the light of these health, economic, and political problems resulting 
from toxic waste trade, it may be pertinent to ask the following questions 
from an African perspective: What factors contribute to the dumping of 
toxic waste in Africa? Is international trade in toxic waste between the 
developed and the developing countries morally or economically justifiable? 
Which of them are more accountable for the dumping of toxic waste in 
Afri¢a—the industrialized countries or the countries of Africa? Will the 
economic and political unification of the European Community and the 


* See Ihonvbere, n. 2, p. 11; and Hik, n. 4, pp. 55-61 
7 For a further analysis on the effects of toxic waste on public health, see “Dirty Jobs, 
Sweet Profits”, n. 3, p. 55. 
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increases in its trade volume and productive capacity intensify the dumping 
of toxic waste in Africa? As the industrialized countries now redirect their 
economic aid and investments to the former Soviet Union, are African 
Governments more likely to yield to the pressure of the international toxic 
waste merchants by allowing them to use their countries as refuse dump 
sites? Are there any realistic measures that can be adopted to ensure the 
prevention of such practices in the future? If the crisis brought on environ- 
mental degradation is to be resolved in Africa, we must provide answers to 
these questions. Our purpose in this article is, first, to examine the underly- 
ing causes of toxic waste exports to Africa since 1980, then to describe the 
operation of the toxic waste business, next to analyse the risks involved and 
the consequences and the implications, and finally to assess the prospects 
of controlling the trade in toxic waste. 


The North-South Model l 


Many studies have recently been carried out on the dumping of toxic waste 
in the developing countries. Some of them are quite distinguished, but, 
barring a few exceptions, they do not seem to have perceived the sharp 
increase in the dumping of waste in the countries of the Third World owing 
to the North-South dichotomy in the global political economy." The North- 
South model focusses on the immorality and economic injustice of it all. It 
postulates that the world system is divided into two economic classes—the 
North and the South. The North is comprised of the prosperous and 
industrialized countries; the South, of the nonindustrialized and impover- 
ished countries. More than 77 per cent of the world’s human population 
lives in the South, yet it controls only 15.5 per cent of the world’s Gross 
National Product (GNP). The life expectancy of an average Southerner is 
less than that of an average Northerner by 25 per cent. A Northerner earns 
at least 55 per cent more than his counterpart in the South. A child born in 
the South is five times more likely to die of disease, malnutrition, and lack 
of access to medical care before the age of five. Furthermore, in contrast 
with the industrialized countries of the North, the countries of the Third 
World are plagued by foreign debt, agricultural stagnation, corruption of 
different forms, political irresponsibility, bureaucratic inefficiency, weak 
and incompetent political leadership, religious and ethnic conflict, urban 
decay, rural dislocation, massive capital flight, political intolerance, disease, 

mismanaged economy, ineffective structural adjustment, foreign domination 
and intervention, and brain drain. These make the powerlessness of the 
Third World in the global system stand out. The various economic, social, 
and political problems have created an inherent power imbalance between 


" On economic and environmental issues, see Hilz, n. 4; and Ihonvbere, n. 2. See also A.K. 
Vir, “Toxic Trade with Africa”, Environmental Sctence and Technology (Washington, D.C.), 
vol. 23 (1989), po. 1, pp. 23-25. 
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the North and the South. This power imbalance explains the inability of the 
African political leadership to control the dumping of toxic waste in Africa. 
It is within this framework that we analyse environmental degradation in 
the Third World, particularly in Africa. 


Some Cases of Waste Dumps in Africa 


Dumping of toxic refuse in Africa has been going on since the late 1970s.° 
The trade began in 1978, when France and the United States (and the 
former by virtue of its colonial relationship with the French-speaking 
African countries) exported enormous amounts of hazardous waste to Africa. 
In 1985 the US Department of Commerce released a document which 
showed that hazardous waste had been exported to about thirtyfive countries 
of the Third World, including especially the African countries, since 1980." 
Earlier the Washington Post reported that some African countries, 
including Liberia, Nigeria, Senegal, and Sierra Leone, issued licences to 
some American companies to dump hazardous waste on their respective 
territories." It stated that the US Department of State had expressed its 
anxiety about the involvement of some American companies in such busi- 
ness, saying that this might lead to anti-American feeling in the coun- 
tries of the Third World. This report by the Washington Post naturally 
aggravated the concern of the African people about the degradation of 
their environment. A review of the pertinent data would show that since 
1986 individuals, private local companies, and even Governments have, in 
more than ten African countries, especially in West Africa, openly or 
secretly signed waste disposal contracts with waste dealers, authorizing 
them to use certain designated areas on their territories for dumping 
poisonous waste from the industrial countries. Such African countries 
include Angola, Benin, the Congo, Djibouti, Gabon, Guinea, Guinea- 
Bissau, Mauritania, Morocco, Namibia, Nigeria, South Africa, Sierra 
Leone, and the Sudan.” As Table 1 shows, many countries of the Third 
World, especially the West African countries, were obliged to accept 
industrial waste between 1986 and 1988. Table 2 lists the countries which 
have been proposed for hazardous waste disposal but which have not yet 
consented to their playing such a role. The two tables together show that 


” For a lucid introduction to the history of toxic dumps in Africa, see Howard Schiseel, 
“The Deadly Trade: Toxic Waste Dumping in Africa”, Africa Report (New York), vol. 33, 
no. 5, September—October 1988, p. 47. 

* See A. Porterfield and D. Weir, “The Export of U.S. Toxic Wastes”, The Nation (New 
York), 3 October 1987, pp. 341-4. 

4 “Anti-American Backlash Feared: U.S. Fights Export of Harardous Waste”, Washing- 
ton Post, 26 January 1980, p. A4. See also West Africa (London), 11 February 1980, 
pp. 242-3. . 

2 “Toxic Terrorism”, West Africa, 20 June 1988, p. 1108. 
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Table 1 
Countries Which Recetved Waste between 1986 and 1968 


Africa The Americas  Asia/Middle Europe South 


East Pacific 
Benin Argentina Japan Belgium Australia 
E. Guinea Brazil : Lebanon Finland 
New Guinea 
Gabon Canada Italy The Solomon 
Islands 
Guinea Haiti The Netherlands 
Nigeria Mexico Sweden 
Sierra Leone The Dominican The United 
Republic 
South Africa Guyana West Germany 
Zimbabwe Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Suriname 
Uruguay 





Source: Greenpeace International, The International Trade in Waste: A Greenpeace Inven- 


tory (Washington, D.C., 1989). See also Christoph Hikx, The International Toxic 
Waste Trade (New York, 1992), p. 17. 


the countries of the Third World as well as the developed countries accept 
hazardous waste. It is nevertheless a fact that most of the hazardous waste 
is shipped to Africa and South America. There are several reports and case 
studies on toxic waste scandals. These describe how the toxic waste trade is 
being carried out in Africa.” There is, therefore, no need to repeat the 
story here. And yet it might help to focus on a few cases at this point to 
illustrate the seriousness of that deadly trade. 

Nigeria, with about 90 million people, is often described as the “giant of 
Africa”. It is the most populated Black country in the world. Nigeria’s per 
capita income is estimated at about $300. Its average caloric intake is less 
than 91 per cent of the minimum laid down by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. It has an inflation rate of more than 100 per cent. Its 
unemployment rate at present has attained a record level in its history. 
Although described as an oil-rich country, a majority of the Nigerians live 
in abject poverty.“ With this background in mind, it is no surprise to be 
told that an Italian businessman dumped over 3,800 tons of chemical waste 
in Koko, Nigeria, between 27 August 1987 and 19 May 1988. The deal was 
exposed in June 1988, when some Nigerian students living in Italy wrote to 


4 For useful analyses on this subject, sec Ihonvbere, n. 2; Hilz, n. 4; and Schissel, n. 9. 
* See Jeff Ramsay, Global Studies: Africa (Guilford, Conn.: Dushkin Publishing Group, 
1991), edn. 4, p. 47. 
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Table 2 
Countries Which have been Proposed as Sites for Hazardous Waste Disposal, 
but Which have rot Consented 
Africa The Americas Asta/Middle Europe South 
East: Pacific 
Benin Argentina Pakistan Belgium Hong Kong 
The Congo The Bahamas South Korea France Papua New Guinca 
Djibouti Belize Syria Greece The Philippines 
Gabon Bermuda Taiwan The NetherlandsSamoa 
The Gambia Chile Spain The Solomon 
i Islands 
Guinea Costa Rica Sweden Tonga 
Guinea-Bissau The Dominican West Samoa 
Republic 
Morocco Guatemala 
Nigeria Guyana 
Senegal Haiti 
Honduras 
Martinique 
Mexico 
N. Antilles 
Panama, 
Paraguay 
Suriname 
The Turks and 
Caicos Islands 
Venezuela 


Source: Greenpeace statement of 14 July 1988 on international export of US waste maile before 
a subcommittee of the Committee on Government Operations, US Congress, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. See also Christoph Hik, The International 
Toxic Waste Trade (New York, 1992), p. 18. 


the Nigerian Press about it.” Koko is a small rural community located on 
the river Niger inthe Bendel State of Nigeria. The two main occupations of 
the people there are fishing and farming. Earlier, in 1987, a ship registered 
in Germany, The Line, had been refused entry into the Romanian port of 
Sulina, on the ground that it had been found to be carrying heavy drums 
and sacks containing highly poisonous chemical waste. The ship finally 
made its way to Koko, Nigeria, and off-loaded 900 tons of refuse there 
without attracting the attention of Nigerian customs officials and security 
agencies. There were four shipments of such toxic refuse before the deal 
was exposed. The drums and sacks containing the toxic waste were tem- 
poranily stored in the backyard of an elderly Nigerian named Sunday Nana 
at a rent of $100 a month.“ When the toxic waste was finally discovered, 


5 Vir, n. 8, pp. 23-25. f 
" See U.S. News & World Report, 28 November 1988, p. 55. 
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there were about 4,000 drums already leaking or rusting due to excessive 
heat. Scientists found that 150 tons of the waste contained highly poisonous 
substances such as polychlorobyphenile, fluorosilicate, erocitus, rheoe 53, 
etc.” Some of the containers had the label R stuck on them, an international, 
symbol indicating toxic and poisonous material, but nobody in the com- 
munity seemed to know what it meant. In fact some of the drums had been 
emptied and were being reused by some residents for domestic purposes 
such as storing drinking water.“ The dealer responsible for this scandal was 
an Italian businessman named Gianfranco Raffaelli, who had resided in 
Nigeria for more than twenty years. In this deadly business in Nigeria he 
collaborated with Iruepken, a small Nigerian construction company, which 
falsified documents to obtain licences from the Government of Nigeria for 
the importation of toxic waste under the pretence of importing building 
materials. Even today, although it is several years since the toxic waste was 
removed from Koko, the community can still feel the consequences of the 
toxic dump. It is reported that nineteen deaths have occurred, including 
that of Sunday Nana; there are also numerous cases of premature birth due 
to toxic contamination.” Some of the dockworkers who repackaged the 
waste on board the Italian ship are said to have vomited blood. A member 
of the crew who reloaded the waste is reportedly paralysed on account of 
toxic contamination; others have suffered severe chemical burns.” 

The dumping of toxic waste in Nigeria tells a great deal about the 
Government and people of Nigeria prior to the time of the incident. First, 
the dumping of toxic waste for almost two years unnoticed by anybody of 
consequence, especially the security agencies of the Government, shows 
how ineffective and inefficient the Government was in protecting the 
Nigerian people against external threats. Second, prior to the discovery of 
the waste, one could conclude that public awareness in Nigeria of environ- 
mental issues was meagre. Although every drum had an explicit warning 
inscribed on it of the toxic material contained in it, the security agencies 
knew little about toxicology and were unable to make out the significance 
of the relevant international symbols. Or they were bribed to allow the 
ships in. The dumping also demonstrates the low level of the patriotism of 
the Nigerians concerned in the face of economic hardship. Corruption and 
bribery had become a way of life, as it were, with them for economic 
survival. The few Nigerians who collaborated with the international mer- 
chants would probably have declined to poison their fellow Nigerians for 
financial gain if they had been sufficiently patriotic and economically 
stable. There are many similarities between Nigeria and the situation in 
other African countries. 


n “Toxic Outrage”, West Africa, 6 June 1988, p. 1011. 
4 See Ihonvbere, n. 2, p. 9 

B See “Dirty Jobs, Sweet Profits”, n. 3, p. 55. 

» Vir, n. 8. i 
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The Republic of Benin is a small West African country with a population 
of about four and a half million. Its adult literacy rate is 28 per cent 
according to a national newspaper. Its per capita income is $374. The rate 
of unemployment is high and is constantly rising. No wonder that the 
Government took up toxic waste trade as a means of resolving the financial 
crisis. In 1988 it signed a contract worth four billion francs CFA (Com- 
munauté financiére africaine) a year to give Sesco, a British firm, the 
exclusive right to dump 50 million tons of toxic refuse in the country over a 
period of ten years.” The company falsely described the highly toxic 
imported waste material as just “ordinary industrial waste” which posed no 
danger to the public, to wildlife, and to the environment. However, scien- 
tists found that the waste contained highly poisonous substances. In addition 
to the financial benefits, the company promised to build a plant to recycle 
the waste, create about 200 jobs, and contribute about $0.50 per ton to 
agricultural development in Benin. The Government found these short- 
term economic gains irresistible in spite of the longterm deadly effects of 
the dumping.” 

In the Republic of Guinea, a deal was made early in 1988 between 
Bulkhandling, a subsidiary of the Norwegian Group Klaveness and a local 
firm, Guinomar, a company jointly owned by Germany and Norway, to 
dump on Kassa Island, Guinea, 85,000 tons of contaminated incinerator 
ash from Norway and from Philadetphia in the United States—material 
pteviously rejected by Haiti and Panama.” The Government of Guinea, 
which was not directly involved in this deal, arrested those involved in the 
scandal, including the Norwegian Consul-General in Conakry, who had 
forged an import licence to enable the company to import the waste. The 
waste had been falsely labelled “Sand for Building Materials”. 

The Republic of Guinea-Bissau is one of the poorest countries in Africa. 
It has a population of about 932,000; its annual growth rate is 2.2 
per cent; its GNP, US $150 million a year. Its external debt in 1991 was 
more than US $300 million, with debt service accounting for about 19 per 
cent.™ Its rate of exports in 1991 was $16 million, and the import rate was 
$63 million.* On 9 February 1988 the Government agreed, under a con- 
tract, to the dumping of about 15 million tons of industrial and pharma- 
ceutical waste at Binta, Guinea-Bissau, for a 5-year period at $40 a ton. Its 
annual income from the deal was to be thus approximately $600 million. 
This sum was far greater than the annual national product and was enough 
to eliminate the country’s foreign debt. The Government signed the contract 


2 See Baffour Ankomah, “Africa Wasteland”, Index on Censorship, no. 6-7, 1989, p. M. 
See also Maja-Pearce, n. 1, p> 32. 

7 Ankomah, n. 21, p. 34. 

a Seo “Toxic Terrorism”, n. 12, p. 1108. 

* See Hik, n. 4, p. 49- 

= Ramsay, n. 14, p. 35. 
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with Intercontract SA, a Norwegian company based in Fribourg. Compen- 
sation for the waste dumps also included a refuse truck for use in Guinea- 
Bissau’s capital; and a waste plant, to be built in the countryside to recycle 
the waste. The exporting company, further, pledged to provide Guinea- 
Bissau with infrastructural facilities and to generate badly needed employ- 
ment opportunities.* A Portuguese news agency exposed the secret deal. 

There are several other toxic waste scandals in Africa. An American 
firm, the Colorado-based Nedlog Technology Group Inc., offered Sierra 
Leone, in 1979, a sum of $25 million in exchange for the use of its land for 
waste disposal.” There was a public outcry. The Government of Sierra 
Leone thereupon backed out. The Government of Zimbabwe foiled 
attempts by a Norwegian company to dump toxic waste relabelled 
Road Building Material” on its territories. In 1987 Djibouti refused to 
accept 2,100 tons of chemical refuse that had been shipped from the Italian 
port of Carara. A private Senegalese company named Société de Dével- 
oppement Industriel de Louga signed in June 1988 a contract with the 
Intercontract Company of Switzerland for the dumping of toxic waste in 
the northern part of Dakar, Senegal. It was stated that the waste was,to be 
used for landfill. However, before the first shipment arrived, the deal was 
exposed, and the Government, embarrassed, quickly cancelled the contract. 
Ten citizens of Equatorial Guinea alleged in December 1988 that President 
Teodoro Obiang Nguema Mbasogo had entered into an agreement with a 
British company to dump 10 million barrels of mixed chemical waste for 
purposes of landfill on Annoban Island.” The Government did not officially 
deny the alleged contract. Many individuals or Governments in Angola, 
the Congo, Gabon, Liberia, and Mauritania are suspected of making secret 
deals for the disposal of toxic waste.” These are just a few among the 
numerous cases of dumping of toxic waste made in different parts of Africa 
since 1986. 

The dumping of toxic waste in Africa had touched off bitter reactions in 
different quarters. The discovery of toxic waste in Nigeria, for instance, 
aroused a lot of anger and frustration among the people there. And as 
more and more cases of toxic dumping were discovered in different parts of 
Africa, people everywhere condemned the practice as “toxic terrorism” 
and “garbage imperialism”. They described the dumping as part of a larger 
attempt by the industrialized countries to “exterminate” the Africans: 
“There was the transatlantic slave trade, there was colonialism, as if the 
current debt crisis with obvious implications of neo-colonialism were not 
enough, now there is a conspiracy to poison and maim men, women, and 
children of their beloved continent.” 


™ Ankomah, n. 21, 1989, p. H. 

7 Schiseel, n. 9. 

æ Ankomah, n. 21, p. 39. 

> Maja-Pearce, n. 1, p. 33. 

%® “Bribery and Destruction”, West Africa, 20 June 1988, p. 3696. 
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The dumping of toxic waste in Koko, Nigeria, for example, precipitated 
a crisis in Italian-Nigerian relations. The President of Nigeria, General 
Ibrahim Babangida, was embarrassed. He took the incident seriously and 
conveyed his anger to other African heads of State. Indeed he went so far 
as to threaten to execute the perpetrators of the crime in his country. He 
demanded that the Government of Italy remove the waste at once. He also 
ordered the recall of the Nigerian Ambassador to Italy. The Government 
of Nigeria seized an Italian cargo ship which had docked at Lagos Harbour 
at that time, saying that it would use the ship to send the toxic waste back 
to Italy." It passed a decree in 1988 which barred citizens of Nigeria from 
negotiating any kind of toxic waste contract with foreign companies. Côte 
d'Ivoire passed laws providing for up to twenty years of imprisonment, as 
also a fine of US $1.6 million, for anybody caught dealing in toxic waste 
trade on its territory.” One wonders whether these measures are 
adequate to serve as deterrents to the dumping of toxic waste in Africa in 
the face of the persistent acute economic crisis on the continent. We shall 
presently return to these measures. For the precise question at this point is: 
who are the exporters and importers responsible for this type of international 
covert operations in toxic waste? 

It is very important to know that the international trade in hazardous 
waste is a legitimate trade among some industrialized countries who have 
the necessary environmental technology and expertise for the treatment of 
hazardous waste. Since the 1970s, however, the business has been in the 
hands of some dubious and unscrupulous waste contractors, agents, middle- 
men, and “ghost companies”; these know how to take advantage of the 
economic and political crises in the countries they have targeted. They 
often register their “ghost” companies in places that cannot be easily 
located or identified. They use different addresses in several countries to 
cover their companies’ tracks and their covert operations. Sometimes they 
falsify documents, bribe Government officials, and affix wrong labels to 
their cargo of hazardous waste with intent to cheat. Sometimes they give 
false promises to their victims, saying that they would build an incinerator 
for “household refuse” near cities to generate electricity for local use. They 
know how desperate rural people are in Africa for electricity for domestic 
and industrial use. Surprisingly what they cuphemistically call “household 
refuse” usually turns out to be imported hazardous waste. What is more, 
some of them are incompetent in toxic waste management, without any 
expertise in toxicology. And the business is very secretive: the contracts 
and agreements are usually marked “highly confidential”. What actually 
attracts dealers to the business of disposing waste is its profitability regard- 
less of who is hurt in the process. They receive about $2,000 to $3,000 a ton 
for disposing of hazardous waste (depending on the type of waste) in the 

™ See “Toxic Terrorism”, n. 12, p. 1108. 

2 Phil O'Keefe, “Toxic Terricrism”, Review of African Political Economy (Sheffield, 
England), no. 42, 1988, p. 85. 
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industrialized countries, but spend only $3 to $40 a ton for disposing of it in 
the countries of the Third World. Before we examine the cause of the 
sharp increase in the dumping of toxic waste in Africa, it is appropriate to 
explore the forces behind the exportation of hazardous waste from the 
perspective of the industrialized countries. 


Factors Influencing the Exportation of Toxic Waste 


As indicated earlier, the exportation of hazardous waste to Africa increased 
sharply between 1986 and 1988. The reasons for this development include: 
increase in industrial productivity, acute shortage of disposal facilities in 
the industrialized countries, increase in educational awareness about toxic 
waste, increase in the number of environmental pressure groups and activ- 
ists, tougher environmental legislations and regulations, higher costs of 
waste disposal in the exporting countries, and willingness of the African 
countries to trade in hazardous waste due to their economic predicament. 

The shortage of facilities for the disposal of industrial waste is one of the 
most serious consequences of technological advance in the industrialized 
countries today. The industrial growth and the increase in production 
witnessed in Japan, North America, and Western Europe since 1945 has 
given rise to a number of ecological, climatological, and atmospheric 
problems. In contrast with the industrialized countries, the countries of 
Africa have a low level of awareness about toxic waste. This is not to 
suggest that nothing is being done to promote educational awareness 
regarding problems of environmental degradation in Africa. In fact Africa 
is becoming increasingly aware of water, air, and oil pollution, indiscrimi- 
nate dumping of refuse and human waste, unregulated fishing, uncontrolled 
tree-felling for fuel, widespread bush burning, ignorant use of chemicals, 
fertilizers, and pesticides and many other forms of environmental degrad- 
ation. Of course the levels of awareness vary.” The problem of dumping of 
toxic waste is a very serious one, especially in the United States of America. 
According to Seth Shulman, the US Defense Department is one of the 
worst violators of the laws governing disposal of hazardous waste. He 
notes: 


The most toxic square mile on earth, according to many experts, is 
neither at Love Canal, New York, nor Bhopal, India. It sits, hidden 
from public view, in the middle of a vast US military installation at the 
base of the majestic Rocky Mountains . . . . The Army’s Rocky Mountain 
Arsenal ‘in Denver, Colorado, stands as a tragic metaphor for the 
nation’s military toxic waste problem. It is home to a decade’s worth of 


* See Thonybere, n. 2, p. 28. See also Timothy Shaw and Malcolm J. Grieve, “Africa and 
the Environment: The Political Economy of Resources”, African Review (Dar es Salaam), 
vol.9, no. 1, 1982, p. 104. 
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dumping of some of the most toxic chemicals known, including the 
byproducts of the production of nerve and mustard gas.” 


At a recent meeting of the Western Governors’ Association of the United 
States held in Las Vegas, Nevada, the Governors declared that the Federal 
Government “should not be allowed to use the Western States as a dumping- 
ground for nuclear wastes”.* In Europe and Japan, where space is so much 
more limited, it is practically impossible to bury toxic waste. For example, 
small industrialized countries like Denmark have decided that they cannot 
afford landfills any more as an effective method of hazardous waste disposal 
due to the scarcity of dumping sites. This is why much of the hazardous 
waste is being shipped to the countries of the Third World. 

Another major factor contributing to the rise in hazardous waste export- 
ation to Africa is the proliferation of environmental activists in the indus- 
trialized countries. Because of the devastating effects of toxic waste on 
public health, these activists are strongly against the construction of any 
more facilities for waste disposal, especially near population centres. For 
example, in the United States, particularly in Arizona, thanks to the public 
sensitivity to hazardous waste and the environmental awareness about the 
threat that such waste could pose to public health, there was a strong public 
Opposition to the proposed construction of a new disposal facility in the 
suburbs of Phoenix, Arizona, in 1991. Defending the siting of a waste 
disposal facility near population centres, the Regional Landfill Siting 
Committee in Arizona argued that “the farther away from population 
centres the landfill is built, the more it will cost to transport garbage 
there”.* 

One of the major factors influencing the exportation of toxic waste to the 
countries of the Third World is the increasingly tough and expensive 
antidumping and environmental legislation in the industrialized countries.” 
This makes the standard for corporate or commercial waste management 
in the industrialized countries almost impossible to meet. Environmental 
pressure groups and activists often lobby for environmental legislation and 
also influence consumer usage patterns in order to improve public health 
and conserve natural resources.” For example, the exorbitant costs of 


™ Seth Shulman, “Poisonous Defences”, Index on Censorship, nos 6-7, 1989, p. 38. 

P “Symington Sounds Alarming: Urges Western States to Fight Nuclear-Dump Ptans”, 
Anzona Republic (Phoenix, Arız.), 4 December 1992, p. B7. 

* See “Proposed Landfill Sites to Be Cut”, ibid., p. B7. 

” Michael Finge, “Dumping and Antidumping: The Rhetoric and Reality of Protection in 
Industrial Countnes”, World Bank Research Observer (Washington, D.C.), vol. 7, no. 2, July 
1992, p. 22. 

= See different documents prepered on environment by Greenpeace International, includ- 
ing the paper “International Trade in Toxic Waste” presented before a subcommittee of the 
Commuttee on Government Operations, 100th Congress, House of Representatives, 14 July 
1988, Washington, D.C. 
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meeting the strict disposal requirements imposed recently on American 
industries by the US Government have led to increased hiring of waste 
disposal companies to export waste material to the countries of the Third 
World, where the environmental laws are much less rigorous and the regula- 
tions are far less rigid. Besides, the administrative and institutional infra- 
structures in the countries of the Third World are conspicuously weak. 
From an economic perspective, the practice of waste export is efficient 
because it lowers the cost of production by avoiding waste treatment costs, 
such as landfilling, recycling, incinerating, and litigation costs resulting 
from the liability to pay damages in the event of an accident or incompetent 
waste management in the exporting countries. 

Profits are the chief motive of the exporting companies. The waste 
disposal industry is a more than $12 billion annual business in the industrial- 
ized countries. It is a business characterized by deception, dubious brokers, 
and middlemen, falsification of documents, forged import licences; fraud, . 
corruption, and fake companies which often exploit the ignorance of the 
African Governments and their economic predicament in order to do 
deadly business with them. In other words, waste disposal is a lucrative 
business if the waste merchants can prey successfully on their victims. It 
costs much more money to process and dispose of waste in the developed 
countries than in Africa. In fact it cost over $70 per ton in the United States 
in 1987 and $200-$2,500 a ton by 1990 to dispose of waste by means of 
either landfill or incinerator, but it costs only $3 to $40 a ton to dispose of 
the same amount of waste in Africa. 

A more serious factor motivating foreign companies to engage in illegiti- 
mate trade in toxic waste with the countries of Africa is that most African 
countries have little or no effective environmental legislation regarding 
toxic waste. The few African countries which have such legislation lack the 
economic resources needed to implement them. Moreover, the widespread 
poverty and corruption among Government officials in Africa make it easy 
for waste dealers to operate their business. In addition, there is Africa’s 
lack of technical knowhow about how they should deal with the toxic waste 
on cargo ships. As of today the African countries also do not possess the 
necessary managerial capacity for monitoring the activities of the waste- 
exporting countries effectively. They are also handicapped by the absence 
of the appropriate equipment. The situation is thus favourable for those 
engaged in the toxic waste business. 


Economic Factors Influencing the Dumping of 
Toxic Waste in Africa 


It is important for us to explore here the linkage between economic factors 
and environmental degradation in Africa. Contrary to the view generally 
held in the industrialized countries that ‘international trade in hazardous 
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waste is a legitimate trade motivated by market forces and that it benefits 
both parties, the willingness of some African countries to let their territories 
be used as dumping-ground for hazardous waste is due primarily to eco- 
nomic factors. The sharp increase in the negotiations relating to the 
dumping of hazardous waste in various African countries between 1986 
and 1988 coincides with the time when those countries were confronted by 
declining agricultural production, massive unemployment, retrench- 
ment, skyrocketing inflation, deepening economic misery, poverty, 
external indebtedness, widespread corruption, dwindling external assist- 
ance, closure of credit lines, ineffective Structural Adjustment Programmes 
(SAP), devaluation, and ethnic and political instability. Let us make a 
comparative analysis of some of these economic factors across national 
boundaries in Africa as they have a direct bearing on the dumping of toxic 
waste in Africa. 

The issue of dumping of toxic waste in Africa is best understood from the - 
global economic perspective, i.e., in terms of the North-South relationship. 
One of the contributing factors to environmental degradation in Africa is 
the legacy of colonial rule. Colonial economic policies have made the 
African economies subordinate to those of the industrialized countries. 
The international division of labour has resulted in an international trade 
imbalance. In addition to their role in the global economy as the pro- 
ducers of raw materials, the African economies are small in global 
terms. They are also highly specialized, usually exporting one or two 
commodities (raw materials) in the global market. Besides, owing to lack 
of diversification, they vulnerable to the changes taking place in 
international trade. For example, any sudden change in the prices of 
African export commodities always results in a decline in foreign revenue, 
payment imbalance, budget deficits, recession, depressed commodity prices, 
unfavourable terms of trade, and inflation. Over the last decade, most 
African economies have lost as much as 70 per cent of the purchasing 
power of their exports. Domestic savings are dwindling in the face of low 
living standards. This has.led to low capital accumulation. The fragment- 
ation of Africa into several countries has reinforced its economic dependence. 
The attainment of political independence by most African countries has 
not brought about economic and political development. It has instead 
intensified their economic dependence on the industrialized countries. 
More than thirty years after attaining political independence, the raw 
materials being exported by the African countries continue to receive low 

prices on the world market. On the other hand the prices of the manufac- 
tured goods that are imported are continually on the rise. Furthermore, the 
increase in the production and export of raw materials has led to an 
intensive utilization of nonrenewable natural resources, which in its turn 
has resulted in environmental degradation. Since attaining independence 
in the 1960s, the countries of Africa have faced sharp environmental 
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deterioration and resource depletion. It is true that being rich in natural 
resources, they have a great potential for economic growth. Unfortunately, 
however, these resources are being fully exploited not for the benefit of 
the African masses, but for the benefit of the corrupt African élite and 
the rich industrialized countries. Nigeria, for example, produces more 
than sufficient oil for its own consumption, and yet it is affected by high 
domestic prices and unreliable supplies. The African countries export 
twice as much food as they import, and yet there is famine and starvation in 
many parts of Africa.” According to Timothy Shaw, Africa has sufficient 
uranium ore to meet all of its conceivable technological and energy needs, 
but unfortunately these resources are rapidly being exploited and exported 
to the industrialized countries.” As long as Africa is economically dependent 
on the developed countries, and is unable to develop its technological 
capability to utilize its natural resources to its own advantage, the region 
will continue to be the backyard of the industrialized countries for the 
dumping of refuse. 

There is a correlation between the decline in agricyltural production in 
Africa and the trade in toxic waste there. Not only was agriculture the main 
source of revenue for the African countries in the 1950s and the 1960s, but 
it also accounted for over 80 per cent of employment opportunities. It, 
further, provided enough food for the teeming population in the urban’ 
areas. However, since the 1980s, food production has declined in many 
African countries, resulting in an increase in food importation and a 
decline in foreign revenue. The decline in agricultural productivity, the 
increase in food importation, and the decrease in foreign revenue have left 
African leaders with no choice but to undertake a desperate search for 
hard currency to run their economies. This is why a number of them have 
signed agreements with the merchants of toxic waste for the dumping of 
toxic waste on their territories. In Nigeria, for example, lack of an effective 
public policy has led to rural neglect, urban decay, and declining agricul- 
tural production. The standard of living there is consequently worse today 
than it was ten years ago. Like twentyfive other African countries, it is now 
faced with the problem of warding off famine and starvation. Prices of 
staple foods have risen sky-high and are beyond the reach of the common 
people. A Nigerian labourer has to put in work for more than a day in 
order to be able to take enough loaves of bread to feed his family with.” 
With low wages and a high inflation rate, it is very difficult, if not impossible, 
for a Nigerian university graduate whose average monthly salary is N700 


» On the failure of African agriculture, see Shaw and Grieve, n. 33, p. 110; Michael F. 
Lofchie, “Political and Economic Origins of African Hunger”, Journal of Modern African 
Studies (Cambridge), vol. 13, no. 4, 1977, pp 551-67; and Bill Rau, From Feast to Famine: 
Official Cures and Grassroots Remedies to Africa Food Cnsts (London: Zed Books, 1991) 

© Shaw and Grieve, n. 33, p. 111. 

4 “Hard Times Here”, African Concord (Lagos), 30 March 1992. 
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(US $23) a month to afford a new car costing on an average N200,000 (US 
$7,000) or an average-priced 12-inch colour television at N7,500 (US 
$250). It is also difficult to imagine a man who has passed just high school 
and whose average monthly salary is N300 (US $10) affording three meals 
a day, let alone meeting other expenses such as rent for accommodation and 
buying decent clothes for himself and for his own and his extended families. 
The economic standing of Nigeria is representative of most African countries. 
High inflation, unemployment, decline in agricultural productivity, and 
reduction in national revenue as a result of the sharp decline in exports 
have thus led some African countries to engage in international waste trade 
without considering its environmental implications. 

As their economies are much too weak, what with their large foreign 
debts and their declining productivity, most African countries are parti- 
cularly prone to accept waste imports in order to obtain the badly needed 
foreign exchange. Africa is now the most debt-distressed region in the 
warld. Its external debt is of the order of $282 billion. It accounted for 96.6 
per cent of the regional GDP in 1992. The debts are owed mostly to 
Western banks, Governments, and businesses. Servicing debts is by itself a 
major burden for most African countries. For example, Nigeria’s external 
debt increased from $15 billion in 1986 to over $39 billion in 1993. It now 
spends over 30 per cent of its foreign-exchange earnings on debt servicing.® 
Africa has borrowed so much from the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund that foreign institutions are now in a position to “recolonize” 
some countries on that continent by extracting more surplus capital from 
their economies and dictating financial decisions. Since 1985 most African 
countries have become net exporters of capital to the industrialized countries. 
The debt burden has resulted in a significant drain on the African countries; it 
has brought all development to a standstill. It has led to a depreciation of 
their national currencies, a drastic reduction in the food subsidies, a 
massive cut in public investment, a steep decline in Government hiring, 
leading to retrenchment and mass unemployment, and an increasing with- 
drawal of support for social and welfare services such as health care, 
education, and transportation. Some African currencies no longer enjoy 
international recognition as they are not easily convertible. The devalu- 
ation of the African currencies against the currencies of the industrial 
countries has also aggravated the financial problems of the African 
countries. Currency devaluation makes importation of foreign goods even 
less affordable than they were before devaluation. Notwithstanding the 
deteriorating economic conditions, the African countries must keep their 
obligations to their creditors. For example, owing to the burden of debt 
servicing, social spending in Senegal fell by 48 per cent in 1980-85.“ The 

© African Observer (New York), 18-31 May 1993, p. 20. 

3 See Samuel Aluko, “I Knew They Would Fail”, African Concord, 30 March 1992. 

- _“ See Sub-Saharan Africa: From Crisis to Sustainable Growth: A Long-Term Perspective 

Study (Washington, D.C.: The World Bank, 1989), pp. 20-22. 
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outflow of capital to the developed countries on account of debt service 
exacerbates human suffering, poverty, and starvation. In fact it has become 
such a drain on foreign exchange that most African regimes are unable to 
import the necessary spare parts to fix their capital and infrastructural 
projects. They just cannot import food to feed their teeming populations, 
or borrow money to pay the salaries of their employees. 

Abject poverty in Africa is a major factor prospering trade in toxic 
waste. Sub-Saharan Africa contains more than thirty of the world’s thirty- 
six poorest countries. There are hundreds of millions of people in Africa 
who are destitute, vulnerable, and unprotected. Between 1985 and 1990, 
the number of such people rose from 180 million to 216 million. According 
to the World Bank, almost half of the 630 million people in Africa live 
below poverty line. The average African has a daily spending power of just 
about a dollar. Then there are mass unemployment and retrenchment of 
workers. Lack of employment opportunities force the people to agree to 
do anything in order to survive. For example, in the wake of the toxic ` 
waste scandal in Nigeria, the Federal Government has threatened to award 
death penalty to any Nigerian caught collaborating with an international 
dealer in toxic waste. And yet, not many Nigerians feel deterred from 
working in toxic waste environments. As long as they are paid enough to 
meet their economic needs, they are willing to work. Asked in an interview 
whether the environmental disaster in Koko, Nigeria, had any effect on 
him, a Nigerian dockworker stated: 


Let us face reality. If a ship with toxic waste comes here right now, and I 
am well paid-for it, I will offload it. Do you know how much a chicken 
costs now? Do you know the price of a frozen fish or a bag of garri? My 
landlord just doubled my rent, and it has become hell for me to 
manage. I must tell you the truth, I even think of suicide at times. Yet I 
earn more than most dockworkers here. When you preach this message 
of environment and so on, many of us cannot survive without doing 
exactly those things you preach against. In any case, what options do we 
have? The Government has no concern for the poor. Inflation is killing 
all of us. Life is hard—very hard.“ 


Widespread poverty has made it easy for waste dealers to find accomplices 
through bribery and corruption. 

Many African regimes have adopted monetarist policies such as the 
Structural Adjustment Programme (SAP) prescribed by the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF), ostensibly to resolve some of these economic 
crises. Conditions laid down by the IMF for restructuring the African 
economies include: devaluation of the domestic currency, fewer import 


© See Thonvbere, n. 2, p. 26. 
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controls, reliance on the market for allocation of resources, cutbacks in 
public spending, removal of subsidies of various types, and privatization of 
State assets. However, SAP has failed to bring about economic recovery. 
Many African countries implementing SAP have had to face riots, political 
instability, cutbacks in social services, and deteriorating conditions in the 
educational and health services.“ Instead of providing solutions, SAP has 
aggravated the hardships. Some political economists have even described 
SAP as an obstacle to human development. For example, since the imple- 
mentation of SAP in 1987, the Nigerian economy has been confronted by a 
high rate of unemployment, a high rate of inflation, a negative growth rate, 

declining economic productivity, massive retrenchment of millions of 
workers, and deteriorating conditions in the social services.” 

Finally, the end of the Cold War has had an adverse effect on many 
African countries. With political relations between the East and the West 
improving in the period since the Cold War, economic disparities and 
technological gaps between the North and the South have widened. After 
the Second World War, much of the economic assistance to Africa was 
inspired by the ideological rivalry between the East and the West. How- 
ever, the end of the ideological struggle means reduction in foreign aid to 
Africa. The Group of 7 (G—7) has moved its resources to the East rather 
than to Africa. There is increasing closure of credit lines and opportunities 
for external support for the African countries. Foreign aid to Africa 
dropped from $2-3 billion in 1982 to $900 million in 1989. In the fiscal year 
1991, the United States gave $3.5 billion to Israel, $720 million to Panama, 
$227.5 million to Poland, $8 billion to Egypt, $1.7 million to Djibouti, and 
$2 million to Seychelles. It gave just $616 million to the fortytwo countries 
in sub-Saharan Africa. US aid is usually given to countries in which the 
United States has economic, military, political, and national security inter- 
ests. Since the collapse of the Soviet Union, it has given to the Common- 
wealth of Independent States an enormous amount. The G—7 has promised 
$24 billion to help Russia stabilize. The G-7 Summit held in Japan in July 
1993 promised to assist Russia with a lavish hand: it said it would give it $3 
bilion. The flow of Western aid has been diverted to the constituent 
countries of the former Soviet bloc. The African countries find less and less_ 
economic assistance coming to them. This is why many African countries 
resort to trade in toxic waste.* 


“ Timothy Shaw, “Africa’s Conjuncture: From Structural Adjustment to Self-Reliance”, 
Dalhousie Review (Halifax, Canada), vol. 68, nos. 1-2, spring/summer 1968; and Oman 
Abillah, “False Start? Structural Adjustment and African Political Economies”, ibid. 

7 Akpan H. Ekpo, “Economic Recovery and Self-Reliance in Nigeria: Imphcations for 
labour” Scandmavian Journal of Development Alternatives (Stockholm), vol. 11, no. 1, March 
1982, p. 81. 

“ See Ali Marii, Cee an ona neg Heinemann, 1990), 
pp. 1-3. 
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Conclusion 


Our aim in this article is not to apportion blame but to highlight major 
issues concerning environmental degradation and to focus on the dumping 
of toxic refuse in Africa. We have emphasized the sharp increase in the 
dumping of toxic waste in Africa since 1986 and shown how it is related to 
Africa’s deepening economic crisis. We have described how international 
toxic waste dealers have exploited Africa’s economic predicament and 
used its lands as dumping-ground for hazardous waste. We have, further, 
demonstrated how, in view of lack of environmental facilities in Africa for 
toxic waste treatment, the risks of dumping hazardous waste in Africa are 
far more devastating than in the industrialized countries. Morally, we have 
clearly pointed out how the shipment of hazardous waste to Africa is unfair 
even if the individuals or the Governments concerned allow their countries 
to be used as dumping-ground for various reasons. 

The dumping of toxic waste in Africa continues although the African 
Governments, the Economic Community of West African States 
(ECOWAS), the Organization of African Unity (OAU), and the United 
Nations Environment Programme (UNEP) have taken some steps to stop 
the trade. For example, in October 1992, West Africa reported an alleged 
dumping of 500,000 tons of toxic waste by an Italian firm in Somalia. 
Somalia is today a crisis-ridden country. It has a bloody civil war and 
starvation on its hands, and there is no national Government there to 
protect its national sovereignty against the international merchants of toxic 
waste. Again, in November 1992, West Africa reported that a Nigerian 
company based in Lagos had allegedly colluded with European firms to 
dump toxic waste in Nigeria.” Unless serious collective efforts are made to 
stop the practice, it is likely that most of Africa will be turned into one vast 
dumping-ground for hazardous waste. The environmental consequences of 
this development are most painful to contemplate. This is a matter seriously 
affecting the future generations of Africa. A solution must, therefore, be 
found by formulating effective public policies aimed at checking those who 
deal in toxic waste, by acquiring the necessary technology to monitor the 
trade in toxic waste, and by training the personnel needed to manage its 
operations. We need. more effective legislations and international laws 
backed -with effective implementation policies. More important, the African 
countries must make collective efforts to combat international trade in 
toxic waste. 3 

A number of legislations have been passed and policy interventions 
made to stop the dumping of toxic waste in Africa, but there is little 
likelihood that these measures will achieve their stated goals. Unlike air, 
water, and other forms of transboundary pollution, the export of toxic 


” See “Toxic Waste Alert”, West Africa, 16-22 November 1992, p. 1974. 
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waste is a practice that can be controlled and regulated by laws. As the 
practice is transboundary in nature, it calls for collective action by the 
member countries of the ECOWAS and the OAU. 

The Government of Nigeria responded to the dumping of toxic waste in 
Koko in 1987-88 by promulgating a decree (No. 58 of 30 September 1988) 
prescribing a penalty of N100,000 (about $3,400), or 10 years’ imprison- 
ment, or both, for those involved in trade in toxic waste, and a fine of 
N500,000 (about $17,000) for corporate entities caught in shipping toxic 
waste to Nigeria.” At the regional level, the ECOWAS leaders made it a 
criminal offence for any individual, group, or organization in West Africa 
to facilitate the dumping of dangerous waste.*' With the approval of other 
West African leaders, the President of Nigeria, General Babangida, estab- 
lished what is called a Dumpwatch designed to monitor dumping activity 
in West Africa. The OAU too responded promptly to the sharp increase in 
the dumping of toxic waste in Africa. The OAU Summit of May 1988 
condemned and outlawed the dumping of toxic waste in Africa. On 25 May 
1988 African Foreign Ministers, through the OAU, pledged to stop the 
dumping of foreign waste in Africa. They also passed a resolution against 
the dumping of toxic waste anywhere on African soil. However, they failed 
to reach unanimous agreement on any effective mechanism for monitoring 
waste movements throughout Africa. At the global level, the United 
Nations Environment Programme formulated a universal, standard policy 
for trade in toxic waste.” It called for a ban on any largescale export of 
toxic waste from Europe to the developing countries. It also established 
the Basel Convention to control and monitor any transboundary move- 
ments of hazardous waste and its disposal. 

The main barrier to combating toxic waste dumping in Africa is the 
divergence of views as to whether trade in toxic waste is a legitimate trade 
or not. Some industrialized countries favour free trade in waste. They feel 
that a total ban on such trade would be impossible to enforce. In contrast, 
the countries of the Third World demand a total ban on trade in toxic waste 
across international boundaries, pointing out the differences in technological 
and environmental infrastructure between the North and the South. They 
also support the idea of a ban because they know that such trade cannot be 
monitored or controlled effectively by the developing countries.” 


™ See Federal Republic of Nigeria Official Gazette (Lagos), vol. 75, no. 89, 30 December 
1988. 

a Schissel, n. 9, p. 47. 

2 For a comprehensive review of the environmental regulations made at the international 
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In conclusion, it is very doubtful if any of the measures mentioned above 
will stop the dumping of toxic waste in Africa so long as there is acute 
economic hardship on the continent. The growing debt problems in the 
region will have to be solved so as to enable the African countries to 
maintain their sovereignty. The increasing involvement of the African 
regimes in debt crises makes it extremely difficult for them to reach 
effective decisions on regulation of toxic waste.“ Most importantly, policy 
interventions which enforce policies on environmental degradation present 
these regimes with a number of problems: they will have to implement 
many environmental policies and regulations for control of the disposal of 
hazardous waste; arrange for the funding required for the use of environ- 
mentally safe methods of disposal of toxic waste which they lack at present; 
appoint adequately trained staff equipped with knowledge of the best ways 
of handling toxic waste; and ensure that the Governmental agencies and 
personnel deployed for the purpose are free enough from corruption to do 
their duties. These conditions must be established. 


August 1993 


4 David Goodman and Michael Redclift, Environment and Development m Latin America: 
The Polincs of Sustainability (New York: Manchester University Press, 1991), pp. 15-18. 


Environmental Impact Assessment: An 
Analysis of the Canadian Experience 


KAMTA PRASAD 


This article analyses the salient features of environmental impact assess- 
ment (EIA) in Canada, which is one of the leading countries in this 
respect, having the second longest experience of EIA in the world. Starting 
with a brief reference to the evolution of EIA, the article goes on to make a 
critical review of the Canadian experience. It then discusses the emerging 
trends and draws lessons for a country like India. The article is based not 
only on published material but also on written comments received from, 
and personal discussions held with, a large member of experts and practi- 
tioners of the subject in Canada in September—October 1991. 


Evolution and Scope 
Evolution 


Canada was among the first few countries in the world to realize the 
importance of the environment and to make EIA a part of the develop- 
mental process. As is well known by now, EIA originated with the National 
Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) passed in the United States in 1969. 
Canada soon followed. In 1970 itself the Canadian Federal Government 
established a task force to study the environmental impact policy and 
procedures. The formalization of the process in Canada took place on 20 
December 1973, when the Environmental Assessment and Review Process 
(EARP) was initiated at the Federal level and the Federal Environmental 
Assessment Review Office was established. The Federal Environmental 
Assessment and Review Office has played a key role in the implementation, 
evolution, and refinement of EJA in Canada. 
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The lead taken by the Federal Government was soon followed by the 
provincial Governments. In 1975 Ontario passed the first comprehensive 
piece of EIA legislation—the Environmental Assessment Act. By the end 
of the 1970s most Canadian provinces had either EIA legislation or policy 
accompanied by increasingly effective and integrated procedures. 

Meanwhile the Federal process was adjusted by a second Cabinet deci- 
sion on 15 February 1977 and reaffirmed in the Government Organization 
Act (1979). The Federal EARP was strengthened and updated on 22 June 
1984 when the Environmental Assessment and Review Process Guidelines 
were issued by an Order in Council under the Government Organization 
Act. This order superseded previous Cabinet decisions, and it has been in 
force since then despite the numerous difficulties encountered and defici- 
encies noticed in its operation. The process is currently under review, and 
changes are likely to be effected in the near future. 

Earlier, in January 1984, the Federal Government had taken another 
important step when it established the Canadian Environmental Assess- 
ment Research Council (CEARC) as a major national institution for 
promoting the study and analysis of EIA and for generating new ideas and 
approaches thereon. This Council consists of twelve members drawn from 
the Federal and provincial Governments, the private sector, and the uni- 
versity community. It promotes research to improve the scientific, technical, 
and procedural bases of EJA. It has played a significant part in initiating 
studies in the areas of application of ELA to Government policy and health 
issues, improvement in monitoring and post-project analysis, mitigation 
and compensation, risk assessment and cumulative environmental assess- 
ment, etc. 


Nature of Regulatory Framework 


Owing to a general apprehension found in Canadian public administration 
for legalistic approaches to emerging policy fields, the Canadian Govern- 
ments had relied by and large upon guidelines to provide the required 
direction. Thus, by the end of the 1970s, all eleven Governments in 
Canada had Ministries responsible for environmental matters, including 
EIA; only two had passed legislation for the purpose; the other nine relied 
on administrative or executive decisions. The Canadian EIA process thus 
differed from that in the United States in having no legislated basis and, 
therefore, in not being enforceable through courts. A change is, however, 
taking place. More on this later. 


Nature and Contents of ELA 


The exact nature of EIA is still a matter of debate: it is being interpreted in 
a variety of ways depending on the conceptual and institutional frameworks in 
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which people operate. To the applied scientists, EIA is an application of 
rigorous methodologies and analytical techniques. To some of the general 
public, it is an exercise ın public consultation and a means of addressing 
social issues. To the decisionmakers, whether in the Government or in the 
private sector, ıt provides a measure of the potential changes in environ- 
mental and social conditions resulting from developmental proposals.' 

The content of EIA has witnessed a gradual change over the last two 
decades: 


In its early phases, EIA was a somewhat static description of the 
biological and physica] resources that could be affected by a project. 
Mitigatory measures required to ameliorate these impacts were generally 
restricted to regulatory controls such as waste management. Partially in 
response to public pressure, the scope of project assessment has expanded 
to include social and community concerns, i.e., social impact assessment 
(SIA), broader environmental resource issues such as aesthetics, sustained 
productivity of fish and wildlife resources; and policy questions such as 
project need. project alternatives and compensation for non-mitigable 
environment losses.’ 


Jurisdictional Coverage 


The Federal process covers projects undertaken directly by a Federal 
initiating department. These projects may have an environmental effect on 
an area of Federal responsibility such as national parks or lands located on 
areas (including offshore) administered by the Federal Government and 
for which the Federal Government makes a financial commitment. Thus a 
proponent other than a Federal Government Department or agency may 
also come under the Federal EARP because of funding, property, or 
possibly regulatory considerations. The provincial laws and regulations 
cover matters falling within provincial jurisdiction. 

The framing of laws/regulations by different authorities independently of 
one another has, however, created problems of both gaps and overlaps 
between environmental assessment processes of different jurisdictions. As 
a result, it is possible for a proposal with potentially significant environ- 
mental effects to escape full and rigorous assessment or to be subjected to 
unnecessarily duplicative procedures. For example, public reviews of pro- 
posals which also fall under the mandate of the National Energy Board 
have resulted in duplication. This issue, therefore, is receiving attention 


' Canadian Environmental Assessment Research Council, Philosophy and Themes of 
Research (Hull, Qué., 1986), p.1. 

7 Canadian Environmental Assessment Research Council, Evaluating Environment Impact 
Assessment. An Action Prospectus (Hull, Qué., 1988), p- 1. 
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during the current phase of proposed reform. One proposal is to constitute 
joint panels of the authorities concerned. 


Inter-Governmental Variations 


Any attempt to analyse the ELA process in Canada has to reckon with the 
fact that each of the eleven Federal and provincial Governments has 
chosen to interpret and implement an EIA process somewhat differently, 
depending on location, circumstancès, and the specific institutional frame- 
work: 


In the case of some goveraments, environmental impact assessment is 
required only for government developments. Projects initiated by the 
private sector are excłuded. In other jurisdictions, environmental impact 
assessment is required for specified development activities and, in some 
cases, all major developments. Even though there does not appear to be 
a universal rule of application, the nature of the development, its size 
and scale of impact, its potential hazard, and its public sensitivity are 
major factors in determining whether an environmental impact assess- 
ment is required. The procedure used in the review of assessments and 
the level at which decisions are taken on major developments vary 
among governments. In some instances, separate and independent review 
panels are created; in others, interdisciplinary reviews are undertaken 
throughout the government.’ 


Notwithstanding the above differences, there is much that is common. 
Moreover, in recent years, there has been a trend towards greater 
standardization of ELA across Canada. Broadly speaking, the overall situ- 
ation is best depicted by the Federal process as laid down in the Guidelines 
of 1984 (referred to earlier). Further discussion in this article, therefore, 
takes place mainly in the context of the Federal provisions related to EIA. 


The Federal EIA Process 


The EARP has two phases: initial assessment and public review. The 
details of these are summarized in Figures 1 and 2. 


Process of Selfassessment 


Initial assessment, which is mandatory for all Government projects, starts 
with screening. It involves the proponent of a project itself making a 


3 H. Thiessen, “Environmental Impact Assessment Methodologies m Cansda”, in Exveron- 
mental Impact Assessment (New York: Pergamon Press, for the United Nations, 1981), p. 32. ' 
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preliminary examination of the project’s possible effects on the environ- 
ment. This step results in any of the four possible options: (a) The project 
is treated as cleared if it has no environmental problems or the adverse 
effects can be mitigated with known technology. The mitigating measures 
thereupon form part of the project. Most of the projects come under this 
category. (b) If the potentially adverse environmental effects are significant 
and cannot be mitigated, or if public concern is such that a public review is 
desirable, then the Minister of the initiating Department must refer the 
Proposal to the Minister of the Environment for a review by an independent 
Environmental Assessment Panel, the details of which would be provided 
later on. (c) If the potentially adverse environmental effects are unaccept- 
able, then the initiating Department must either modify and reassess the 
project, or abandon it. (d) If the project is such that it is not possible to 
determine its environmental effects by routine screening or without further 
study, then the proponent carries out (often with the assistance of a private 
consultant) an Initial Environmental Evaluation (IEE). Depending upon 
the results of this exercise, the initiating Department may then adopt any 
of the three courses of action outlined earlier. The initial assessment 
decisions are published regularly by the Federal Environmental Assessment 
Review Office. They are, therefore, accessible to the public, and members 
of the public can respond if they so choose. 

EIA is thus essentially a voluntary process, selfassessed and selfadmin- 
istered. The selfassessment process, while it helps promote Departmental 
responsibility for environmental matters, can be considered appropriate 
only if it is implemented rigorously and consistently: “The inducement to 
comply is backed only by the fear of public exposure of those who are 
cavalier or negligent.”* Such an inducement, however, has been found to 
be inadequate. Exemptions abound. Commenting on the state of affairs in 
Ontario, an expert found the history of exemptions in that province to be a 
sad one: “As an issue the exemptions nearly ruined the credibility of the 
EIA process” there.’ Many submitters to the Study Group on Public 
Review (1988) drew attention to the poor implementation of the initial 
assessment phase. “Sometimes there was no environmental screening at 
all. In other cases, the environmental screening was not rigorous enough; 
proposals which should have been referred for a public review were not.” 

The current approach, therefore, is open to the exercise of arbitrary and 


* Thomas Meredith, “Environmental Impact Assessment and Monitoring”, in Bruce Mit-, 
chell, ed., Resources Management and Development (Toronto, Ont.: Oxford University 
Press, 1991). 

3 See letter dated 8 October 1991 from Dr, Roger Suffling of the Faculty of Environmental 
Studies, School of Urban and Regional- Planning, Urtiversity of Waterloo; Canada, to the 
present author. 

* Government of Canada, Ministry of Supply and Services, Report of the Study Group on 
Environmental Assessment Hearing Procedures (Ottawa, Ont , 1988), p. 38. 
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unfair discretion by the agencies implementing the process. The question is 
how to ensure accountability, transparency, and openness. This has led to 
a demand for a closer system of checks and balances, including a legisla- 
tive basis. Suggestions made include taking up a random sample of 
exempted projects for review, prescribing sound standard-screening criteria, 
an appeal process, and some form of public involvement even at that stage, 
including public disclosure of information before the final decisions are 
made. 


Process of Public Review 


Projects neither cleared nor abandoned during the initial assessment phase 
have to go through a further and much more detailed examination process 
by an independent expert body known as the Environmental Assessment 
Panel. Such a panel is appointed by the Minister of the Environment, and 
its report is submitted directly to him. The Minister also specifies its terms 
of reference. A new panel consisting of four to six members is constituted 
for each review. These are often drawn, except for the Chairman, from 
outside the Government. 

Panel reviews are usually quite lengthy and Coie The panel issues 
specific guidelines for the preparation of the project’s Environmental 
Impact Statement (EIS) by the proponent, examines the EIS submitted to 
determine the potentially adverse environmental impacts, and, at the end 
of the review, offers its recommendations to the Government in a detailed 
report that is also made public. Decisions on these recommendations are 
made by the Minister of the Environment and the Minister of the initiating 
or sponsoring Department. 

Like any other committee, the panel seeks information, comments, and 
advice from experts and from the Government. What distinguishes its 
work and invests its findings and recommendations with considerable 
importance, however, is the elaborate public information and consultation 
programme that it conducts. It holds public meetings, including hearings, 
to obtain comments and opinions from the people of the areas affected by 
the project concerned. These hearings are neither judicial nor quasi- 
judicial: they are as informal and flexible as possible. 

The aspect related to public involvement in ELA is unique. And it is 
crucial enough to merit detailed examination. Before, however, we take it 
up for such examination we need to pay attention to certain other aspects. 
First, the system of a proponent preparing an EIS usually with the help of 
the consultants appointed by him tends to tilt the EIS in favour of the 
proponent.’ Whether the consultants should be appointed by the panel 
itself in the interest of greater objectivity is, therefore, an important issue. 


1 This was the viewpoint of Dr. A. Tanner in personal discussion with the present author. 
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Also relevant is the measure of cooperation one gets from the proponent. 
Second, while the panel is free to recommend approval or modification or 
rejection of a project as it deems fit, experience suggests that the option af 
rejection is rarely exercised. Sometimes even this is circumvented by the 
Government as happened recently-in the case of ALPAC, a paper and pulp, 
mill of the Alberta provincial Government to be located at Athabases in 
Alberta. A review panel recommended that it should be abandoned. 
However, the Government, keen to establish it, made some changes in the 
mean time and appointed another panel, which cleared it. Third, while the 
initial assessment is mandatory for all Government projects, panel reviews 
are undertaken for a very small proportion (about 0.1 per cent) of them. 
Even then there are many significant studies—as, for example, the impact 
studies on the Boundary Bay Airport near Vancouver, B.C., oil exploration 
off the western coast of Canada, oil drilling in the Beaufort Sea, oil 
shipping through Lancaster Sound and Gas Trans-shipment along the Alaska - 
Highway, uranium refineries at several locations, new port facilities near 
Montréal, Qué., gas exploration on Sable Island, fighter-plane training by 
the North Atlantic -Treaty Organization over Labrador, and service facil- 
ities for Hibernia oil in St. John’s. These studies highlight the role of EIA 
in Canada, and they have increased its acceptability in the country and 
outside. 


Overall Effectiveness 


How effective has EIA been in Canada? This question can be examined in 
the light of the twin criteria of fairness and efficiency. The former refers to 
the extent to which the assessment process accommodates the needs, 
concerns, and values of all the parties interested; the latter is concerned 
with the scientific and technical aspects which help in determining the 
degree of accuracy of predictions of magnitude and scope of impacts and the 
extent to which mitigatory and compensatory measures can reduce adverse 
impacts to achieve the publicly stated management objectives. Some com- 
ments on the first aspect have already been given; more on this as well as 
other aspects will be given below. The conclusion that emerges is that while 
fairly satisfactory administrative procedures, including those related to 
public participation, have been developed and refined to meet the criterion 
of fairness, the quality of the scientific and technical analysis employed to 
predict and evaluate alternatives in ELA has remained “pedestrian”.’ As 
Beansland and Duinker have pointed out after a very comprehensive study 


* Report of the Study Group on Environmental Assessment Hearing Procedures, n. 6, p 6. 

* J.B.R Whitney and V.W. Maclaren, “A Framework for the Assessment of ELA Methodo- 
logies”, in J.B.R. Whitney and V.W. Maclaren, eds., Environmental Impact Assessment: The 
Canadian Expenence (Toronto, Ont.: University of Toronto, Institute for Environmental 
Studies, 1985), p. 1. 
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of EIA in Canada: “Environmental impact assessment in Canada has 
evolved into a fairly complicated socio-political phenomenon involving 
extensive administrative support systems. However, there is a growing 
concern within the assessment community that the scientific reguirements 
and implications of such highly developed administrative procedures have 
not received similar attention.” The above remarks, though made in 
1983, more or less hold good even now as we shall presently see. 


Monitoring and Planning for Environmental Management 


Monitoring and followup, which we may regard as the third phase of EIA, 
have received little attention so far, so that project implementation, as of 
today, is “poorly coordinated with environmental assessment and review of 
proposals” ." There is an increasing recognition of the importance of environ- 
mental monitoring. It has even been suggested that environmental monitor- 
ing should be carried out on a regular basis. A compliance report should 
also be prepared upon the completion of projects. And it should be a 
public document. The environmental management plan for projects that 
are characterized by complexity and uncertainty of predictions during the 
pre-project assessment should be flexible so that appropriate adjustments 
may be made in the light of the emerging scenarios. And the procedures 
for dealing with unanticipated effects should form part of any environment 
management plan. 


Public Participation in EIA 


Considerable public participation at all stages of the panel review phase of 
the EIA process is one of the most distinguishing features of the Canadian 
system. Very early in the review process, the panel staff undertake an 
information programme to let the public know of the nature of the review 
and to seek their opinion while preparing the guidelines which the panel 
has to issue. These guidelines, after they are finalized, are made public at 
the same time that they are forwarded to the proponent. Once the EIS is 
completed, and after allowing sufficient time for public and Government 
review, the panel holds public meetings normally in the area affected by 
the project. It also solicits written comments on the project and distributes 
them widely prior to the hearings. It places advertisements periodically in 
the media, advising the public of progress of and procedures for the 


* Gordon E Beansland and Peter N. Dumker, An Ecological Framework for Environmental 
Impact Assessment in Canada (Hahfax, Nova Scotia: Institute for Resource and Development 
Studies, Dalhousie Univermty, Canada, 1983), p 1 

n Government of Canada, Federal Environmental Assessment Review Office, The National 
Consultanon Workshop on Federal Environmental Assessment Reform: Report of Proceedings 
(Ottawa, Ont., 1988), p. 18. 
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review, location of viewing centres (libraries, Government offices) that 
contain information on the project, and the time and location of public 
meetings. The meetings with the public may be held at various stages of the 
process—as, for example, to receive comments on the guidelines, to review 
and determine any major deficiencies in the EIS, and to receive final 
comments on the project. The proponent is also encouragéd to inform the 
public of the implications of the project. In due course the Government 
releases the report of the panel to the public. 
Public participation in EIA in Canada has, during the last few years, 
been strengthened substantially through a system known as Intervener 
Funding under which the proponent or the Government provides funds to 
the public to enable them to participate more effectively in the EIA 
process. These funds can be used for such purposes as hiring the services of 
experts, getting relevant data and information, attending meetings, etc. 
The system, quite unique to Canada, started in a somewhat piecemeal 
manner, in the mid-1980s. Earlier it was nonobligatory and partial, being 
` limited to natives or certain community organizations. Since August 1990 
the Federal Government has extended it to cover all categories. Intervener 
Funding has also been introduced in many of the provinces. This novel and 
very useful measure, however, needs to be strengthened still further. The 
scale of funding, for example, has to.be quite large if the public are to be 
enabled to compete effectively, i.e., on a par with the proponent.” So far it 
has not been adequate. Moreover, while the proponent may contribute 
funds, control over their disbursement (to whom, when, and how) should 
lie with some independent agency like the Government or the panel itself. 
In this context an observation made by an expert is revealing: he said that 
proponents tended to withdraw funding support for native groups whenever 
they became effective critics.” It is good that very recently the Federal 
Environmental Assessment Review Office (FEARO) has been given the 
responsibility of operating funds at the Federal level. A similar system 
could be introduced in the provinces also. 

How effective has been the public participation process in ELA? Accord- 
ing to A.P. Grima, “the outcomes of public involvement have been uncer- 
tain”. Public participation has been “a matter of trial and error or even 
merely lip-service and window-dressing”.“ And, according to an expert 
group, “quite often public hearings are scheduled for the sole purpose of 

. defending and gaining acceptance for decisions which have already been 
made but over which dissatisfaction has been expressed”." On the other 
hand some case studies show how “the public has influenced project site 


2 Report of the Study Group on Environmental Assessment Hearing Procedures, n. 6, p. 35. 

» Letter dated 8 October 1991 from Dr. Roger Suffling to the present author, n. 5. 

= AP Grima, “Participatory Rites. Integrating Pubbe Involvement in Environmental 
Impact Assessment”, in Whitney and Maclaren, n. 9, p. 33. 

-Report of the Study Group on Environmental Assessment Hearng Procedures. n. 6, p. 1. 
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selection, effectively questioned the need for development action, and 
required the investigation of a particular proposal to be extended to 
include consideration of resource use in a much broader geographical 
area”.“ A major study conducted in 1985 by an independent consultant 
io concluded that the recommendations made by environmental assess- 
ment panels had resulted in significant adjustments in the projects.” There 
are even examples of projects rejected after a public review—as, for 
example, the Saskatchewan Uranium Fluroide Plant, the Northumberland 
Straits Fixed Link Crossing, and ALPAC—although, as pointed out earlier, 
the option to reject a project is generally disfavoured. And this is not 
without reason. After all, it is not usually expedient to abandon a project 
that is likely to yield many benefits especially after its implementation has 
already commenced (as often happens by the time a panel meets). 

Identification of data gaps and availability of new and more reliable data 
are among the additional and more frequently cited benefits of the parti- 
cipatory process. Other advantages include the ability to ensure environ- 
mental safeguards for cumulative effects, better conflict management in 
the project area, and the finding of creative solutions for complex prob- 
lems.“ Besides, a public hearing is also a highly educative: mechanism for 
the public.” According to the Study Group on Public Review, most citizens 
consulted by it throughout Canada expressed confidence and satisfaction in 
“a flexible, simple, direct, and informal environmental public hearing 
process” and desired no change in these attributes of the existing process. 
The Study Group concluded that “the disadvantages of the public review 
process are offset considerably by its advantages”.” 

Even then the role and the quality of the participatory process in ELA 
can be improved further. Current thinking in Canada in both official and 
nonofficial circles is geared in favour of wider and more effective public 
participation. Several proposals have come up in this regard.” Some af 
them deserve notice here. The Government should accord more serious 
consideration to any public request for an independent public review of 
a project. If it does not do so, then the initiating Minister should be 
required to give reasons within a specified period of time for rejecting the 
request. Public participation would be more effective if the recently intro- 
duced assistance through Intervener Funding is made truly universal and 


M F.C. Hurtubise and R G. Connelly, “Public Participation in Canadian Environmental 
Assesameht and Review Process”, in Environmenial Impact Assessment, n. 3, p. 279. 

" Government of Canada, Ministry of Supply and Services, Reforming Federal Environ- 
mental Assessment: A Discusston Paper (Ottawa, Ont., 1987), p. 13. 

™ Praxis, Planning and Implementing Public Involvement Programs Executive Overview 
(Calgary, Alberta, Canada, 1988) 

* This was the viewpoint of Dr. R. Anderson, Gis EEEE EE E E in 
personal discussion with the present author. 

™ Report of the Study Group on Environmental Assessmen! Hearing Procedures, n. 6, p. 1. 

2 Reforming Federal Environmental Assessment: A Discusston Paper, n. 17, pp. 17-21. 
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effective by implementing the suggestions offered earlier. Yet another 
suggestion is to grant more powers to panels and to prescribe a reasonable 
timeframe for the Government to decide on their recommendations. Some 
observers want opportunities for public involvement to be provided at the 
stage of the initial assessment itself. An appeal mechanism is necessary to 
respond to public concerns, including those regarding proposals that are 
exempt from further assessment. Alternative methods should be devised 
for dispute settlement in the initial asseasment process, based on negoti- 
ation. 


Methodological Aspects of ELA 
Lack of Standardization 


In contrast with the reasonably well-defined administrative procedures, there 
are no firm guidelines as to the scientific content and methodology of 
EIA. Asa result, the proponent of any project and his EIA consultants are 
generally uncertain about the scientific standards which would finally be 
adopted by the reviewers made up of administrators and their scientific 
advisers. In order to overcome this deficiency, the CEARC in its Action 
Prospectus of 1988 made out a case for the development of standardized 
methodology or a guide for both regulatory and nonregulatory components 
of ELA. The proposed guide should lay down reference standards for 
acquiring environmental data and the analytical techniques to be used. The 
CEARC of course recognized that the evaluation methodology must be 
flexible and dynamic to cover the range of impact assessments faced by 
most jurisdictions. It, therefore, suggested that the proposed guide “could 
standardize the data requirements for evaluating ‘routine’ impacts as much 
as possible so that more money and manpower can be invested in evaluat- 
ing ‘non-routine’ project impacts where necessary”.” 


Inadequate Scoping 


Though comprehensive the EISs-do not determine the priorities to be 
accorded to concerns. According to Beansland and Duinker, they provide 


comprehensive but superficial coverage of all elements of the environ- 
ment, regardless of their relevance to project decisions. The review of 
more than 30 Canadian environmental impact statements showed that, 
in general, they lacked a recognizable investigative design within which 


2 Evaluating Environmental Impact Assessment: An Action Prospectus, n. 2, p. 4. 
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ecological relationships could be studied. Rarely was there a central 
conceptual or analytical theme to guide the collection and interpretation 
of data.” 


In other words, “extensive coverage of all issues takes precedence over a 
more focussed but rigorous examination of those which appear most criti- 
cal”. Writing subsequently, David W.I. Marshall, et al. found the EISs 
“too general and all-inclusive”: they called them “shopping lists of undiffer- 
entiated concerns”. As a result the “EISs tend to be encyclopedic and 
address all issues, whether important or not”.” This also raises the cost and 
makes it difficult to focus the review on key questions. 


Cause—Effect Relationships 


The assessment of impacts also suffers from inadequacies of scientific 
knowledge: “In the physical sciences, and for some aspects of the biological 
sciences, the nature of major environmental effects of projects has usually 
been predicted correctly at least in a general sense, but errors in predicting 
the magnitude or rate of change are common.”” The degree of accuracy 
and reliability is much less with respect to some aspects of social and 
biological systems largely on account of inadequate understanding of cause- 
effect relationships;” so much so that some scholars advocate the use of 
adaptive management techniques whereby cause-effect relationships are 
monitored after the projects are executed and adjustments made to project 
designs or appropriate mitigative measures taken to meet the stated object- 
ives.” 


Cumulative Impacts 


The EISs are concerned mainly with first order effects, which are relatively 
easy to predict. Multistage or cumulative impacts are hardly taken into 
account. Over the years Governments, proponents, and the public have 
associated EIA with an individual project viewed in isolation from other 
projects in the same areas. As a result, EIA ignores the additive effects of 
repeated developments in the same ecological systems and changes in the 


» Beansland and Duinker, n 10, p. 2. 

H Ibid., p. 21., , 

8 David W.I Marshall, Willam A Rose, and Barry Sadler, “On Scoping ın EARP” 
(Vancouver, B C.: FEARO Draft Report, 1986). 

> Evaluaung Environmental Impact Assessment. An Action Prospectus, n 2, p. 3. 

7 Ibid. 
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behaviour of ecological systems in response to increasing levels of pertur- 
bation. It also deals inadequately with precedent-setting developments 
which stimulate other activities—activities which would not otherwise have 
met with Government approval. 

This deficiency of ELA is, however, not se open to Canada alone: it is 
found throughout the world. What is noteworthy about Canada is that the 
authorities have already realized the need for cumulatve impact assessment. 
As a result. considerable research and administrative effort are directed to 
the task of finding the appropriate means of incorporating cumulative 
impacts. In February 1985 CEARC, in cooperation with the US National 
Research Council, organized-a workshop on this issue in Toronto. CEARC 
has since promoted research and held regional-level workshops on this 
subject. It has also brought out publications highlighting the findings and 
recommendations thereof.” The proposed new Federal Act requires cumu- 
lative assessment to form part of project assessment. It may also be 
mentioned that Ontario Hydro had requests to undertake such assessment 
for their planned development of twelve hydroelectric projects in the 
Moose River basin in Northeastern Ontario.” The task is, however, quite 
complex. Several methodological issues have to be tackled before cumulative 
effects can be incorporated in EIA. 


Economic Analysis of Impacts 


EIA as practised in Canada is mainly in physical terms rather than economic. 
In consonance with this, the personnel in charge of the EIA process are 
mostly engineers or biologists. Neither the FEARO nor any other Federal 
office nor the provincial ones concerned with ELA have a body of economic 
experts with them. The economic analysis that takes place during EIA is 
concerned mainly with the effects of projects on income, employment, and 
Government revenue. Cost—benefit analysis (CBA) of environmental 
impacts is hardly undertaken. Even mitigating costs are not properly taken 
care of. Cost—benefit analysis if undertaken is usually done before taking 
up EIA. As a result, an integrated evaluation of environmental impact 
does not take place. The EIA that results gives information on a number of 
items, judgement on whose tradeoffs has to be made from subjective 
considerations. This might suit the decisionmakers since it provides them 
with enough scope for dispensing patronage. It does not, however, lead to 
an integrated evaluation of environmental impact, which is what is needed 
for optimal results. Overcoming this deficiency would need a two-pronged 


* Canadian Environmental Impact Research Council, Cumulative Effects Assessment: A 
Context for Further Research and Development (Hull, Qué., 1987). 

P RJ Malvern, W.M. Paterson, and LF Cattrysse, Ontano Hydro’s Experience wuh 
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attack. First, CEARC should initiate a programme of research for strength- . 
ening the application of CBA. Second, provincial and Federal Govern- 


ments should have some specialized body with the requisite authority and n 


accountability for evaluating ènvironmental impacts in economic terms. 
EIA of Government Policies and Programmes 


EIA in Canada as in other parts of the world has been concerned only with 
projects and not with policies and programmes. A project ELA concentrates 
on local environmental effects, including mitigation of adverse anticipated 
impacts. While this approach has been successful at mitigating specific 
instances of environmental degradation, such as urban air pollution, it has 
not prevented environmental deterioration in the form of acid rain, the 
spread of toxic chemicals, the degradation of agricultural soils, the destruc- 
tion of wildlife habitat, the depletion of the ozone layer, and climatic 
change. These have worsened in the last two decades despite conducting 
EIA and applying the resulting mitigative measures. 

There has, therefore, been an increasing realization in Canada that 
project-based EIAs alone would not be sufficient to stop environmental 
degradation. These need to be supplemented by taking account of environ- 
mental factors in Government policies and programmes. At the international 
level, one of the first attempts made in this direction was the publication of 
the World Conservation Strategy in 1980 by the International Union for 
the Conservation of Nature, the United Nations Environment Programme, 
and the World Wildlife Fund. The World Commission on Environment 
and Development in its report submitted in 1987 also made a forceful plea 
for integrating environmental protection with economic development at 
the policy level. According to the Commission, sustainable development 
requires that the ecological dimensions of policy be considered at the same 
time as the economic, trade, energy, agricultural, industrial, and other 
dimensions. In Canada the need to integrate economic and environmental 
decisions was first pointed out in 1985 by the Royal Commission on 
Economic Union and Development Prospects for Canada (the Macdonald 
Commission). In 1987 the National Task Force on Environment and Eco- 
nomy recommended evaluation of the environmental implications of various 
policy and programme options before making economic development deci- 
sions. According to a recent Canadian report, “the rationale for considering 
environmental factors explicitly in the policy-making process has become 
widely-accepted since 1980. The issue is now a methodological one: how 
should environmental factors be integrated into the policy-making pro- 
cess?”™ In fact, in June 1990, the Federal Cabinet decided to undertake 


” François Bregha, Jamie Benidickson, Don Gamble, Tom Shilington, and Ed Weick, 
The Integration of Environmerital Considerations into Government Pobcy (Hull, Qué.: Canadian 
Environmental Assessment Research Council, 1990), p. 2. 
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EIA of policies also. The Canadian Environmental Assessment Research 
Council too commissioned research studies to examine the various aspects 
of this issue and give suggestions. As a result, some advance has been made 
in this respect. ` l i 

Integrating environmental considerations into the policymaking process, 
however, is quite a difficult task. It raises several issues.” At what policy 
level should environmental factors be considered? Who should be respon- 
sible for this integration? What environmental criteria should be applied in 
the formulation and assessment of policy? How should environmental 
considerations be incorporated into the overall process of Government 
decisionmaking? How should success be determined? What mechanisms 
should be devised to hold policymakers accountable for the environmental 
implications of their policy choices? What is the place of public consultation in 
policy assessment? How adequate are the currently available information and 
analytical capabilities? It may take several years before these issues are 
resolved satisfactorily and a viable mechanism emerges. 


Review and Reform of EIA 
Reform Context 


The introduction of EIA in the first half of the 1970s, whether through 
administrative or legislative measures, severely taxed the ability of the 
assessors to carry out quality assessments. The regulatory agencies were 
also not sufficiently experienced in the matter of preparing guidelines. 
Inadequacy of data was another problem. The studies made and the 
analyses carried out helped in identifying several deficiencies. At the same 
time, there was a growing realization of the inadequacy of EARP to meet 
the challenge of sustainable development. It was felt that “EARP should 
provide for and/or promote an integrated approach to development plan- 
ning and resource management rather than being utilized simply as a 
process for impact minimization and mitigation”.” Other standards for the 
new approach to EARP mentioned accountability, coordination with other 
processes, and comprehensiveness. 

A realization of the above deficiencies started a process of review and 
reform of technical and administrative aspects of ELA at both the Federal 
and provincial levels. Improvements in technical aspects were spearheaded 
by CEARC mainly through research and investigation. The administrative 
aspects were improved through changes proposed/brought about in the 
guidelines, laws, etc. There was an increasing trend towards legislative 
measures. Some provincial Governments enacted laws to reform EIA. The 


2 Tbid., p. 4. 
P National Consultation Workshop on Federal Environmental Assessment Reform: Report 
of Proceedings, n. 11, p. 8 
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Federal Government took the initiative in the matter of reform in 1987, 
when it started consultations with the public. It introduced a bill in Parlia- 
ment in June 1990. An all-party committee studied the bill. Later the 
Federal Government reintroduced the bill in an amended form. However, 
the bill is yet to be eracted.* Although the bill maintains most of the 
features of EARP, it also fills gaps, makes important adjustments, and 
provides a secure legal basis for EIA. The increasing trend towards putting 
EIA on a legislative basis has, in part, been prompted by the need to 
remove some of the deficiencies associated with the process as it obtains 
today—as, for example, inconsistency and lack of accountability of the 
selfassessment system. According to a Study Group, this might enable the 
environmental assessment process to be “seen to be independent”, and it 
would enhance “the creditability of EARP”.* The report of the famous 
World Commission on Environment and Development—the Brundtland 
Commission—had also concluded that EIA processes would be more effec- 
tive if they were made mandatory and were entrenched in legislation. 
Another influencing factor is the court decisions (1989) on the Rafferty- 
Alameda and Old Man River dams. which say that the Federal EARP 
guidelines of 1984 have the force of law. (Of course the guidelines were not 
drafted with a view to strict legal interpretation.) In order to avoid the 
resulting difficulties, it has been thought prudent to have well-drafted 
legislative measures. At the same time it is felt that legislation should not 
reduce flexibility of practice. Nor should EIA be bogged down in litigation. 


Survey of Reform Package 


Several elements of the proposed reform have already found mention in 
the earlier pages in the course of our discussion on specific aspects. The 
More important among the improvements brought about/proposed are 
summarized here so as to give an idea of the comprehensiveness of the 
measures of reform: 


1. To provide a legal basis to the Federal Government’s responsibilities 
and procedures for EIA; 

2. To remove several ambiguities in the process related to application 
to regulatory agencies and crown corporations and scope of assess- 
ment; 

3. To enlarge the scope of EIA by incorporating requirements to 
describe need for the project and assess practical alternatives to it, 
cumulative effects and sustainability of resources; 

4. To include consideration of environmental aspects in policy and 
programme decisions (or to make an environmental assessment 


H It was still before Parhament when this paper was prepared (1.¢., ın March 1992). 
5 Report of the Study Group on Environmental Assessment Hearing Procedures, n. 6, 
p. 38. 
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mandatory for any policy proposal to be submitted for consider- 
ation of the Federal Cabinet); 

5. To specify the types of projects which would require mandatory 
environmental evaluation; 

6. To publish the initial assessment, to make it available in a public 
place in the area affected by the project, and to notify residents of 
its availability so as to give them an opportunity to respond; 

7. To empower the Environment Minister in place of the Minister 
responsible for the project to decide on the need for public review 
of projects; 

8. To appoint a negotiator in lieu of a full environmental assessment 
panel in any instance where the appointment of a full panel does not 
appear warranted; 

9. To provide for Intervener Funding in all cases; 

10. To avoid possibilities of duplicate hearing with other Federal and 
provincial processes by having joint public reviews with other juris- 
dictions; 

11. To prepare plans, to be implemented by the proponent for monitor- 
ing and followup as part of assessment, the proponent being obliged 
to explain in writing why he chooses to follow or not to follow panel 
recommendations; and 

12. To start a regular process of evaluation of the implementation 
process. 


Conclusion and Lessons for India 


EIA in Canada has undergone considerable change since 1973, when it was 
introduced there for the first time. These changes have streamlined admin- 
istrative procedures and broadened its scope. The quality of scientific and 
technical analysis forming part of ELA, though improved somewhat, has, 
however, continued to remain “pedestrian”. This is not surprising in view 
of the inherent complexity of EIA, an inadequate knowledge of cause-effect 
relationships, the intrinsic difficulties in the quantification of ecosystem 
components, and the inadequacies of the methodologies used so far for 
integrated evaluation. It is, however, hoped that the initiatives taken in 
recent years in such areas as cumulative impact assessment, better treat- 
ment of risk, and introduction of EIA of Government policies and pro- 
grammes would help make the system more effective than it has so far 
been. 

The overall experience of the EIA process has been a mixed one. If 
there are delightful accounts, there are also horror stories. The selfassess- 
ment process, which has helped in promoting departmental responsibility, 
has also provided an escape route for exemptions that can hardly be 
justified. Experience has been mixed even with regard to the much-glorified 


public reviews: these have ranged from mere tokenism to the complete 
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involvement of the people affected. As regards the implementation of 
environmental assessment, it is left entirely to the discretion of the pro- 
ponent concerned. Some of the measures of reform which are currently 
being introduced would no doubt improve the effectiveness of the system. 
Better availability of data and information and improvements in comput- 
ational methods through the computer would also assist in the process. 
More, however, needs to be done. The selfassessment process needs to be 
operated in such a way as to minimize the scope for unjustified exemptions 
and ensure accountability, transparency, and openness. The scale and the 
operational mechanism of Intervener Funding require to be strengthened 
further. Increasing efforts would be needed to evolve satisfactory methodo- 
logies for incorporation of indirect, secondary, and cumulative effects on 
the one hand and an increasingly objective framework for judging trade- 
offs between different types of impact on the other hand. 

The Canadian experience of EIA has several lessons for India even 
though Canada is an advanced country while India is yet a developing one. 
First, the regulatory framework of EIA should rest on a legal basis so that 
India may not face the type of difficulties which Canada has faced in view 
of the absence of a law on the subject. The laws and regulations should, 
however, be simple enough to be easily understood by the public. Second, 
being a democratic country like Canada, India should provide as much 
scope for public participation in EIA as Canada has done. The case for 
public involvement is much stronger in India as the scientific and technical 
data base is weaker. EIA through public review would, however, imply a 
fundamental change in the Indian system, which is essentially bureaucratic. 
It would raise several issues related to the operational mechanism on which 
much light can be shed by the Canadian experience. Third, Intervener 
Funding must form an essential part of the public participation process. The 
need for this funding is even more in India where people’s groups are weak 
or unorganized and have little financial backing. Fourth, given the widely 
acknowledged gap between policies and their implementation in India, it is 
necessary that adequate emphasis be laid on monitoring and followup. Big 
and complex projects should have an environmental management plan 
which should be flexible so that appropriate adjustments may be made as 
and when new facts become available. Fifth, India, like Canada, should 
initiate studies for assessment of cumulative effects and for conducting 
EIA of programmes and policies. Further, India should strengthen the 
institutional base for ELA and in particular establish an institution like the 
Canadian Environmental Assessment Research Council. Finally, because 
of the more pressing developmental requirements that India has, it must 
lay greater emphasis on economic analysis of impacts than Canada has done 
so far. 
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Introduction 


We have reached a stage in human evolution where our power to ruin and 
destroy the world around us has come to rival that of the elemental forces of 
nature.' Our power rivals nature’s especially where the swiftness and 
irrevocability of the process is concerned. In fact the scourge of environ- 
mental decay stares us in the face today.’ It can be said to originate in our 
“ecological misbehaviour”. 

The problem of environmental pollution is an inevitable byproduct of 
industrial development. The link between environment and development 
is inescapable as developmental goals can only be attained through main- 
taining a certain environmental quality. In view of the rapidly deteriorating 
environmental conditions, the concept of ecodevelopment has come into 
vogue in the post-Stockholm period (i.e., in the period since the UN 
Conference on Human Environment, Stockholm, 1572).‘ This concept lays 
stress upon ecologically sustainable development.* 





The author is Assistant Professor, Centre for Studies in Diplomacy, International Law, and 
o Economucs, School of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University. 
eee 
! Manfred Lachs, “The Challenge of the Environment”, International and Comparative 
Law Quarterly (London), vol. 39, part 3, 1990, p. 663. 

2 Mostafa K. Tolba, “Building an Environmental Institutional Framework for the Future”, 
Environmental Conservation (Lausanne, Switzerland), vol. 17, no. 2, 1990, p. 105. 

> Barbara Ward and René Dubois, Only One Earth. The Care and Maintenance of a Small 
Planet (New York, 1972), p. xii. 

* UN Doc. A/CONF. 48/14/Rev. 1, United Nabons Conference on Human Environment, 
Stockholm, 5-16 June 1972. 

* According to the World Commission on Environment and Development (WCED) 
appointed by the General Assembly of the United Nations, sustainable global development 
requires our adopting e lifestyle within the planet’s ecological means. In other words, we have 
to ensure that the size of population and growth are in harmony with the changing productive 
potential of the ecosystem. The WCED regards sustainable development as a process of 
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This dilemma has turned crucial in the developmental quest of our 
country. Since its Independence in 1947 India has embarked upon largescale 
industrialization and urbanization. This has resulted in environmental pol- 
lution in general and water pollution in particular. Industries established 
on the banks of the major rivers have polluted the water of those rivers as 
chemicals and other kinds of hazardous waste get thrown into those rivers. _ 
Lack of proper water treatment or sewage disposal facilities in most towns 
and cities in India has also greatly contributed to the polluting of those 
rivers and lakes as untreated sewage is, in most cases, directly thrown into 
them. The gross pollution of all the fourteen major rivers of India calls for 
a look at the present state of water pollution in India and the measures 
taken to combat it. This article seeks to provide a brief overview of the 
legal framework and the machinery designed to combat water pollution. It 
highlights the problems of enforcement at the end. 


An Overview of the Legal Framework 


The Constitution of India is one of the few in the world to provide 
specifically for the protection of the environment. Since the UN Conference 
on Human Environment held in 1972, a number of useful provisions have 
been introduced in Part IV (Directive Principles) and Part IV A (Funda- 
mental Duties) through Constitutional amendments. The protection of the 
environment has thus been given a Constitutional status rather than a 
merely legislative one. Although the Directive Principles are not enforce- 
able in a court of law, they do aim et the establishment of economic and 
social democracy as pledged in the Preamble. A legislation for the protec- 
tion of the environment may also provide the necessary sanction for the 
enforcement of the fundamental duties as enshrined in Article 51 (A) (g), 
which seeks to protect and improve the natural environment.‘ 

In the scheme of distribution of legislative powers, the power to make 
laws for the protection of the environment is available under all three 
lists—the Union List, the State List, and the Concurrent List.” The 


* This provision ts as follows: 


It shall be the duty of every citizen of India to protect and improve the natural environment, 
including forests, lakes, rivers, and wild life, and to have compassion for living creatures. 


7 Matters relating to water and air pollution are considered under the subjects “Water”, 
“Air”, and “Environment”. The subject “Water” is listed at Item 17 of the State List in the 
Seventh Schedule (by virtue of Article 246) of the Constitution of India. The subjects “Air” 
and “Environment” are not specified in any of the three lists of the Seventh Schedule. They 
are, therefore, presumed to come under the residuary powers of the Central Government 
under Item 97 of List I (Union List). 
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Government of India used to feel handicapped in using the legislative 
powers for environmental protection available on the State List. (Only the 
State legislatures could use them.) Recently this was overcome by means of 
Article 253 in enacting the Environmental Protection Act, 1986. Under 
this Article Parliament has the power to make any law for the whole or any 
part of the territory of India for implementing any treaty, agreement, or 
convention with any other country or countries or any decision made at any 
international conference, association, or other body. This provision has an 
overriding effect even if a particular subject falls within the ambit of any of 
the items on the State List.* f 

The Water (Prevention and Control of Pollution) Act, 1974, is a locus 
classicus in the field.’ Its aim is to maintain or restore the “wholesomeness 
of water”. Its Statement of Objects and Reasons declares that the problem 
of pollution of rivers and streams has assumed considerable importance 
and urgency. It seeks to ensure that the domestic and industrial effluents 
are not allowed to be discharged into water courses without adequate 
treatment. The Act is quite comprehensive in its coverage of various types 
of water. For the purpose of the Act a “stream” includes a river, a water 
course (whether flowing or for the time being dry), inland water (whether 
natural or artificial), subterranean waters, and sea or tidal water to the 
extent specified by notification in the Official Gazette.” 

As many lacunae were found in the laws relating to environmental 
protection, Parliament enacted a new Environmental Protection Act (EPA) 
in 1986 to deal better with some of the problems of coordination, implemen- 
tation, and enforcement." The EPA, in essence, is an enabling statute which 
provides for the protection and improvement of the environment.’ Its 
Preamble specifically aims at implementing the decisions of the UN Con- 
ference on Human Environment held in Stockholm in 1972. It has adopted 
a very wide definition of the environment and its pollutants.” It specifically 


? In other words, the normal distribution of powers will not stand in the way of Parliament’s 
enacting a legislation for carrying ovt its internationa! obligations, even though such legislation 
may be necessary in relation to a State subject. : 

? Act No. 6 of 1974 (hereinafter referred to as the Water Act) received the assent of the 
President of India on 23 March 1974. It was enacted by Partiament taking recourse to the 
provision of Article 252 (1) of the Constitution. This article empowers Parliament to enact a 
Law on any item on the State List if the legislatures of two or more States pass resolutions to 
that effect. 

» Ibid., Section 2 (j). 

u Act No. 29 of 1986 received the assent of the President of India on 23 May 1986. 

2 Ibid., Section 2. It provides: 


(a) “Environment” incindes water, air, and land and the interrelationship which exists 
among and between water, air, and land and human beings, other living creatures, 
plants, micro-organisms, and property; 

(b) “Environment Pollutant” means any solid, liquid, or gaseous substance present in < 
such concentration as may be, or tend to be, injurious to [the] environment .... 
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gives powers to the Central Government “to take all such measures as it 
deems necessary or expedient for the purpose of protecting and improving 
the quality of the environment and preventing, controlling, and abating 
environmental pollution”.” It enumerates a variety of subjects, including 
quality standards, maximum permissible concentrations of pollutants, and 
location of industries which the Central Government may regulate for the 
purpose. It extends Government control beyond air and water pollution so 
as to include other possible polluted media too. It specifically defines 
hazardous substances as a regulable category, as distinguished from ordinary 
pollutants.“ 

The provisions available in some of the old laws—as, for example, the 
Indian Penal Code (1960), the Criminal Procedure Code (1973), etc.—have 
also been used for the purpose of prevention and control of water pollu- 
tion. 


The Machinery 


The effectiveness of a legal framework is essentially conditioned by the 
machinery entrusted with the task of enforcement. It should suffice here 
for us to state briefly the composition of the enforcement machinery for 
water pollution control in India. 

The Department of Environment of the Government of India is the focal 
point in the administrative structure and policymaking for matters concern- 
ing environment.“ Some of the State Governments also have separate 
Departments of Environment. However, the actual implementation of the 
relevant laws is in the hands of the statutory Pollution Control Boards both 
at the Centre and in the States.“ These bodies were first set up under the 
Water (Prevention and Control of Pollution) Act, 1974, to control water 
pollution. They were later given the task of preventing and controlling air 
pollution also under the Air (Prevention and Control of Pollution) Act, 
1981. 


D Ibid., Section 3(1). 
H Section 2 (e) runs as follows: 


“Hazardous substance” means any substance or preparation which, by reason of its 
chemical or physico-chemical properties or handling, is liable to cause harm to human 
beings, other living creatures, plants, micro-organisms, property or the environment... . 


5 The Department of Environment was set up in pursuance of the recommendations made 
by a high-level committee constituted under the chairmanship of N.D. Trwari in February 
1980 to suggest the! legislative and administrative measures needed to ensure environmental 
protection. It came into existence on 1 November 1960. Subsequently, in September 1985, a 
full-fledged Ministry of Environment and Forests was constituted. 

13 These twenty Pollution Control Boards are in the States of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Bihar, Goe, Gujarat, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir, Karnataka, Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Meghalaya, Oriesa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, Tripura, 
Uttar Pradesh, and West Bengal. 
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The Pollution Control Board at the Centre” comprises seventeen mem- 
bers“ nominated by the Central Government. These include a full-time 
Chairman, five officers to represent the Central Government, five officers 
from among the members of the State Pollution Control Boards”, three 
nonofficials to represent the interests of agriculture, fisheries, industry, 
trade or any other interest, and two persons to represent the companies or 
corporations owned, managed, or controlled by the Central Government. 
The Central Government also appoints a full-time Member-Secretary who 
possesses the qualifications, knowledge, and experience of scientific, 
engineering, or management aspects of pollution control.” The Central. 
Board is entrusted with the job of overall monitoring and coordination of 
the activities of the State Boards. It also acts as the State Board for the Union 
Territories.” The composition of the State Boards is more or less similar to 
that of the Central Board.” 

The Environmental Protection Act enacted by Parliament also em- 
powers the Central Government to constitute an authority or authorities 
for the administration of the Act apart from the Pollution Control Boards.” 
The Department of Environment of the Government of India has framed 
the Rules under the Act.” 

However, no such authority or authorities as envisaged in the EPA has 
been set up so far. Instead the Department of Environment thinks it 
prudent to delegate powers under the Act to some of its own officials as 
well as to the present setup of the Pollution Control Boards.” This makes it 
clear why not much headway has been made in the matter of implement- 
ation during the period of more than seven years since the Act came into 


being. 
Some Enforcement Issues 


An inquiry into the actual implementation of the laws in force also calls for 
a look at the role of the machinery entrusted with the task. The present 
setup of the Central and State Pollution Control Boards in India faces 


P The Board has been renamed by Section 3 (a) of the Water (Prevention and Control of 
Pollution) Amendment Act, 1988 (Act No. 53 of 1988). 

4% See Section 3 of the Water Act. 

® See Section 4 (a) of Act No. 53 of 1988. 

* Section 3(2) (f) of the Water Act, as amended in 1988. 

1 See Section 4(4) of the Water Act. 

2 The Water Act originally prescribed a full-time Chairman for the State Board. However, 
by an amendment (Act No. 44 of 1978), the word “full-time” was omitted from Section 4(2) (a) 
of the Water Act, so that the Chairman could now be even “part-time”. 

D See Section 3(3) of Act No. 29 of 1986. 

X The Environment (Protection) Rules were notified in the Gazette of India, vide Notific- 
ation S.O. No. (E), dated 19 November 1986. These rules were further amended by $.O. 
No. 82(E), 8XE), and 84E) dated 16 February 1987; S.O. No. 393({E) and 394(E) dated 16 
April 1987; and S.O. No. 443(E) dated 18 April 1987. 

By virtue of Sections 6 and 23 of the Environmental Protection Act. 
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some problems in the enforcement of the statutes concerned. Their per- 
formance is found to be wanting on several counts. It is generally felt that 
the enforcement of pollution control laws in India has been sporadic and 
uncertain.” An identification of some of the major issues would perhaps 
help in understanding the state of water pollution control in our country. 


(a) Funds 


In the interest of effective performance by the enforcement machinery it 
would be important to ensure the smooth flow of the required funds and 
their rational use. Provision of the necessary wherewithal for pollution 
control is a basic concern of the State Boards in India. The availability of 
funds does not appear to have posed much of a problem to the Central 
Pollution Control Board. This may be so because of the significance of its 
role in carrying out the overall monitoring as the National Board and as the 
State Board for the Union Territories. In fact the Central Board has 
received generous grants-in-aid from the Government of India. The grant- 
in-aid reached the figure of Rs 21.2 million in 1987-88—a more than 
tenfold increase in ten years.” The activities of the Central Board by way 
of monitoring or control of pollution in the Union Territories account for a 
major part of its expenditure.” Of course administrative expenses consti- 
tute a major part of the total expenses of the Central Board. (See Table 
1.) 

The basic source of funds for the State Pollution Control Boards is, as 
may be supposed, the grants-in-aid they receive from their respective State 
Governments. As these are uncertain, the financial position of most State 
Boards is far from comfortable. This has not only hampered their smooth 
functioning but also put paid to their activities in the field of pollution 
control. Any sort of financial squeeze, clamped advertently or madvertently, 
is bound to have a demoralizing effect on the State Boards in the enforce- 
ment of the statutes concerned, especially in the launching of prosecutions 
against polluters. For example, in the most populous State of Uttar Pradesh 
the State Board received a grant of barely two million rupees” as against its 
total budget of Rs 20.36 million for the year 1989-90. Not many State 
Boards can boast of good performance because of substantial grants-in-aid 


% See Susan G. Hadden, “Statutes and Standards for Pollution Control in India”, Eco- 
nomic and Political Weekly (Bombay), 18 April 1987, p. 715. 

2 Central Pollution Control Board, Annuel Report, 1987-88 (New Delhi, 1988), p. 57. 

= As the National Board, the Central Pollution Control Board incurs expenditure on 
account of inter-State monitoring, basin and sub-basin studies, comprehensive industry 
documents, air pollution control, etc. As the State Board for the Union Territories, it spends on 
laboratory facilities, monitoring, and control of pollution at source. 

® See Uttar Pradesh Pollution Control Board, Annuel Report, 1989-90 (Lucknow, 1990), 
p. 7. 
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Table 1 
Grants-in-Aid Given to and Expenditure Incurred by the Central Pollution Control Board 
(Rupees in Millions) 
Year Grans-in- Expenditure 
aid 
(amounts Activities Adminis- 
released) tration 
As Central As State Total 
Board Board 
1987-88 21.20 - - 15.68* 5.63 
1986-87 15.70 - - 13.15" 3.81 
1985-86 12.00 - - 12.49* 2.90 
1984-85 16.50 - - 9.10* 2.14 
1983-84 14.00 754 3.05 10.59 4.23 
1982-83 8.80 2.80 1.92 4.72 2.82 
1981-82 7.00 1.92 1.55 3.47 2.27 
1980-81 4.50 2.08 0.79 2.87 1.82 
1979-80 3.97 1.11 0.80 1.91 1.84 
1978-79 3.70 0.83 1.44 2.27 1.40 
1977-78 2.00 0.20 0.88 1.08 0.60 


* Breakup not available. 

Source: See the Annual Reports of the Central Pollution Control Board, New Delhi, from 
1977-78 to 1987-88. See also the Snuty-First Report, 1987-88 of the Estimates 
Committee published by the Lok Sabha Secretariat, New Delhi, 1988. 


provided by their State Governments. For example, the Gujarat Pollution 
Control Board received a grant-in-aid of Rs. 7.3 million during 1983-84.” 
This rose to Rs 13.8 million during 1989-90." In the most industrialized 
State of Maharashtra, the State Board has a budget of Rs 15 million.” 

It needs to be noted that the Water Act (1974) is silent on the provision 
of funds for the Boards although these are supposed to be autonomous.” 
Even the Water Cess Act (1977) is not helpful in this respect.” It provides 
for the levy of a cess on every person carrying on a “specified industry” or on 


> See Gujarat Pollution Control Board, Annual Report, 1983-84 (Gandhinagar, 1984), 
p. 11. 

* Ibid., Annual Report, 1989-90 (Gandhinagar, 1990), p. 14. 

2 Data provided by the Chairman of the Maharashtra Pollution Control Board in his 
discussions with the present author on 1 February 1991 in Bombay. 

® Section 37(1) of the Water Act merely says as follows in this respect: “The State Board 
shall have its own fund and the sums which may, from time to time, be paid to it by the State 
Government and all other receipts [by way of gifts, grants, donations, benefactions (fees), or 
otherwise] of the Board shall be carried to the fund of the Board and all payment by the 
Board shall be made therefrom”. 

There is an identical provision in Section 36(1) of the Act regarding funds for the Central 
Board. 

™* The Water (Prevention and Control of Pollution) Cess Act (No. 36 of 1977), 1977. 
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every local authority on the basis of consumption of water.” This is, 
however, rather by way of an incentive to the entrepreneur to install a 
plant for the treatment of sewage or trade effluents and claim a rebate of 70 
per cent.* The Cess Act confers the power on the State Boards to assess 
the cess, to recover it, and to remit the money to the Central Government 
(to be credited to the Consolidated Fund of India).” After deducting the 
cost of collection the Central Government used to reimburse a part of the 
money through the respective State Governments. However, seeing that 
the State Governments are often reluctant to pass on this amount to the 
State Boards,™ it seems recently to have decided to avoid this circuitous 
process and pass on the amount of the cess directly to the State Boards 
concerned.” 

Strangely most of the Boards are facing difficulties in the acquisition of 
the required equipment and laboratory facilities for their monitoring, 
research, and assessment work. Barring the Central Board, which received 
Rs 6.41 million during the period of the Sixth Plan, the State Boards did 
not receive any assistance for laboratory development during that period.” 
The Central Government agreed to provide Rs 15.7 million to sixteen 
State Boards during the Seventh Plan, as against their demand for Rs 152.7 
million.” It conceded just a part of the demand for equipment and instru- 
ments, and it did not agree to provide assistance in the construction of 
buildings and for the purchase of vehicles. 


(b) Prosecutions 


Laws relating to the environment are not being properly implemented in 
India. To ensure their full implementation is a major problem. Poor 


% According to Section 2(c) of the Cess Act, Schedule I specifies the following industries as 
falling within its ambit: (1) The ferrous metallurgical industry; (2) the nonferrous metallurgical 
industry; (3) the mining industry; (4) the ore-processing industry; (5) the petroleum industry; 
(6) the petrochemical industry; (7) the chemical industry; (8) the ceramic industry; (9) the 
cement Industry; (10) the textile industry; (11) the paper industry; (12) the fertilizer industry, 
(13) the coal (including coke) industry; (14) the (thermal and diesel) power-generating 
industry, and (15) the animal or vegetable products processing industry 

% See the Water (Prevention and Control of Pollution) Cess Act (No. 36 of 1977), 
Section 7. 

x Ibid., Section 6. 

™ For example, the Bihar State Pollution Control Board, Patna, collected as much as 
Rs 10.30 milbon by way of cess during the period fram 1979-80 to 1983-84 and remitted Rs 8.27 
million to the Government of India. However, as against the cess amount of Rs. 7.35 milHon 
released by the Government of India during the period, the State Government, except for 
Rs 3.39 million dunng 1982-83, did not pass on the amount to the State Board. 

> See Siaty-First Report, 1987-88, of the Estimates Committee (New Delhi: Lok Sabha 
Secretariat, 1988), p. 24. 

* Ibid., p. 29. 

* Ibid., p. 30. 
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implementation is generally attributed to lack of bureaucratic and political 
commitment, want of procedures and systems, absence of awareness, and 
inadequate database and information.* The major statutes for the control 
of water pollution are the Water Act and the Environmental Protection 
Act. These have not been used in right earnest. In other words the “legal 
muscle” has not been adequately employed in the matter of ensuring 
proper enforcement of the Water Act and the Environmental Protection 
Act. 

The consent regime prescribed under the Water Act has not proved 
effective.© The Pollution Control Boards have somehow been “lenient” in 
passing consent orders which allow industries to discharge effluents, albeit 
subject to certain conditions. If exercised judiciously, the consent jurisdic- 
tion vested in the Boards can be a powerful tool forthe prevention and 
control of water pollution. Although some Boards have put it to effective 
use, most other Boards have been granting consent in routine fashion. 
Later they feel helpless about ensuring compliance with the conditions laid 
down by them in the consent orders. 

A study of the prosecutions launched by the Pollution Control Boards 
under the Water Act would show that the bulk concern violation of the 
conditions laid down in the consent orders rather than any failure on the 
part of the industries concerned to obtain consent.“ This means that a 
rational use of the power to grant consent can serve as an effective 
weapon in the enforcement of the Water Act. The main strategy of the 
Boards is to use persuasion: any industry which fails to comply with the 
conditions laid down in the consent orders is coaxed and cajoled into 
complying.“ It is only when every effort fails that the Board resorts to 
prosecution. Apparently this “extra-legal” approach—prompted partly by 
fear of court delays and partly by an anxiety to avoid the forbidding costs of 
litigation—is responsible for some laxity on the part of the Boards in the 
exercise of their statutory power. The consent orders are virtually “licences 
to pollute”. The industries generally refuse to be persuaded, pleading some 
pretext or other. 

Both the Central and State Boards have filed a few prosecutions under the 
Water Act. Functioning in its capacity as the State Board, the Central Board 
has filed prosecutions in the Union Territories of Delhi, Goa, and Pondi- 
cherry. Delhi accounts for the bulk of such prosecutions. Since 1974, when 


2 See G. Sundaram, “Implementation of Environmental Regulations” (a paper presented 
to the South and Central Asian Cooperation Workshop held at the Administratve Staff 
College of India, Hyderabad) (Hyderabad, 1986), p. 3. 

® See Sections 25 and 26 of the Water Act. Under the Water Act the previous consent of the 
State Board is essential to bring into use any “new or altered outlet” for the discharge of 
sewage or trade effluent mto a stream or well or sewer or gn land. The State Board may grant 
its consent subject to such conditions as it may impose. 

“4 See Section 44 of the Water Act. 

9 Economic Times (New Delhi), 7 April 1987. - 
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the Central Board came into being, it has launched low-key prosecutions 
against many defaulting industries. Though the number of prosecutions 
filed cannot be taken as an indicator of performance, yet it does reflect the 
Board’s will to act. Judged by this criterion, the Central Board does not 
come out with flying colours. For example, during 1987-88, the Central 
Board prosecuted nineteen industries under the Water Act.“ The cases 
drag on for years in the courts. The Central Board does not pursue them 
seriously. Even in the few cases that are pursued seriously, the magistrate 
may at the most direct the defaulting industry to install a treatment plant—a 
basic requirement normally prescribed in the consent orders. 

The scenario as regards the prosecutions launched by the State Boards is 
even more dismal. The Boards have exercised this power variedly. Accord- 
ing to the reports of the Estimates Committee a total of 1,602 cases were 
filed till 1987-88. Of these, 288 cases were decided; the rest were pending 
at various stages in courts throughout India.” In the last few years some of 
the State Boards have demonstrated the will to bring polluters to book. 
They have also used the power delegated to them under the Environmental 
Protection Act to issue closure notices etc. Following the upward revision 
of the penalty prescribed under the Water Act in 1988, they have mounted 
a legal offensive.* The Gujarat Board claims to have launched the largest 
number of prosecutions in India. It analysed 5,439 water samples during 
1989-90.° This pushed the tally of cases (as on 31 October 1990) under the 
Water Act to 1,160. The courts disposed of 266 cases; the rest were kept 
pending.” The Gujarat Board also recommended 64 cases to the Central 
Government for action” under the Environmental Protection Act. Of 
these, six industries were directed to close down. The Uttar Pradesh Board 
launched cases against 146 industries and two local bodies during 1989-90. 
Moreover, it recommended 28 cases for action under the Environmental 
Protection Act.” 

The above discussion gives us an idea of the use of prosecution as a tool 
of water pollution control in India. The different Boards have behaved 
differently at different times, depending on their will at any given moment 
to prevent pollution. To invoke the punitive provisions of the Water Act, 
the Boards have to prove that pollution has been caused deliberately, not 
through negligence. This poses a problem. The problem is aggravated by 


“ See Central Pollution Control Board, Annual Report, 1987-88, n. 27, pp. 54-55. 

* See Sixty-First Report, 1987-88, of the Estimates Committee, n. 39, pp. 10-11. 

* Through the Water (Prevention and Control of Pollution) Amendment Act, 1988. 

* See Annual Report, 1989-90, of the Gujarat Pollution Control Board, n. 31, p. 1. 

*® Data provided by the Chief Sctentific Officer of the Gujarat Pollution Control Board 
during his discussions with the present author on 28 January 1991 in Gandhinagar. 

5 For action under Section 5 of the Environmental Protection Act, which empowers the 
Central Government to issue directions in writing to any person, officer, or authority. 

2 See Annual Report, 1989-90, of the Uttar Pradesh Pollution Control Board, n. 29, p. 3. 
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the fact that the burden of proof lies on the prosecution, not on the 
industries concerned. Then there are the delays common in court proceed- 
ings: the defaulters deliberately adopt dilatory tactics. Judicial inertia has 
also taken a heavy toll. The Supreme Court of India recently suggested the 
setting up of Environment Courts? to speed up disposal of cases. And on 5 
August 1992 the Minister for Environment and Forests in the Lok Sabha 
introduced a legislation called the National Environment Tribunal Bill, 
1992. The aim of the proposed legislation is to provide for strict liability for 
damages arising out of any accident occurring while handling hazardous 
substances.“ The National Environment Tribunal that is proposed to be set 
up under this legislation is to deal with cases arising from such accidents 
and award damages. 


(c) Penalty 


Filing of prosecutions alone will not do. The penal regime of a statute 
should be severe enough to act as a deterrent. A fine can only act as a 
“licence to pollute”. Ironically, this is precisely what is the matter with the 
enforcement of the water pollution control law in India. 

The Water Act provides for penalties in Chapter VII.* Sections 41, 43, 
44, and 45 provide for a minimum mandatory sentence. Section 42 prescribes a 
sentence that may extend to three months or entail a fine or both. Since it 
gives the option to impose a fine or imprisonment in almost all the cases, 
the magistrates have imposed a fine in most cases. Even the amount of the 
fine is generally small: it can amount at the most to ten thousand rupees. 
As a case gets decided after long delays it is usually profitable for the 
defaulting industry to pay the fine rather than to set up an effluent 
treatment plant. Sections 41(1), 43, and 44 provide for a minimum 
mandatory sentence: it is not to be less than a year and six months. (The 
maximum sentence is up to six years with fine.) Sections 41(3) and 45 
provide for imprisonment for a period not less than two years. (This may 


3 The Supreme Court of India made this observation m M.C. Mehta v. Union of India 
(Writ Petition No. 12739 of 1985), 1986 (1) SCALE 199, in respect of leakage of oleum gas 
from one of the units of Sriram Foods and Fertilizer Industries in Delhi on 4 and 6 December 
1985. 

% In February 1990 Maneka Gandhi, then Minister of State for Environment, sought to 
prepare a draft bill for the setting up of Environment Courts in India. The idea was to set up 
at least one such court with powers of summary trial and the status of a High Court in every 
State in India. Moreover, there was to be a National Environment Court in New Delhi to 
entertain appeals from the State Environment Courts. The Supreme Court of India was to 
conmder appeals from the National Environment Court only under Article 136 of the Consti- 

5 In view of the anomaly traced in Section 24 (2) of the Environmental Protection Act a 
commensurate enhancement ws made in the penal provision of the Water Act through the 
Amendment Act of 1988. 
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extend up to seven years with fine.)* A new section introduced in 1988 
provides a meagre penalty for contravention of certain provisions of the 
Act.” An upward revision in the penal provisions of Chapter VII of the 
Water Act took place only in 1988. The impact of this revision is yet to be 
felt. The revision was necessitated by a flaw in a provision in the Environ- 
mental Protection Act which had dealt a blow to the much-publicized 
deterrent value of the new statute. 

Although the Environmental Pollution Act lays down imprisonment up 
to five years or a fine up to one lac (one hundred thousand) rupees,” 
Section 24(2) of the Act undermines the practical value thereof. It reads as 
follows: 


Where any act or omission constitutes an offence punishable under this 
Act and also under any other Act, then the offender found guilty of such 
offence shall be liable to be punished under the other Act and not under 
this Act.” 


It can be seen that the provision lets off an offender entirely if an act or 
omission in question falls within the ambit of some other statute too. 
Therefore, where an act or omission constitutes an offence under both the 
Water Act and the Environmental Protection Act the meagre penalty pre- 
scribed under the Water Act alone applies. This is what led to the halfhearted 
(and belated) increase in the penalties under Chapter VI of the Water Act 
in 1988. A commensurate enhancement was also effected in the provisions 
of the Air Act (1981).° 

As subsection (b) of Section 24 is still on the statute book, no prosecu- 
tion has so far been filed exclusively under the Environmental Protection 
Act in a court of law. As things stand at present, the socalled deterrent 
penalty laid down is of no use as the court will have to consider imposing a 
penalty in case of water pollution under the Water Act when the impugned 
action falls within the ambit of both the statutes. The only thing that has 
saved the Environmental Protection Act from becoming a moribund piece 
of legislation is the power conferred on the Central Government to issue 
directions, including the power to direct the closure of any industry, or the 
prohibition or regulation of any operation or process or stoppage or 
regulation of the supply of electricity, water, or any other service.“ In fact 
this exercise of the executive power circumvents the need to seek a court 


* As amended by Sections 21, 23, and 24 of the Water Amendment Act, 1988. 

3 See Section 25 of the Water Act. 

2 See Section 15 of Act No. 29 of 1986. 

* Emphasis added. 

@ The Act was amended through the Aur (Prevention and Control of Pollution) Amend- 
ment Act (No. 47 of 1987), 1987. 

“ See Section 5 of Act No. 29 of 1986. 
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order for closure etc. It operates on the basis of a recommendation made 
for the purpose by any official or Pollution Control Board in whom such 
power is vested under the Environmental Protection Act. The final decision 
rests with the Central Government. The State Governments do not yet 


possess that power. 
(d) Coordination 


It is imperative that the work of the enforcement machinery should be 
properly coordinated to attain the desired results. As there are twenty 
State Pollution Control Boards in India, it is the Central Board, as the 
National Board, which is required to ensure cohesiveness in the discharge 
of their statutory obligations.* In the Water Act itself the Central Board 
has been given the explicit mandate to “coordinate the activities of the 
State Boards and resolve disputes among them”.® This function is very 
crucial: not all the State Boards have independent sources of funds (barring 
the meagre amounts they receive by way of consent fees and the reimburse- 
ments made payable to them from the water cess). They are critically 
dependent upon their respective State Governments, whose attitudes too 
vary a good deal. 

The Central Board provides guidance and assistance to the State Boards 
in the implementation of various provisions of the relevant statutes as well 
as in the launching of prosecutions against defaulters. There is also an 
inbuilt requirement in the Water Act for nomination of persons not exceed- 
ing five from among the members of the State Boards to the Central 
Board, which in a way ensures coordination in their respective roles.“ The 
meetings of the Chairmen and the Member-Secretaries of the State Boards 
organized by the Central Board every quarter are among the important 
components of coordination in fulfilling their statutory obligations. As an 
apex policymaking body, some of the important activities of the Central 
Board include (a) preparation of comprehensive documents showing pollu- 
tion status of the different polluting industries in the States; (b) developing 
minimal national standards for effluents; (c) implementation of standards 
with the help of task forces constituted both at the regional level and at the 
national level; (d) maintenance and working of the National Water Quality 
Monitoring Stations situated in the States; (e) river basin studies; (f) 


© Out of the twentyfive States in India (together with Arunachal Pradesh and Mizoram in 
1986 and Goa in 1987) twenty States have so far adopted the Water Act and have constituted 
therr respective State Boards. Moreover, seven Union Territories—the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, Chandigarh, Dadra and Nagar Haveli, Daman and Diu, Delhi, Lakshadweep, and 
Pondscherry—are still under the direct charge of the Central Board. 

© See Section 16(2) (5) of the Water Act. An identical provision obtains under the Air Act, 
1981. 

“ See Section 3 (2) (c) of the Water Act. 
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maintenance and working of the National Air Quality Monitoring Stations 
situated in the States; and (g) compilation of data, preparation of reports, 
and development of strategies for pollution control and environmental 
management by the Central Board with the help of the State Boards.“ 

The Central Board thus plays a pivotal role by providing crucial feedback 
to the State Boards, motivating them, giving policy directions, and deter- 
mining the overall thrust in the field of prevention and control of water 
pollution in India. 

To ensure smooth coordination, the Central Board has decentralized its 
activities on a regional basis.“ This facilitates effective decentralized moni- 
toring and channelization of the entire enforcement machinery. However, 
there are some obvious problems which are partly due to the present 
structure of the enforcement machinery. For example, the State Boards 
are critically dependent upon their respective State Governments for funds, 
and the attitudes of the State Governments, therefore, largely determine 
the effectiveness of the State Boards. It is also difficult to ensure uniformity of 
test results of samples at the laboratories of the Central Board and the 
State Boards. Even as regards standards, officials of some of the State 
Boards have, in the course of their discussions with the present author 
recently, expressed the view that there cannot be uniform standards in a 
big country like India. Instead they prefer standards evolved on the basis of 
the “quality of the receiving water”. In order to combat the modern 
problem of water pollution, it is essential to have a network of electronic/ 
computer data storage and retrieval system. The Central Board is now 
understood to have taken up this task. Such a data storage and retrieval 
system would constitute an important link in ensuring effective coordination 
with the State Boards. 


Conclusion 


In a developing country like India with limited resources, priorities have a 
vital role to play. Lack of adequate infrastructural facilities poses a problem 
for the enforcement machinery. To combat water pollution in the country 
calls for allocation of large funds. Importantly, the present machinery of 
the Pollution Control Boards must be freed from the vagaries of Govern- 
mental funding. Some innovative methods of revenue generation like the 
issue of environment bonds, public deposits, etc., need to be devised to 
provide autonomy in a real sense to the Boards. There is no doubt that as 


© See Sixty-Fint Report, 1987-88, of the Estimates Committee, n. 39, p. 24. 

“ For this purpose the Central Board has periodically opened more ronal offices. It has 
also made changes in their junsdiction. At present it has divided the States and the Union 
Territories ito sxx zones —Southemn, Northern, Central, Eastern, Western, and Northeastern. 
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we draw nearer to the closing years of this century, environmentalism 
will come increasingly into its own. No stone should be left unturned to 
safeguard the interests of future generations. This places an onerous 
responsibility on the shoulders of policymakers in India. They will have to 
ensure that the enforcement machinery performs and delivers. 
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International Law 


P. CHANDRASEKHARA Rao. The Indian Constitution and International 
Law. Delhi: Taxmann, 1993. Pp. 248. Rs 400.00. 


The Constitution of India was adopted and enacted on 26 November 1949, 
It provides the basic structure of the laws which regulate society in India. 

International law on the other hand is a body of laws which regulates the 
international society. 

When we consider how interdependent our present-day world is, it is no 
wonder that the constitutional law of our country and international law are 
so complementary. Indeed in many spheres of human activity international 
law has increasingly provided guidance in thé day-to-day functioning of 
nation states. To meet the exigencies of national life, municipal laws often 
reflect the content of international law and the spirit animating inter- 
national law. 

In such fields as management of the environment, natural resources, the 
ocean, airspace, outer space, and economic relations, it is international law 
which determines the content of law and the legal order. Municipal law is 
tailored to meet the common needs of the people of the world. 

The book under review deals with a subject of profound scholarly 
interest and national concern. It opens up new frontiers for the study of 
the Constitution of India vis-a-vis international law. International law is a 
growing field: the wisdom contained in it will enrich the study of constitu- 
tional law in India and help in rendering our national society more creative. 
The book under review introduces us to the new thinking among our 
jurists, judges, parliamentarians, academics, and the scholarly community 
generally. i 

The author is eminently suited to handle this subject. He has vast 
research experience in international law. He has also worked for long as ~ 
Legal Adviser to the Government of India. The book under review is the 
result of his deep knowledge of the constitutional law of India and his rich 
experience of international law gained over several decades. 

The author says that “the purpose of this work is to ascertain the place of 
international law in the Indian Constitution”. He adds (p. viii): “The 
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emphasis is on a judicial approach to the subject.” He explains some of the 
basic principles of international law, and hopes that the book would cause 
people to appreciate the evolution of ideas and inspire them to take to a 
new way of thinking about the legal concepts discussed. 

The Constitution of India has taken many ideas from the constitutions of 
other countries. The time is opportune to focus on the interaction of ideas 
from modem international law with those contained in the Constitution of 
India. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I deals with the basic structure 
of international law; Part H, with the relationship between municipal law 
and international law; and Part I, with international law in the Constitu- 
tion of India. 

Part I makes a study of the basic structure of international law. States 
alone are not subjects of international law (p. 8). The International Court 
of Justice has declared that the United Nations also is an international 
person. 

While discussing the efficacy of international law, the author says that 
states are guided only by free will. In this context he cites the Lotus case 
(p. 16). However, he adds (p. 18): 


Generally speaking, international law has not reached a stage where it , 
can force itself on its own through its enforcement mechanisms, and 
without the help of its subjects, across a State’s executive, legislative, 
and judicial organs. This is a problem of what Schwarzenberger calls 
“the effectivity of international law”, but not of its binding nature. 


He feels that the international community is now more integrated and that 
there is less abuse of international law (p. 19). State practice, according to 
him, shows that states generally follow international law (p. 20). Indeed 
he goes on to suggest that international legal relations are more equitable 
now (p. 23). 

Part [O discusses the relation of international law and municipal law. The 
author agrees that international law applies to inter-state relations, whereas 
municipal law applies to individuals within a state. He, therefore, says 
(p. 51): “The application of international law within the municipal sphere 
requires an adoption or transformation of the principles of international 
law into municipal law.” And he rightly concludes that in the international 
sphere, “international law prevails over domestic law” (ibid.). He holds 
that the role of international law is to ensure the stability of international 
relations (p. 22). 

Part II] discusses the constitutional provisions for international law in 
the Constitution of India. Article 51(c) lays down that the State shall 
endeavour to foster respect for international law and treaty obligations 
(p. 117). Article 372 deals with the continuance in force of the existing laws 
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and their adaptation (ibid.). Although Article 51 forms part of Part IV, 
which deals with the Directive Principles of State Policy, which are not 
enforceable by any court, Article 37 provides nevertheless that “it shall be 
the duty of the State to apply these principles in making laws”. The author 
says that the “Supreme Court has also held that, in deciding any case which 
may not be covered by authority, courts could evolve a new principle 
founded in public policy” (p. 125). 

However, the major thrust of the thesis set out in the book is that the 
Indian Parliament has powers under Article 248 or under Article 253 to 
make laws to give effect to international agreements (pp. 129 and 123). 
The courts do not give effect to treaties when they are in conflict with the 
law of the land. They do not generally follow customary international law 
(p. 179). 

The book makes an extensive analysis of the legal provisions contained 
in the Constitution of India concerning the application of international law. 
It provides abundant court cases. It enables us to see the gaps between 
international law and municipal law. Apparently the author is keen to 
narrow the gap. 

The adoption of ideas from international law takes a long time. Take, for 
example, the UN Declaration on Environment made at Stockholm in 1972. 
The Environmental Protection Act in India was drafted in 1986, well over 
fourteen years later. 

We see similar large gaps in new fields of international law which vitally 
affect our municipal law and national life. The Management of water 
resources is a conspicuous example of such a gap. There is need here to 
evolve new ideas and management principles between states. 

National courts should consult international judgements in order to keep 
abreast of ideas and developments in international law. To this we may add 
the study of new fields of jurisprudence. A relativist and contextual juris- 
prudence calls for the use of legal principles applicable in time and context 
in order to promote the greatest happiness of all. 

The new field of combining international law and science should help in 
the management of natural resources and in the structuring of a new, 
creative life in the country. In view of the need to ensure harmony with the 
natural environment and scientific adaptation to various ecosystems, our 
courts and legislatures could respond more imaginatively and chart a better 
constitutional and economic order. To this end the book under review 
makes an important contribution. 

In sum, let us see the world around us and examine the creative role of 
modern international law. The gap between constitutional law and inter- 
national law needs to be narrowed by better and quicker assimilation of the 
principles of international law into our municipal and constitutional law. 
The major issues today are no more related to the enforcement or efficacy 
of international law, although in judicial study we do not ignore these 
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matters. Our thrust should be to seek a new jurisprudence that is socio- 
logically responsive, relativist, and ecological and scientific and which 
ensures for the national society a legal order that is creative and just. 

Professor Myres S. McDougal of the Yale Law School has made attempts 
in this direction. He highlighted the issues involved in his address to the 
distinguished judges of the Supreme Court of India. Dr. Schwarzenberger 
too analyses international law in terms of power, coordination, and co- 
operation. The last two elements, he says, need to be reiterated for a 
progressive development of both national society and the international 
society. 

In spite of his heavy preoccupations the author has, in writing this book, 
put in a major intellectual effort. He has opened up new vistas in the 
study of constitutional law in the light of developments in international 
law. 


Centre for Studies in Diplomacy, S. BHATT 
International Law, and Economics, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


International Organtzation 


Commonwealth Parliaments: A Commemorative Souvenir. New Delhi: 
Lok Sabha Secretariat, 1991. Published for the Indian Parliamentary 
Group (Indian Branch of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Con- 
ference) on the occasion of the 37th Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Conference held in New Delhi in September 1991. Paperback. 
Pp. 296. Rs 500.00. 


This is both literally and metaphorically a weighty tome! Though published 
for a specific event—the 37th Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference 
held in New Delhi in September 1991—its contents are of lasting value. 

Preceding Section I are: “Introduction”; “Foreword”; “Preface”; 
“Message from Chairman, C.P.A.”; and “Contributors’ ‘Who’s Who’”. 
Section I, on the Commonwealth, consists of no fewer than fifty articles, 
not only on the countries of the Commonwealth but also on their internal 
federating units. The entire Section IJ is on India. It has twentyfive articles, 
by functionaries of Parliament and the State legislatures. Section II, 
entitled “Other Contributions”, has twelve contributions. It ends with 
some beautiful miniature paintings which are a feast for the eyes no less 
than solid food for the mind provided by the subject matter. 

Even a casual glance at the names of the participating countries suggests 
the geographical sweep of the old British Empire, of which, in its heyday, it 
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was said that the sun never set on it. Apart from the United Kingdom it 
included several countries‘territories such as Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, and South Africa—to mention the more prominent among them. 
The articles are arranged countrywise in alphabetical order together with 
the sections on Australia and Canada encompassing the special legislative 
features of their federating units. This is an intelligent editorial decision; 
for minuscule states, which are mere dots on the map, jostle alongside a 
whole continent like Australia and the vast expanse of Canadian North 
America. Indeed the erstwhile empire and the present Commonwealth 
bears witness to the sun’s apparent circumnavigation of the earth every 
day. And the initial letters of the names of its member countries make up 
the entire Roman alphabet! It may be added that Britain is the beating 
heart, as it were, of the Commonwealth. And, like the heart, it is much 
smaller than the distant members of the body of the Commonwealth. 
Shankar Dayal Sharma, quoting Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, writes: 


When we talk about the Commonwealth, we are reminded of certain 
ideals which bind the peoples of the Commonwealth together. The 
nations, which are members, are fully free and absolutely independent. 
They share no allegiance, but they share loyalty to ideals. They have a 
common spirit of compromise, getting things adjusted by mutual discus- 
sion. So far as the ideals of the Commonwealth are concerned, they 
insist on the extension of democratic principles to all peoples who 
belong to the Commonwealth, wherever they may be.! 


Some water has moved under the bridge since Sharma quoted those words 
as Chairman of the Rajya Sabha, and a lot more since Radhakrishnan 
penned them. Apparently the philosopher-statesman was concerned with 
the norm rather than the reality. India and Pakistan, among the earliest to 
join the Commonwealth in the postwar era, owed their genesis to a bloody 
partition. Pakistan inspired raids on Kashmir when the Indian polity was 
still a fledgling struggling to survive. It warred with India repeatedly 
without being too bothered about the consultations postulated in the 
idealistic definition of the Commonwealth. 

Radhakrishnan seems, and so does Shankar Dayal Sharma, way off the 
mark in citing adherence to a broadly democratic ethic by member states. 
What they say is true largely of “White” Commonwealth countries like 
Australia, Canada, and New Zealand. Of course Australia and Canada, 
being so much larger than the United Kingdom, are federal in character. 
They are, therefore, more comparable to the United States. 

India is generally taken as the archetype of a country of the Third World 
that has stayed with democracy. To be sure it has a plural polity, but that it 


1 Emphasis added. 
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is committed to democracy is only partly true. It does have elections: 
whether these are free and fair is open to debate. And, apparently in any 
case, it has an impartial Judiciary and a free Press. In practice, however, 
elections are only an exercise in money and muscle power, owing to the 
politician—criminal nexus. Both the Judiciary and the Press—the last bastions 
of democracy—are so severely battered as to be left with only a semblance 
of those check-and-balance institutions within the framework envisaged by 
Montesquieu. Other countries of the Third World, notably in Africa, and 
the banana republics of the West Indies are a weird mix of one-party 
people’s democracies and outright dictatorships and are marked by fratri- 
cidal wars arising from territorial divisions recognized on the basis of actual 
military control. And the tribe is by and large the natural political unit in 

The book is a wonderful compendium of comparative constitutions and 
legislative procedures. The learned contributors, however, do not critically 
evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of the various constitutions and 
legislative procedures. The reader has to mine for the unusual nugget of 
information—as, for example, the information that the Bermudas were 
first sought to be run as a trading firm and that they became a political 
entity only subsequently. “Why the Westminster System?”, in Section I, is 
one of the more analytical articles worthy of study. It throws up the kind of 
vivid detail that makes an article memorable. Ken Coghill writes (on p. 29, 
Section J) that a certain common architecture governs the seating arrange- 
ment of the various Commonwealth Parliaments—parallel rows of seats 
facing each other, with the Chairman at one end, between the rows. The 
model is apparently the British House of Commons, but the pattern of 
seating there was an historical accident. (The British Parliament once met 
in a church. The arrangement is conducive to choir pews, for divine 
service!) 

Another short but readable article in Section I is a first-person account, 
by John Fraser, of a Speaker’s election by secret ballot in Canada. It is 
reassuring to note that that hoary institution, the legislature, is now being 
modernized by “computer networking”. 

In Section I Najma Heptulla has the second article. Her contribution, 
brief and trite, begins with an idiomatic error in the use of the English 
language through the waiver of the definite article in the very second 
sentence. Carelessness as to syntax continues right through. Although the 
title is “Parliamentary Democracy in India: Some Prerequisites for Its 
Success”, the subject is never really explored in a systematic manner. A 
prerequisite for success is undoubtedly quality of membership. This is 
given short shrift. The House of Elders is now mere pasture for rewarding 
loyal followers of successive Prime Ministers even at an age when they are 
capable of contesting elections. The provision for direct nomination by the 
President is also frequently abused. With exceptions, in the last decade, 
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the definitions of art, science, and social work have frequently been stretched 
to cover the merest dabblers in those fields among the ranks of those 
belonging to the ruling party. Even when the nominees are eminent, the 
ruling party makes sure that they are at least its fellow travellers. Quality, 
as we have noticed, is the prerequisite for success in that Chamber, and this 
its durable Chairperson ignores. She, however, makes a valid and necess- 
ary point when she says that the role of the Opposition is as vital to the 
functioning of a democracy as the legislative agenda of the ruling party. Of 
course her effort gets a good deal of attention in view of her status as the 
longstanding Deputy Chairperson of the Rajya Sabha and the promise 
implicit in the title of the article. One had thought that the article would at 
least attempt a clearer evaluation of the prerequisites and explain how far 
they have been fulfilled. When the presiding officer of an apex legislative 
body turns out a short and shoddy “piece”, the reviewer hardly feels 
encouraged to read the screeds of lesser lights! 

Fortunately for the reputation of the office of Speaker, Rabi Ray, a 
former Speaker of the Lok Sabha, has a long, well-researched article on 
India and the Commonwealth. To those who have watched his evolution 
from a Hindi-speaking backbencher of the erstwhile Samyukta Samajwadi 
Party (SSP) to Speaker of the Lok Sabha—at a time when the judgement 
of the Speaker was crucial to the complexion of the House—his scholarly 
article and his decent use of the English language represent him in a new 
and impressive avatar. 

C.K. Jain of the Lok Sabha Secretariat has a thoughtful article on 
Parliament and the policy process, going somewhat beyond mere descrip- 
tion into an attempt at analysis. In the section on factors determining 
legislative activity, he reaches the conclusion that the policy activity of a 
legislature is greater in the Presidential than in the Parliamentary system. 
He does not, however, buttress the statement with hard evidence. 

S.M. Krishna, once Speaker of the Karnataka Vidhan Sabha, is one of the 
better contributors to the Section on India, with his observations on the use 
or misuse (and abuse) of the ordinance-making power by the Executive, 
thus circumventing scrutiny and possible veto by the Legislature. 

Upon the whole this is a book worth acquiring by any library. Students 
of comparative constitutions could, even individually, go in for it, the price 
tag notwithstanding. 

How does the institution of the Commonwealth itself come off? Perhaps 
not even as one of unity in diversity as many member states have bilateral 
disputes for which they have gone to war, despite their membership. Its 
value clearly lies in the economic and cultural spheres. Trade, English, and 
cricket(!) have engendered a certain spirit of togetherness in the Com- 
monwealth which is absent from other international groupings. Even if all 
that the Commonwealth has to offer is the heritage of the English language— 
English added to the indigenous cultures, not only the magic of that 
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marvellous tongue, but also the ethos of its liberal thinkers—it deserves to 
survive. The transition of the Commonwealth from a grouping of States of 
subordinate status to a federation of equals without a hangover of bitterness 
is a happy phenomenon of contemporary history. 


Chateau De Lou, LouELLA Lospo PRABHU 
Lighthouse Hill Road, 

Mangalore, 

Karnataka State. 


Socialism Today 


Prapr Bose, B. VIVEKANANDAN, and K.K. PANDA, eds. Contemporary 
Socialism: An Analysis. New Delhi: Harman Publishing House, 
1992. Pp. 188. Rs 200.00. 


This book consists of a series of papers presented at a Bhubaneshwar 
seminar on “Contemporary Socialism” organized in January 1991 by the 
Surendranath Dwivedy Foundation. 

It is a measure of the bewildering pace of change in the world today, and 
especially in its erstwhile Socialist component, that a book of this kind 
should seem to be overtaken by events. Even though the editors wrote the 
“Foreword” in June 1992, they have since been overtaken by events in 
some of the opinions they have expressed in it. Events have moved fast 
even in China, where the Fourteenth Party Congress has decided on a 
number of important changes in the leadership. The new leadership, 
headed ironically by the 88-year-old Deng Xiaoping, has expressed its 
commitment to what is called “market Socialism”, a formulation which 
seems to turn many of the old dogmas of Socialism on their head. There 
may be political changes when Deng fades away to keep pace with the 
economic reforms now under way in that huge country of 1.1 billion 
people. If the international environment should change for China, as it is 
bound to do with a new US Administration much more committed to the 
enforcement of human rights and to the penalizing of countries which 
violate them, the pace of change would be perceptibly faster. Meanwhile, 
in the erstwhile Soviet Union, the experiment with a Commonwealth of 
Independent States has had an interesting fallout: both integrative and 
disintegrative tendencies have emerged. In the largest component, Russia, 
there is now a fullblown market system in operation, but the results are 
very uneven, and it is difficult to predict the longterm future of that 
benighted country. 

Meanwhile, back in India, Manmohan Singh’s economic reforms pack- 
age is floundering. Economists like Professor Kamta Prasad of the Indian 
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Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi, have called for a jettisoning 
of the reforms package, saying that it is anti-poor. Should the reforms just 
muddle along (as now seems increasingly to be the possible dénouement), 
there could be a rather strong backlash against their entire philosophical 
underpinning. There could be pressure to revert to populism 80 as to meet 
the challenge being mounted on the Congress (I) Government at the 
Centre from two diametrically opposite directions: from the Janata Dal/ 
Leftist combine calling for a retreat from reforms and for the chalking out 
of an alternative path, and from the Bharatiya Janata Party insisting on 
turning the focus on employment generation, indigenous enterprise, and a 
reliance on economic revivalism (in line with its use of religious revivalism). 

Where, in this medley, does democratic Socialism stand? What is its 
future in India? What can we learn from the Scandinavian experiment in 
democratic Socialism? What lessons are there in our own empirical record 
in this regard, since at least in formal terms we are a democratic, Socialist 
country? These are some of the questions which form the.warp and woof of 
the papers in the book under review. 

Democratic Socialists express a very wide range of opinions on all these 
issues, and much of this kaleidoscope of opinion is reflected in the papers 
included in the book under review. Professor Adwait Mohanty of the 
Utkal University’s Department of Analytical and Applied Economics 
makes a very realistic assessment under the title “Whither Socialism?” 
Kamalakant Panda, Director of the Institute of Constitutional and Parlia- 
mentary Studies, New Delhi, adopts a somewhat idealistic approach in his 
paper “Relevance of Socialism m the Third World Today”. Subas Chandra 
Hazary of the Utkal University’s Department of Political Science in his 
paper “Democratic Socialism: A Critique of the Indian Experiment” gives 
evidence of a muddled approach at several points. There is a fair measure 
of realism in three excellent papers: “Indian Social Structure and Demo- 
cratic Socialism” by N.K. Behura of the Department of Anthropology, 
Utkal University; “Socialism in India: A Slogan” by K.M. Patnaik, Vice- 
Chancellor, Utkal University; and ““Communism’—A Betrayal of Socialism” 
by Jugal Misra, Lecturer in Political Science, B-J.B. College, Bhubanesh- 
war. 

Manoranjan Mohanty of the Department of Political Science, University 
of Delhi, has a paper entitled “Socialism Tomorrow” which, though written 
from a perspective basically optimistic about the future of Socialism, 
makes several excellent suggestions as to how Socialists can learn from the 
past and rejuvenate themselves through a genuine democratization of their 
functioning. 

B. Vivekanandan, Associate Professor of West European Studies, 
School of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, 
sheds light on the Scandinavian experiment with democratic Socialism in 
his paper “Socialist Experiment in Scandinavia”. Of course it is a moot 
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question whether Scandinavia’s example can easily be duplicated in a 
country as vast and variegated as India. 

Early on in the book, Pradip Bose, author and journalist and General 
Secretary of the Indian Centre for Democratic Socialism, gives us a tour 
d’horizon in his paper “Contemporary Socialism: An Overview”. He makes 
the interesting point that Sweden believes in an “open” economy in which 
the State, cooperative, and private sectors exist side by side. It has only 8 
per cent of its manufacturing industry in the public sector, and 5 per cent of 
it in the cooperative sector. In contrast, as much as 87 per cent of the 
manufacturing industry is in the private sector. Nevertheless it is the public 
sector which controls the commanding heights of the economy. Indeed it 
accounts for 65.4 per cent of the country’s national income. Industries in 
the private sector have of course a high level of profitability and productiv- 
ity. The country has the highest overall taxation level at 59 per cent, and it 
spends as much as 45 per cent of its national income on social expenditure. 

The Swedish Welfare State certainly has a high pricetag attached to it 
although the consequence is beneficial in terms of income distribution: 
Sweden has a very low comparative ratio of 1:4 in terms of take-home pay 
between the lowest and the highest paid. 

Bose hits the nail on the head when he writes: “It will be the task of 
genuine Socialists in the Third World countries not only to articulate the 
aspirations of the people but also to formulate pragmatic socio-economic 
policies which, while emphasizing the efficient performance of the eco- 
nomy would at the same time insist on a more equitable distribution of 
wealth.” He ends on a note of hope: “The decline and eventual death of 
Leninist-Stalinist ‘Socialism’ will help and not hinder positive development 
in the formulation of new Socialist thinking and action in the struggle for 
Social Democracy on a global scale.” 

One, however, wonders whether such optimism is justified. Of course 
Indeed the present may represent for democratic Socialists in the world in 
general and in India in particular both “the best of times and the worst of 
times”—in Charles Dickens’s famous phrase. The scenario in India is 
clouded by eternal wranglings among those who call themselves demo- 
cratic Socialists and by a lack of anything approaching a consensus as 
to the meaning of democratic Socialism and the best ways of attaining it. 
What mechanisms, for instance, should we work out to make democratic 
Socialism a grassroots reality? Can panchayati raj institutions fill the bill in 
a system dominated by caste and corruption? Would decentralization not 
be a remedy worse than the disease? How, on the other hand, can we 
possibly avoid decentralization without causing a breakdown in a country 
as vast and varied as ours? 

On the world stage, capitalism, for all its undoubted resilience, is a 
troubled system, and Communism is in its death-throes, judging by what is 
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happening even in China and Cuba. Can we, from this, jump to the 
conclusion that democratic Socialism is the only possible way out? To do 
so would be to make as bold an assertion as the one made by Fukuyama 
that the end of historical controversy has been reached with what he 
perceives as capitalism’s triumph for all time to come. As Aldous Huxley 
once wrote: “The story of civilization is a story of old problems solved and 
of new problems emerging from the ruins of old solutions.” 

Where, then, does one go from here? We can only go forward, but let us 
do so with our eyes wide open to the fact that no single system contains all 
the merits required to administer something as complex as humankind. 
Democratic Socialism, interpreted pragmatically and rejuvenated periodic- 
ally, may provide just some of the answers. We cannot go any further than 
this without being dogmatic. 

The book was written when perestroika and glasnost were the rage in the 
erstwhile Soviet Union, under Mikhail Sergevich Gorbachev. These terms 
have disappeared today along with their originator, though there is a 
chance that both the terms and their originator may be resurrected at some 
point in the future. This is a measure of the astonishing pace of change in 
the world today. 

Despite some errors of printing (by a printing press called, divertingly, 
Efficient Press) and a few strange, occasional lapses of syntax and punctu- 
ation, the book is more than worth its price for the light it sheds on 
conitemporary political and economic developments, for the information it 
contains, for the analyses it advances, and for the insights it provides. Its 
conclusions may not appeal to everyone (though they will to many), but its 
get-up and its topicality will be universally acclaimed. 


St. Stephen’s College, VINOD CHOWDHURY 
University of Delhi 


South Asta 


B.B. Misra. The Unification and Division of India. New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1990. Pp. 422. Rs 275.00. 


Almost a quarter century ago H.V. Hodson brought out his magisterial 
study The Great Divide.' Although some works representing enormous and 


impressive scholarship on the genesis of the events leading to the end of the 
British rule have been published since then, we have sadly not had many 
exercises of that kind—exercises which put the entire gamut of the Raj in 
sharp focus all the way from Plassey and the Pindaris through the steady 


H.V. Hodson, The Great Divide: Britain, India, Pakistan (London, 1969). . 
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but sure conquests and consolidation of the nineteenth Century ta the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, the Act of 1935, the Partition of 1947, and, 
finally, the transfer of power. This is so obviously because the scope is so 
frightfully vast and the prospect daunting. 

How precisely does one manage, within the confines of a single volume, 
the twofold process—the process of empirebuilding and the liquidation 
of the empire, of the rise and fall of the empire, of unified control, which 
may be said to have reached its high noon under Lord Curzon in the 
opening years of the present century, and of its institutional framework in 
the Minto-Morley reforms of 1909? Exactly a decade later, in 1919, the 
constitutional advance initiated through the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
signified a measure of devolution of authority and power with its inevitable 
concomitant of loosening of unitary control. The political processes to 
which this gave rise in terms of mass agitational movements led gradually, 
and yet inexorably, to sharp divisions in the polity based on regional and 
religious identities. They culminated in the demand for a separate state 
whose birth pangs were to synchronize with the end of the Raj itself. 

The author of the book under review, who is easily the doyen of India’s 
administrative historians, has achieved the near-impossible; for the book 
comprehends at once the processes and procedures that led to the unific- 
ation of the subcontinent and, later with corrosive tendencies arising in the 
1920s, the partition of the land and its people. Divided neatly into six 
broad segments, the book starts by highlighting the instruments of terri- 
torial integration that the British wrought and the delimitation of India’s 
land frontiers, their logical corollary. And, winding its way through terri- 
torial reorganization for security and development and the institutional 
agencies underpinning political stability, it graduates to the upsurge of 
fissiparous forces in our plural society and to the politics of power and 
party rule which culminated in the division of the country. 

The ground surveyed in these pages is familiar. It has in fact been 
ploughed time and again and is crisscrossed by any number of scholarly 
furrows. What is new and refreshing is the author’s perspective and his 
detailed analysis of the manner in which the gradual democratization of the 
polity enabled divisive tendencies to burgeon into forces of elemental 
proportions: These forces ultimately undid the administrative and institu- 
tional unity so painstakingly fostered and nurtured for over a century. The 
unifying factors and forces of the nineteenth century were followed by the 
centrifugal tendencies that came to the fore in the early 1920s and their 
phenomenal growth in the succeeding two decades. The destructive power 
of these latter tore the land asunder. It is a useful, if sobering, analysis. 

While there is nothing new or earthshaking in the author’s descriptions 
of the varied skeins that have gone into the weaving of the texture of 
territorial integration, his singular feat of marrying political history with 
rich administrative detail and the web of constitutional enactments makes a 
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powerful impact. We feel the impact all the more powerfully when we 
remember how his mastery over the milieu derives from his intimate 
familiarity with all the primary source material—with the relevant volumes 
of the Home Miscellaneous Series in the India Office Library, the supple- 
mentary tomes in the Proceedings of the Government of India in the 
Home, Establishment, Judicial, Political, Public, and Special Departments 
in the National Archives of India, and the Legislative Proceedings in the 
India Office Library and in the National Archives of India. As to official 
reports and printed documents, there are few that have escaped the author’s 
rigorous scrutiny all the way from the Report of the Selection Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1782-83 to that of the Sapru Committee in 
1945! No wonder that the narrative is rich in authentic detail. 

It is neither possible nor perhaps necessary to go into a detailed analysis 
of this large and wide-ranging work. A few points nevertheless deserve 
notice. To start with, there is the overemphasis on official records to the 
near-complete exclusion of nonofficial, non-Governmental sources. Offi- 
cial records are no doubt important, but a judicious use of official records 
together with nonofficial papers would make for a truly balanced approach 
and assessment. This is especially true of the half century or more before 
the transfer of power: newspapers, periodical literature, rich biographical 
accounts, private papers, and a host of other secondary, as well as primary, 
sources relating to that period are ready to hand. These secondary sources 
make for a necessary and useful corrective to the official version adumbrated 
in the archival records and proceedings of commissions and committees. 

A major assumption in the book under review is that the introduction of 
a direct electoral dispensation in the wake of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms made for an agitational approach to power politics which, in the 
peculiar Indian milieu, led to sharp divisions on communal and caste lines 
and eventually to the partition of the country. An obvious implication is 
that, ideally, the historical processes should have been frozen around the 
1920s. The author’s own remedy would appear to be the stillborn Simon 
Report of 1930, which, while advocating a tepid provincial autonomy, 
neither supported the idea of “a wholly official executive” at the Centre 
nor favoured “an advance in the direction of responsibility” (p. 327). The 
Simon Report thus constituted an effective safeguard against the possibility 
of centrifugal tendencies arising from the grant of provincial autonomy. 

For all his reservations, the author is not against the constitutional 
framework of 1935; for “if worked in its totality, [it] would have forestalled 
all efforts at division by any political party in British India”. At the same 
time he is quité emphatic that the arrangement “required to be worked 
with patience and understanding”. These qualities, sadly, were “found 
wanting in the country’s national leadership” (p. 332). 

For “national leadership” read “the leadership of the Indian National 
Congress”. 
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Jinxed from the start, there was nothing right about the Indian National 
Congress from Day One; for, “obsessed by a strong desire to impose 
nothing less than its own party rule”, it refused to “acknowledge India’s 
plurality, attempted to sidetrack the communal problem, and dismissed it 
as a creation of the British Government” (p. 314). Its later “rejection” of 
the Act of 1935 “without attempting to judge its constitutional merit” 
proved costly (p. 332). More, in the wake of the elections of 1936-37, its 
“refusal” to form coalition Governments with the Muslim League in 
Bombay and the United Provinces compounded its earlier sins of omission 
and commission. “Delay” in the consummation of the federal scheme of 
the Act was also its doing (p. 336). And of a piece with its overall beha- 
viour was its “rejection” of the proposals brought by Sir Stafford Cripps in 
1942. These afforded relief to Mohammed Ali Jinnah and the Muslim 
League (p. 345). 

Nor was that all; for the Quit India resolution was “absolutely ill- 
judged” (p. 348). And the Muslim League’s refusal to join the Constituent 
Assembly in 1946 “also perhaps proceeded” from the Congress manoeuvres 
to win the Indian princes over “on communal lines” (p. 369). In the final 
count there was no way of avoiding partition “in the context of a deeply 
plural society” with its emphasis on power as the main guideline for public 
and political conduct. And the ultimate responsibility lay where it did; for 
“under the influence of a segmented social system and motivated chiefly by 
the quest for power, the Congress took several erroneous decisions which 
paved the way for partition” (p. 375). 

The British and the Muslims had fewer failings, if indeed any! And 
they are let off the hook with no more than a mild remonstrance. The 
Raj “rendered itself” amenable to Muslim demands subject to certain 
policy deviations which appeared to act “as a counterpoise to the rising 
Hindu elites”. This, in turn, led to the “increasing intransigence of the 
Muslim community competing for power to protect its economic and | 
cultural interests”: The contiguity of Muslim-majority areas in the north- 
west was “perhaps the key to the Muslim urge for a separate homeland, 
an urge which, as shown in our study, was not without justification” 
(pp. 375-6). 

A few minor slips. The author’s brief reference to the aftermath of the 
tripartite Simla Conference of 1913-14 (pp. 105-6) is at variance with 
facts and is misleading. To start with, China’s offer in August 1915 to 
reopen the Simla negotiations was at best informal and tentative. The 
burden of its song—an implicit recognition in the body of the Convention 
(in lieu of a note appended thereto)—was that Tibet formed “a part of 
Chinese territory”. In return it was willing to agree to the retention of 
Chamdo in Outer Tibet—for the record, it had already slipped out of its 
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control—while boundaries in other respects were to remain as finally 
proposed by China at Simla. The overture came unstuck, not because 
Whitehall was “intransigent” and “refused” to reopen the Tibetan question, 
but because the Wai Chiao-pu official who had broached the subject quit 
before serious parleys got under way. Nor was the story any different in 
May 1919 (not in 1918). No headway was made, not because the British 
“once more refused to take advantage of the offer and banked on the 
autonomy of Outer Tibet”, but because, as in 1915, the Chinese back- 
tracked soon after. 

Some errors of omission and commission. The distance between Lhasa 
and Beijing is easily 2,000 miles or more, not 500 miles (p. 87). Pandit 
Kishen Singh, the explorer “A.K.” in the Survey of India records, was no 
brother of Pandit Nain Singh’s (p. 88). No doubt the two hailed from the 
same village—Milam in the Johar Valley—in the upper border region of 
Kumaon in the United Provinces. It is true,that “A.K.” looked upon his 
senior as his mentor. It would not do to describe James Hart as “the Irish 
Secretary” (pp. 93 and 94-95) or even as “Irish adviser to the Amban at 
Lhasa” (p. 411). He was, to be sure, an Irishman, but he was a member of 
the Chinese Martitifne Customs Service, which Sir Robert Hart—no kins- 
man of his—had organized. He was engaged in detailed negotiations on 
behalf of Beijing with his British counterpart, A.W. Paul, in Calcutta. He 
later concluded, and signed, the Tibet Trade Regulations of 1893. 

A minor irritant in the pages of this book is the use of a vocabulary long 
since discarded—as, for instance, “natives” for Indians and “Mutiny” for 
the Rebellion of 1857. 

And then there is the author’s failure to take into account an impressive 
corpus of literature so relevant to his study and theme—as, for instance, 
R.J. Moore’s three companion volumes The Crisis of Indian Unity, 
1917-1940 (1974), Escape from Empire: The Attlee Government and the 
Indian Problem (1983), and Endgames of Empire: Studies of Britain’s 
Indian Problem (1988). David Page’s Prelude to Partition: The Indian 
Muslims and the Imperial System of Control, 1922-1932 (1982) is directly 
relevant and almost indispensable to the Raj’s manipulation of the Muslim 
minority. Equally important is Anita Inder Singh’s The Origins of the 
Partition of India, 1936-1947 (1987) for an indepth study of that crowded if 
confusing decade. 

As for Jinnah and the Muslim League, Stanley Wolpert’s Jinnah of 
Pakistan (1985) and Ayesha Jalal’s The Sole Spokesman: Jinnah, the Muslim 
League, and the Demand for Pakistan (1985) are required reading. Another 
recent study, Farzana Shaikh’s Community and Consensus in Islam (1989), 
deserves attention. Sharply questioning Ayesha Jalal’s thesis, the author 
contends with great vigour that the Partition resulted not so much from a 
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configuration of colonial politics as from the tensions between two contrast- 
ing intellectual traditions—the Islamic and the liberal-democratic. These 
very different assumptions about the proper end of political action did 
much to sharpen the constitutional attitudes that led inexorably to the 
creation of Pakistan. 

Whatever the nuances, a revisionist perspective now contends that, in 
reality, Jinnah did not want partition and that his political goal was a mere 
maximization of Muslim interests within the framework of a federal or 
confederal unity of India, comprising, ideally, a Hindu and a Muslim unit.” 
Oddly he let the threat of partition hang like the Sword of Damocles over 
the country until it became impossible for him and the Muslim masses to 
pretend that it was never there or that it was just meant for bargaining. 
This raises a few questions which call for answers. Briefly, if the partition 
of the subcontinent was never an option, would it have been easy for the 
Congress or the British, even in the changed circumstances of 1945-47, to 
force it on eighty million Muslims of British India? How one wishes the 
author had taken up this question and debated and dissected it with all his 
encyclopaedic knowledge and profound understanding of the subtleties 
and ramifications involved! 

And yet all this is no more than a mere fleabite in a work of major 
import. The pages of the book under review are replete with critical 
analyses, useful insights, and authoritative assessments of men and events. 
They bear the unmistakable stamp of a scholar who produced a rich cluster 
of studies for nearly three decades all the way from his seminal The Indian 
Middle Classes: Their Growth in Modern Times (1961) to the work under 
review (which appeared just a few months before the end came).* And 
another, on the Indian federal system, is reportedly still in the pipeline. 

One last word. This reviewer had the privilege of knowing the author 
(“Middle Class Misra” as he was affectionately called) personally. He was 
also a great admirer of his impeccable scholarship and devotion to research— 
his nose characteristically glued, so to speak, to the grindstone till the very 
end. Few of his contemporaries were as dedicated; fewer still could boast 
of a like freedom from cant and hypocrisy. He was far above inane gossip 
or cheap denigration of colleagues. His basic honesty of purpose, integrity, 
and refusal to compromise where principles were concerned are vividly 
reflected in all that he wrote including the work under review. It is great - 


2 For a good summary see Asim Roy, “The High Politics of India’s Partition: The Revi- 
sionist Perspective”, Modern Asian Studies (Cambridge), vol. 24, no. 2, 1990, pp. 385-408. 

3 The following are some of the better known among the studies by the author: Central 
Administration of the East India Company (1959); The Administrative History of India, 
1834-1947 (1976); bureaucracy in India: An Historical Analysis of Development up 10 1947 
(1977); and Government and Bureaucracy in India, 1947-1976 (1986). 
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to be able to relish through the pages of this book those sterling qualities of 
a great man and a great scholar. 


PARSHOTAM MEHRA 

Formerly Professor and Chairman, 
Departments of History and Central 
Asian Studies, Panjab University, 
Chandigarh 


K. SesHaprI. Social Ethos of South India. Jaipur, Rajasthan: Arihant 
Publishers, 1991. Pp. xiv + 120. Rs 145.00. 


- This book is intended to be an introduction to the present political, social, 
and cultural situation in South India. The author feels that there is a 
general vagueness on the subject in most of the written literature on India. 
Textbooks of Indian history from Vincent Smith downwards have tended 
to concentrate on the Indo-Gangetic plains. Some attempts have been 

. made to correct the perspective in recent decades, but there are large areas 
of ignorance in the minds of even the educated in North India about the 
four South Indian States. There is, of course, an ignorance of the details of 
the North Indian civilization among the people of the South, but the 
position is asymmetrical because the centre of political power and decision- 
making has generally been in the North. As an attempt to counter this 
wrong approach the book is useful. 

The author, though a distinguished social scientist, makes it clear that his 
book is deliberately general and even “superficial” in its approach. It is 
only the beginning of what could become an important scholastic project 
for revisionist history and social analysis about contemporary India. Any 
such serious attempt would, however, reveal that there is as much in 
common between the essential ethos of South India and other parts of the 
country as there is between the Indo-Gangetic plains and the large, well- 
developed areas outside that region. The relationship between West India, 
primarily Gujarat and Maharashtra, and the Hindi heartland is more 
intimate than that between South India and North India. Then there are 
the eastern and far eastern regions which have their own specificities. Our 
large country is not just a subcontinent: it is a homogeneous civiliza- 
tional area in which different religions, cultures, and languages have 
interacted with remarkable ease. (“Subcontinent” is not a particularly ' 
helpful geographical expression for use in microstudies.) While, there- 
fore, it is useful to try to understand the specific differentiating character- 
istics of the different regions in South India which unite them in a certain 
cultural ethos, it is also necessary to remind ourselves that there are 
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equally relevant links between South India and the distant North through 
the great epics, through the stories and Jegends surrounding Rama and 
Krishna, and through remarkable developments in the Hindu~Muslim 
encounter. 

The author begins with a lucid introduction to the linguistic and historical 

_ characteristics of the four States of South India. Equally he pays attention 
to the four languages and cultures. He then goes on to recount the emergence 
of Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala, and Tamil Nadu over the centuries. 
Next he considers in some detail certain recent developments—i.e., those 
which have happened since Independence. He dweils on the linguistic 
States carved out of the old Madras Presidency and a number of princely 
States, the most prominent among these latter being Hyderabad and 
Mysore. 

Three great saints cast their shadows over the whole of Hindu India in 
the pre-British period—Shankara, Ramanuja, and Madhva. The author is 
at his best in discussing the differences between the doctrines preached by 
these great men. Shankara is the more genuine all-India phenomenon; 
Ramanuja and Madhva are important influences on spiritual developments 
in North India, particularly on the Bhakti movement. Shankara is the most 
powerful single example of intellectual and cultura) unity in this vast 
country. 

The contributions made by the southern States to the nationalist move- 
ment also come in for detailed treatment. Here, there is a great deal of 
ignorance in other parts of the country. For example, long before the 1857 
uprising, there was a mutiny by the sepoys stationed at Vellore in Tamil 
Nadu in 1806. Mention may also made of the remarkable rebellion by the 
then Diwan of Travancore, Veluthampidalawa, about that very time. Then 
there is the much-better-known revolt of Kattabomman in Tamil Nadu. 
More important is the nationalistic element in the controversial personality 
of Tipu Sultan. 

The author discusses the last phase of the national movement in great 
detail. The relationship between the earlier nationalism and the influence 
of Marxism on the younger leaders is well known. South India has here a 
special significance of its own. From the early 1920s to the 1960s politics in 
South India witnessed many successful movements of peasants and workers. 

Then there is the Naxalite phenomenon in Andhra Pradesh. Andhra 
Pradesh is the one region in South India where the peoples’ war movement 
continues to be effective in the hill districts. 

Along with political developments, the author deals in considerable 
detail with certain social issues, primarily those concerned with caste 
rivalries in Andhra and Karnataka and the anti-Brahmin movement in 
Tamil Nadu. He narrates with sympathy and understanding the story of 
the selfrespect movement culminating in the birth and development of 
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the Justice Party in the 1930s and its subsequent reincarnation as a major 
force in the 1960s. An odd detail in this story is the personal contribution 
made by C. Rajagopalachari to popularizing Hindi in 1937 and his patron- 
age of the anti-Hindi crusade in the 1950s and the 1960s. 

One of the less satisfactory chapters is the one which deals with the 
Scheduled Castes and the minorities. No doubt the author mentions Nara- 
yana Guru in Kerala, the Vaikom Satydgraha, and the great Scheduled 
Caste leader, Ayyankali, who was a pioneer activist as early as 1907. 
However, he does not quite succeed in bringing out the linkages between 
them. Narayana Guru is a much greater figure in Kerala and in the 
development of social reform in India than any reader of this book might 
suspect. : 

The author concludes by trying to make a distinction between the four 
States in their separate characteristics. This is important. The politics of 
the movie actors in Tamil Nadu and, later, in Andhra Pradesh, are un- 
imaginable in Karnataka, and Kerala. The author notices them and also 
notes the contrast between the gentle, “cool” Tamil as an individual and 
his newly discovered capacity for volatile emotion during recent decades. 
In Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka the major castes try to outmanoeuvre 
each other in the quest for political power. The author discusses all this 
carefully. . 

We may mention that there is an indifference, apparently unconscious, 
in the discussion here to the increasing relevance of the backward castes in 
South India. One would also have welcomed an investigation of the 
prospects of the Ezhavas in Kerala and the Nadars in Tamil Nadu. Any 
further development of this admittedly elementary study should, fur- 
ther, take into account the commonalities and distinctions between the 
North and the South on the Mandal question. Of course the author makes 
a very good beginning, particularly with his detailed study of the anti- 
Brahmin agitation in Tamil Nadu, but that particular problem is now part 
of distant history. What is more important is the emergence of new groups— 
as, for instance, the Vanniars—in Tamil Nadu. 

On the whole, this is a courageous first attempt. It should be seen only 
as a first draft of what could become a serious study of one aspect of 
modern Indian polity. There are signs of haste and carelessness both in the 
writing and in the printing. There are several errors of fact, including 
errors in respect of dates. The language of Coorg or Kodagu is Kodava, not 
Tulu. The author makes no reference at all to the integration of Pudukottai 
into Tamil Nadu. All these things call for attention at the time of preparing 
the second edition. As it stands, it is an extremely useful introduction to 
the historical background, social realities, and contemporary politics of 
South India. It is most sensitive when discussing the interaction between 
purely political movements and the agitations for economic and social 
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ed by the Socialists and the Communists. In fact this is the 
“best part of the book. Even here it would be more elegant to avoid phrases 
like “over Marxism”; why not use a conventional but precise phrase like 
“Marxist fundamentalism”? 


A.K. DAMODARAN 
Formerly of the Indian 
Foreign Service 


H. VENKATASUBBIAH. Asian Polity and India: Essays in Inter-Asian Rela- 
tions. New Delhi: Patriot Publishers, 1990. Pp. xii + 145. 
Rs 125.00. 


The author of this book is an eminent journalist with vast experience. The 
essays put together here are eloquent testimony to his professional excel- 
lence. As Professor V.P. Dutt rightly observes in his Foreword, the author 
combines academic rigour with journalism. 

The essays clearly depict the enormous complexity of the circumstances 
in which the Great Powers have tried to gain and exercise control over 
postcolonial Asian countries, using ideology and the United Nations Charter 
as convenient covers. One way of resisting the Great Powers and frustrat- 
ing their manoeuvres is to build solidarity among the Asian countries by 
dissolving the isolation created among them in the long period of colonial 
domination. The Asian Relations Conference of 1947—held at a time 
when India was yet to gain its independence—was a heroic attempt to 
achieve such solidarity. Unfortunately, as the author writes, the conference 
“left nothing behind, except sentiment”. Few people now remember that 
even a permanent body—called the Asian Relations Organization—was 
set up: “The Organization continued its unreal existence for some years 
and, with Nehru’s concurrence, was quietly buried.” 

“An Approach to Sino-Indian Relations” is perhaps the most valuable 
essay in this book, and deserves attention. The author is right in observing 
that “since attaining independence in 1947 India has had two main external 
problems—Pakistan and China”. He is not correct in affirming that, with 
the birth of Bangladesh in 1971, “Pakistan eliminated itself as a problem 
for India”. Nevertheless, this reviewer is in broad agreement with the 
author when he writes: “Mrs. Gandhi has avoided mistakes which her 
father may have been expected to make—given his mental make-up. She - 
handled the Bangladesh crisis very neatly. If Nehru were alive he would 
have very kely made an essay in vacillation resulting in a tangled mess of 
the crisis.” i 

-As to Sino-Indian relations, the author criticizes Nehru for rejecting a 
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political settlement of the boundary problem. He does not, however, go far 
enough in exposing the deficiencies of Nehru and his advisers in the 
Ministry of External Affairs. Like many other Indian writers, he overlooks 
the fact that the Indian Officials’ Report on the Sino-Indian Boundary 
Question (1960) was anchored to diplomatic tricks nearly indistinguishable 
from acts of forgery. The authors of the Indian Officials’ Report on the 
Sino-Indian Boundary Question must have been aware of Volume XIV of 
C.V. Aitchison’s Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, published in 1929, 
which makes it quite clear that the Simla Conference of 1913-14 dealt with 
the Sino-Tibetan frontier, and not with the Indo-Tibetan frontier. More- 
over, the officials were certainly aware of the Indian Viceroy’s report to 
London on the Simla Conference, which stated that McMahon’s secret 
parleys with the Tibetans at this conference were not endorsed by the 
Government of India. In 1938 the aforesaid volume of Aitchison’s Treaties 
was surreptitiously withdrawn from circulation. It was then replaced by a 
new volume, which carried the date 1929 but gave a false account of the 
Simla Conference of 1913-14. The new volume also pointed out that at this 
conference Britain and Tibet drew up the McMahon Line, which defined a 
part of the Indo-Tibetan frontier. The Indian Officials’ Report (1960) 
undoubtedly used this not-quite-sacred document to defend the McMahon 
Line, even though several British emissaries to Tibet had, in the 1930s and 
the 1940s, tried, but failed, to persuade the then rulers of Tibet to accept 
the McMahon Line. 

Certainly, in the eastern part of India’s boundary with China, the 
McMahon Line could be defended by invoking the watershed principle. 
The Indian Officials’ Report (1960), however, made a mess of this principle 
in the western part of India’s boundary with China by rejecting the Kara- 
koram Line—which was the wWatershed—and claiming areas up to the 
Kuenlun range, which could not be defended geographically or historically, 
far less legally. 

Undoubtedly China’s claims, too, were questionable, making it unavoid- 
able to seek a political rather than a legal solution of the boundary 
question. Whereas the author does not go into the aforesaid details abaut 
the Simla Conferenee, he rightly stresses that India has failed to avail itself 
of the option of a political settlement of the boundary dispute with China. 
One wonders whether even this mild criticism is acceptable to India’s 
Ministry of External Affairs today although thirty years have passed since 
the débâcle of 1962. 


JAYANTA KUMAR Ray 
Centenary Professor of International 
Relations, University of Calcutta 
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RAMASHRAY Roy and RICHARD Sisson, eds. Diversity and Dominance in 
Indian Politics, Vol. 2: Division, Deprivation and the Congress. 
New Delhi/Newbury Park, Calif/London: Sage Publications, 1990. 
Pp. 238. Rs 250.00. 


The centenary of the Indian National Congress was not merely an appro- 
priate occasion, but also an historic opportunity for scholars interested in 
Indian politics to assess the performance and the future of the Congress 
and the Indian political system. The Department of Political Science, 
University of California, Los Angeles, and the Centre for the Study of 
Developing Societies, Delhi, jointly organized an international conference 
in 1987 on “Comparative Dimensions of Indian Elections and Party Politics” 
at the UCLA. Although the name of the conference does not refer to the 
Congress, the party constitutes the core of the papers presented. The first 
volume contains essays on the changing bases of the party’s support; and 
the second, which is being reviewed here, addresses itself to an analysis of 
the interactions between the Congress on the one hand and the divisions 
and deprivations in Indian society on the other. Apart from the editorial 
essay, there are nine articles. These fall into three sections: (a) Wooing the 
Minorities; (b) Politics of Backwardness;, and (c) Problems in Political 
Access. Of course the Congress, with its policies, structure, and ideologies, 
constitutes the common denominator, but the emphasis given to the party 
varies from author to author. We find, however, that the above-mentioned 
three sections and the articles contained in them do not do full justice to all 
the significant diversities and deprivations in Indian society. Phenomena 
like the Congress and nativist movements, regional parties, peasantry, 
etc., do not find a place in this volume. 

In their introductory, editorial essay, Roy and Sisson seek to provide a 
general, theoretical backdrop by arguing that tensions among the goals of 
rapid economic growth, the compulsions of social justice, and the arithmetic 
of partisan mobilization to gain and hold power have crucially determined 
the policies and problems of the Congress. The brief reference to the 
Dahlian cumulation of inequalities almost relegates political power to a 
secondary position. The story of the changing pattern of cumulation of 
inequalities in India deserves more attention. The pattern of cumulation of 
inequalities is much different today from what it was at the turn of the 
century. The cumulation of inequalities which we can find in the Indian 
countryside today is very much a creation of the Congress Raj, and the 
party seems to be satisfied with it. This essay brings out clearly the 
compulsions of peculiar accommodation, and the factors that militate 
against the emergence of a “hard State”. It also shows why the deprived 
sections cannot translate their numbers into potential power. It does not, 
however, focus on the fact that the Congress itself is not interested in being 
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an instrument of converting their numbers into a power base. The Con- 
gress only needs their numbers to fight the populistic and plebiscitary 
elections. 

The section entitled “Wooing the Minorities” contains papers by Rama- 
shray Roy, P.K. Bose, Archana Dheer, and the late Moin Shakir. Roy 
recognizes that in the case of the Scheduled Castes the gap between 
political democracy and social democracy, which B.R. Ambedkar sought 
in his time to abolish, is still huge. The Scheduled Castes are consequently 
frustrated and even angry. Roy lists certain factors which prevent the 
frustration and the anger from being transformed into political power. 
While arguing the point that the gains of reservations have accrued to 
only a few among them, Roy would have done well to draw on the reports 
of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, who has 
listed the particular Scheduled Castes which have gained from reserva- 
tions: Members of the Scheduled ‘Castes who have gained tend to get 
dissociated from the rank and file. Roy also suggests that the traditional 
Scheduled Caste vote bank of the Congress is eroding. He might have 
discussed in this context why the Congress finds it difficult to overcome the 
cleavage between the Scheduled Castes and the caste groups just above 
them. 

Writing on Congress policies towards the Scheduled Tribes, P.K. Bose 
points out that the party’s interest in those tribes is of recent origin. The 
party is faced with the problem of tribal integration and tribal progress. So 
_ far it has pursued the strategy of absorbing the tribal protest and autonomy 
movements. The tribals have been the main victims of the developmental 
schemes. The party has never paid serious attention to this problem. While 

i ing the tribal autonomy movements, Bose includes, quite erroneously, 
the Gorkhaland agitation among such movements. 

Archana Dheer argues that the Muslims of India, who suffer many 
disadvantages, are driven by conflicting forces: they want to preserve their 
identity and yet participate in politics. They have taken shelter under the 
Congress umbrella. As evidence of the increasing Muslim involvement in 
politics, she shows that the percentage of the Muslim membership of the 
Lok Sabha has doubled between 1952 and 1980. Her main objective is to 
analyse the community’s perception of Governmental performance and its 
support for the Congress. She finds (on the basis of a survey she has 
conducted in the context of her doctoral dissertation) that the degree of 
satisfaction declines as the socioeconomic status of the respondents rises. 
She does not, however, explain this inverse relationship. 

While Dheer holds the view that the Muslims constitute an important 
vote bank of the Congress, the late Moin Shakir argues that there was 
never en bloc Muslim voting in favour of the Congress. He suggests that 
the Muslim vote is autonomous. In fact he argues, with the support of a 
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number of studies, that the Muslim vote generally conforms to the national 
trend. 

_ The essays by Shah, Wood, and Nataraj discuss the Congress Party’s 
policies in relation to the backward classes. The first two deal with Gujarat, 
and the third deals with Karnataka. Shah’s periodization of the politics of 
the other backward classes (OBCs) in Gujarat is sound; his account of the 
protracted and ultimately successful efforts of the Gujarat Kshatriyas to 
enter the Congress is very well documented and analysed. His tables on (a) 
occupation and holding and caste and (b) caste representation in the 
Gujarat Legislative Assembly (from 1957 to 1985) are revealing. He con- 
cludes that the reservation strategies of the Congress are not motivated by 
any desire to restructure society, but by the pragmatic consideration of 
coping with the political exigency of winning elections. This is true, but 
many political innovations and policy changes in a democracy often result 
from competition among the political parties. In a couple of places in the 
essay, Shah gets into avoidable difficulties. For example, there is the 
question: “Who are the backward classes?” This has always been a difficult 
question. Shah says (p. 115) that the number of backward classes varies 
from State to State (which is true) and that there are more of them, 204, in 
Karnataka than in any other State (which is not quite correct). The history 
of the categorization of backward classes shows that the lists are prepared 
under political compulsion and that these lists have varied crazily from 
time to time in the same State and also across the various States. While 
trying to subdivide the OBCs into upper and lower, he ends up by includ- 
ing the same dominant castes in the category of the upper OBCs. In his 
definition of dominant castes, he fails to take numerical preponderance 
into account. He regards the Brahmins and the Chettiars as dominant castes. 

After examining the failure of the Government of India to evolve an 
OBC policy, Wood in his article analyses the Gujarat riots of 1985, which 
followed a massive Congress victory and an expansion of the OBC list 
and an increase in reservations. He also seeks to explore several allied 
issues—as, for example, the Congress capability for social engineering. 
Some of his observations are significant. He argues that the stability of the 
Solanki Government (1980-85) was due to its not launching any legislative 
effort that would have upset the capitalist classes of Gujarat or undermined 
the position of those who grew cash crops. He says that the Central 
Government is powerless in regard to the State’s OBC classifications. 
Now, what are the political and historical roots of this powerlessness? The 
problem of KHAM (an acronym commonly used to describe the coalition 
of Kshatriyas, Harijans, Adivasis, and Muslims, which generally supported 
the Congress in Gujarat) is this: it is an electorally eee coalition. Of 
course these numbers cannot be translated into muscle power in the 
streets. 

Nataraj examines the electoral gains and losses of the different castes in 
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Karnataka. He ao ouine the developments in the OBC policies of the 
State. He first deals with the coming of the`Lingayats to the fore after the 
reorganization of the State in 1956 and the consequent OBC classification. 
Next he addresses the rise of the Congress (I) and Devaraj Urs and the: 
latter’s brilliant strategies to mobilize the backward classes. He also analyses 
how the Ramakrishna Hegde Government was compelled to change the 
recommendations of the Venkataswamy Commission so as to include a 
number of dominant castes in the OBC list. Drawing on the available 
analyses of the caste comiposition of the Karnataka Assembly from 1952 
onwards, he comes to the conclusion that the representation of the back- — 
ward classes, which registered a quantum jump in 1972, has levelled off. 
We feel that while discussing the report of the Venkataswamy Commission 
(1986), Nataraj ought to have drawn on the statistics on which the Commis- 
sion placed reliance. 

The section entitled “Problems of Political Access” contains two essays. 
Dua covers a large canvas while discussing how the Nebrua—Gandhi leader- 
ship of the Congress dealt with separatist movements in Mizoram, Nagaland, 
and Punjab and the agitation for autonomy by the Gorkhas of Darjeeling. 
The essay is painstakingly documented. One does not understand why the 
Anderson essay on the Rashtriya Svayamsevak Sangh has been clubbed 
with that of Dua. 

On the whole this ik goot anthology of leamed papers ou the Conmress 
and the various kinds of deprivation in India. ere 
will find it very useful. 


Tata Institute of Social Sciences, ` ! R.K. HEBSUR 
Deonar, Bombay ; : . ; : 


V.R. MeutA. Ideology, Modernization and Politics in India. New Delhi: 
Manohar, reprinted 1988. Pp. xii + 232. Rs 140.00. 


There are many books on the Indian polity, but in its wide sweep, its 
penetrating analysis of the cultural, religious, and sociological factors 
influencing that polity, and its description of modern Indian developments, 
this book easily stands out. This is no mere empirical study: it displays an 
erudition reminiscent of the classicists. It shows up the hollowness of much: 
of the literature that has flooded the academic market in recent times with 
fictitious tables, journalistic interviews, and use and abuse of jargon. It 
grapples (p. 45) with the baffling complexities that India presents in terms 
of custom, language, tradition, religion, and social composition and which 
seem to defy analysis. The tensions that India faced when it became 
independent and adopted a constitution based on the Western Liberal 
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model (vide its Preamble, the chapter on Fundamental Rights, etc.) have 
pot been easy to manage, but the book goes into the details of it all, focusses 
on the writings of other prominent writers on India, and points out some of 
the lacunae to be found in them. Saying that a mere plea for a strong 
autonomous Centre as the basis for a consolidation of the Indian polity is 
not sufficient, it stresses that we cannot deal with politics as an autonomous 
subject. It declares that politics is not “autonomous in the Indian context in 
relation to either the social or the economic system” (p. 32). It then 
considers several relevant factors into account in the light of the experience 
of a number of Western countries in so far as they apply to India. 

The rise of industrialization in India is not the result of the Socialist 
experiment of Jawaharlal Nehru. (India is now the tenth largest industrial 
Power of the world.) Industrialization has not resulted, as in the West, in 
the influx of rural populations into the industrialized urban areas. The 
author thinks that such influx is not likely to occur (p. 41). One, however, 
doubts if this position is likely to endure long. The revolution in communi- 
cation, more than the influence of industrialization, is likely to change the 
rural ethos much sooner than we imagine. In this context the author refers 
to the process of modernization, the development of the Indian National 
Congress as an umbrella party trying to reconcile all the contradictions in 
Indian society, the rise of the power of the middle class, the use of caste as 
a lever for gaining political power, etc. He is brilliant when he describes the 
paradox of caste becoming irrelevant even while being a potent force in 
politics. He touches on the thoughts of Mahatma Gandhi, Sri Aurobindo, 
and other prominent men in the course of tracing the ideological underpin- 
nings of Indian society although, on the surface, many unexpected changes 
occur. He rightly observes (p. 61): “The cleavage between society, polity 
and economy is only viewed as a problem of institution-building, at best of 
politics and never as one of a civilization which has its own frame of 
reference.” This is the moot point: whatever change occurs on the surface, 
the country’s civilization, the nation’s promise, must endure. 

The author makes out a case for a strong Centre. He argues (p. 41), and 
rightly, that Gandhi saw the need for continuity in Indian civilization: 


But other leaders who were more steeped in the Western Liberal 
tradition and did not sufficiently appreciate the merits of Indian civiliza- 
tion and culture and were too keen to pursue their sectional interests 
took over the predominantly rural support base from Gandhi, while 
rejecting the epistemic and ontological assumptions of the organization 
of that base on the one hand, and on the other its institutional frame- 
work of a decentralized polity though with unity of command. 


It is the illicit relationship between vested interests and the institutions of 


parliamentary democracy which have given rise to the present anarchical 
situation. This is very well put indeed. 
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It is good that the author does not leave out Marxist analysis. He 
focusses on the dialectical relation between base and superstructure and 
the inadequacy of this model in the complex situation in India. There 
seems to be a certain overemphasis on the validity of the Gandhian model 
throughout—i.e., an emphasis disproportionate to merit. The author 
reads a lot of meaning into some of the simple assumptions of Gandhi. 
Of course he is right when he says that the Marxists did not thoroughly 
debate the Gandhian legacy, Bankim Chandra, Swami Vivekananda, Sri 
Aurobindo, Rabindranath Tagore, and the Indian Renaissance. We may 
extend the list to include the need for an understanding of the rich Indian 
philosophical thought of Vedanta, the Bhakti movement, rituals, and other 
forms of the cultural wealth of India. The present reviewer has himself 
argued in this fashion in his writings. He would crave the indulgence of the 
reader for this selfadvertisement; it is hard to resist the temptation when 
the author is found almost echoing the same view. 

True to his own precept, the author briefly deals with Indian thought as 
represented by the early leaders of the freedom movement who repudiated 
the Western claim to superiority (p. 117): “Each civilization has its own 
outlook, its own way of living, experiencing and symbolizing; it creates its 
own collective ideals and institutions in [sic] virtue of which it acquires its 
own unique character.” He manifests a very unusual grasp of the ancient 
texts and their content and message.’ He sets out his understanding of 
society in terms of this idiom of our ancient texts—concepts like dharma, 
artha, kama, and moksa. And he does so with an elegance that is rarely to 
be found in our usual, pedestrian works on political science. Over the 
centuries political science has sent down deep roots in our country. We can 
hardly understand it if we study just the parliamentary system, political 
parties, constitutions, etc. 

The author challenges the accusation that the ancient Hindus had no 
sense of history. According to him India’s historical records are to be found 
in social memory and behaviour (p. 142). In our view this is an overreaction. 
It is a fact that the Hindus did not think it all that important to write 
histories of “ephemeral” events: man is an infinitesimally insignificant 
creature in the boundless opening up of life. If the ancient Hindus had 
been more historical and less otherworldly, the fate of India would not 
have been so tragic with all its suffering at the hands of every marauder 
who thought it fit to invade, kill, and loot. The continuity that is perceptible in 
the midst of all the changes, however, indicates the strength of Hindu 
thought. And there it ends. The sad, never-ending saga of defeats and 
disunities did not teach them a lesson. If the lessons of history are not 
learnt well enough, of what use is history? 

The author explains the rationale behind the divisions and classifications 
of society. It would have been better if he had attempted a critical appraisal 
of caste/class (pp. 142-73). He brings out how sociologists have wrongly 
interpreted caste. He points out that the term “caste” has two different 
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connotations in traditional sibaghi= tiie guna aspect and the ascriptive 
aspect (pp. 143-4). He traces B.R. Ambedkar’s fears of exploitation of the 
socalled untouchables and his demand for a separate electorate, the reactions 
of Gandhi, etc. He describes the whole background of the problem and 
recounts the final acceptance of the need for reservations for the. socalled 
untouchables in the Constitution of India. He then deals with the problem’ 
of reservations and other “affirmative actions”. He says that the problem is 
connected with agricultural labour as well. He points out how the Govern- 
ment has patronized the peasantry and created a new political layer while 
ignoring agricultural labour who include the socalled untouchables (p. 152): 
“The patronage given to the peasants. . . in a way prevents the benefits 
for the various schemes sponsored by the State from percolating to the 
agricultural workers who constitute the bulk of the rural poor.” 

How many “political scientists” have dealt with the savants of the 
mediaeval period? In their own way these have tried to overcome the. 
communal and untouchability problems. The author says (p. 147): “Some 
of the leaders of the movement such as Ramanuja, Jnaneshwar, Tukarama, 
Namdev, Kabir, Radhaswami—all shunned caste prejudices and laid stress 
on social equality.” As he puts it, the frontal attack’ on the wretched 
conditions of the socalled untouchables began with Gandhi (ibid.). We . 
need to emphasize the role of Gandhi in the present context as some 
admirers of Ambedkar do injustice to his memory by defacing or defiling 
his statues, etc. The author also makes an objective analysis of the com- 
munal problem which he succinctly puts in the following passage (p. 168): 


All this proves that partition was no solution: it has in fact created many 
more problems by arresting the growth of a “national form” around the 
concept of a mere territory which alone can form an appropriate back- 
drop to the enterprise of economic development. 


He suggests that the E of the subcontinent should finally come 
together in a confederation (p. 170). This appears Utopian at present. But 
who knows? 

Since the politically dominant ideology today, i.e., the integrated ideo- 
logy that modern India has developed, may be said to be Gandhian, the 
author deals at length with the failure of that ideology and the causes of its 
failure. He analyses the Gandhian ideology and shows what paradoxes it 
has developed (p. 198): 


‘It has tended to fortify the positions of the privileged: the landed 
magnates and captains of industry, who, while professing faith in 
Gandhism, have actually utilized their resources to further their own 
interests. Gandhi failed in this sphere not because he-was reactionary or 
irrational but because he did not sufficiently connect his premises to the 
economic situation in the country. 
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But Marx understood the economic situation, and he too was no reactionary. 
And yet is it in order for us to claim that he was a great success? Clearly 
there is something more to it than meets the eye! 

The author comes out strongly for a fixed tenure for the chief executive. 
He feels that India is going to have a lot of trouble grappling with the 
problem of instability if it continues with the present Westminster model of 
parliamentary democracy. He argues for a different type of democracy 
suitable to our genius. He discusses the panchdyat system in this context. 
He advocates our having a chief executive at every level with a fixed 
tenure. “He [i-e., this chief executive] should be elected by the people 
directly and . . . be a man of stature”, with a council to advise him. In the 
light of our recent experience we cannot agree with this more. Many countries 
have switched to the parliamentary type of government. The parliamentary 
system works efficiently and well in a two-party polity but not in the kind of 
multiparty situation that India is in. 

As we have said earlier, this is a scholarly and erudite work. The author, a 
patient thinker, delves deep into the traditions of the country and its ways 
of thinking which may not particularly be on history or politics as the 
Westerners conceive of them, but in terms of its philosophical wealth. 
There is an overemphasis on Gandhian theory. The space devoted to Ram 
Manohar Lohia’s thinking and the thought of Sri Aurobindo is dispropor- 
tionate to the contributions they have made. Of course Lohia deserves 
critical understanding for all his apparently anarchic, even destructive ways 
of thought and behaviour. People like Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, and Subhash Chandra Bose, -as also peasants’ and workers’ 
movements, should have received greater attention. One can go on like 
this. But a work has to confine itself to certain boundaries: we cannot 
expect it to cover all facets of a problem. And India is not just a problem: it 
is a bundle of contradictions, a riddle, a marvel. The author breaks new 


ground in examining the entire landscape from different angles. 
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S.L. Sup. Marital Power Structure, Fertility and Family Planning in India. 
New Delhi: Radiant Publishers, 1991. Women in the Third World 
series. Pp. xii + 174. Rs 200.00. 


The family planning programme in India has a rich, if not exactly honour- 
able, heritage. Commencing in the First Plan with what was called the 
Cimic A h, the gy shifted to the E dori Hiducation Aporosdd 
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in the Third Plan, when the programme took wing. As this approach too 
failed, reliance was placed on the [UCD (Intra-Uterine Contraceptive 
Device) “on a war footing”. (Military metaphors abound in family planning 
literature.) The IUCD also proved disastrous so the accent was placed on 
vasectomy. This too was a failure so the emphasis shifted to the sterilization of 
women. 

Western agencies as much as Indian demographers and social scientists 
largely shaped these shifts of policy. Yet towards the end of the Seventh 
Plan it was being acknowledged, albeit grudgingly, that the colossal pro- 
gramme was a failure. 

Family planning has been an arena of extensive involvement of social 
scientists. Indeed it would be no exaggeration to state that it was social 
psychologists with their findings of KAP (Knowledge—Attitude—Practice) 
studies who largely led policyplanners up the garden path. One is, there- 
fore, chary of yet another such study. The book under review, alas, 
confirms one’s fears. 

There are, we are informed, a host of studies in the United States which 
focus on marital structure, marital communication, and the adoption of 
family planing. The apparent lack of such studies in India compels the 
author to undertake this study. Armed with an impressive reading of 
American works in social psychology she undertook this field study in a 
PHC (Primary Health Centre) village in Chandigarh. One can only be 
awed by the naive simplicity of the conceptualization; for the author was 
never struck by doubt about its relevance. Naive simplicity could be 
dismissed as charming were it not so misleading. 

The author’s hypothesis is that a more egalitarian marital relationship 
facilitates more communication about family planning and thus prevails 
upon couples to adopt family planning. Armed with a schedule complete 
with weighted scales she gathers data presented in a host of tables confirm- 
ing her hypothesis. She thence comes to the conclusion that “the pro- 
gramme of family planning . . . can be made more popular and effective 
among the target groups without waiting for a substantial improvement in 
the socio-economic status of the people at large” (p. 153: emphasis added). 
It is on this understanding of the issue of population, above all, that the 
family planning programme flounders. 

The book abounds with bloomers. We read, for example, on p. 55: “The 
data when analysed provided evidence as to an inverse association between 
these two variables (namely, inter-spousal communication and the desired 
family size) as 77 per cent of the medium communicators desired 2-3 
children while none of them expressed a desire for more than 5 children. 
The corresponding figures for the low communicators were 38, 58 and 11 
per cent.” 

This baffling statement is followed shortly by another: “The data, though 
not provided, did suggest a positive association between these two vari- 
ables as 83 per cent of the medium communicators turned out to Be 
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adopters of family planning while only 14 per cent did so in [the] case of the 
low communicators.” 

For one thing there is a violation of an elementary rule of scholarship: 
assertions are made on the basis of data not provided. Then there is this 
intriguing finding: 77 per cent among the medium communicators were 
motivated, and yet 83 per cent of them were acceptors of family planning! 

Such examples may be easily multiplied. In short this study, conceptudlly 
weak and analytically poor, may be safely ignored. Which would be a 
pity—because much effort appears to have gone into the writing of it. 


Centre of Social Medicine and Community Health, Monan RAo 
School of Social Sciences, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Ranana S. Jain. Family Violence in India. New Delhi: Radiant Publishers, 
1992. Women in the Third World series. Pp. x + 121. Rs 150.00. 


This book on domestic violence in India calls for attention primarily 
because it ventures into an area as yet largely unexplored by sociologists. 
All that we have at present are some gory reports of cases of familial 
violence which we occasionally read in the newspapers. Most members of 
the urban middle class prefer to look on in silence even when they witness 
cases of such violence or participate in them in some capacity or other. 
Their silence is reflected in the extremely little research in this field. This 
further stalls attempts to dispel the wide array of mistaken ideas about the 
phenomenon. 

One had hoped that this book would open up a world that had been hidden 
from the view for far too long by the shutters of inhibition and ignorance. 
This hope, however, is soon belied despite the laudable effort by the 
author and her considerable empathy for prisoners convicted for life on 
charges of murdering close kin. 

If the book falls short of providing a comprehensive account of the 
problem, it is not because of the inability of the author to elicit sufficient 
data (there were eightytwo questions in the schedule) but because of the 
unfortunate legacy of a certain kind of American sociology which C. 
Wright Mills aptly terms “abstracted empiricism”. Abstracted empiricism 
is not characterized by any substantive propositions or theories; and it is 
not based upon any new conception of the nature of society or of man or 
upon any particular facts about them.' It is “recognizable by the kind of 
problems its practitioners typically select to study, and by the way in which 
they typically study them” (p. 65).? Those who belong to this school usually 


9C. Wright Mills, The Sociological Imagmation (London, 1959), p. 65. 
2 Ibid. 
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take as the basic source of their data a more or less set kind of interview 
with a series of individuals selected in accordance with the sampling pro- 
cedure. The answers are then classified and used to make statistical runs by 
means of which relations are sought. The results are normally expressed in 
the form of statistical assertions. At the simplest level these specific results 
are just assertions of proportion.’ 

The findings of the book under review are essentially of this kind. To 
quote from a representative section, the author writes on the age of the 
respondents (p. 15): “.. . about three fourths of the respondents were 
under the age of 35, which means that the rate of crime is much higher up 
to the age of 35.” From this she infers as follows: “Thus, it may be stated 
that people in the younger age group have been involved more in violent 
crimes.” Saying that younger age “is not only a physical phenomenon but 
also a social, psychological one” and that “people at this younger age lack 
maturity and experience”, she observes (ibid.): “Our data incidentally 
prove Sutherland’s general statement that the crime rate is about five times 
as great for persons twenty to twenty-four years of age as for those over 
fifty.” Edwin H. Sutherland’s Principles of Criminology was incidentally 
published from New York in 1947. What his sample was, one does not 
know. And whether his data were comparable with those relating to a 
sample of prisoners with a largely rural background in the Central Gaol, 
Jaipur, is, to say the least, doubtful. 

The subsequent chapters, which deal with “Family Socialization and 
Violent Behaviour”, “Marital Maladjustment and Violence”, “Occupation 
and Development of Attitudes”, and “Family Relationship and Violence”, 
follow the same pattern. They thus give room for the common complaint 
that sociology is a discipline which makes it a point to state the obvious in 
more embellished forms; or, worse, that sociological research has little to 
choose between offering statements that are significant but not true, and 
statements that are true but not significant. 

The findings of this book fall largely in the second category. As proposi- 
tions they are true if they have to be tested against the sample chosen. 

The more pertinent question here is: Is the sample representative? Can 
any study confine itself to the “responses” of the “selected respondents” 
alone? What about the “others” who are also significant actors in these 
unhappy events? As for the representative nature of the sample, one would 
like to quote from the author again (p. 18): “Not a single respondent 
belonged to the middle or upper class. So we may infer that the more 
frustrating the familial and occupational roles, the greater may be the 
family violence.” Could it be that such cases do not necessarily get reported, 
especially when they involve people belonging to the middle and upper 
middle classes who make every effort to conceal such incidents? That the 


3 Tosd., p. 60. ° 
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number of dowry deaths bears little correspondence to the number con- 
victed and undergoing a sentence in gaol is well known. 

What troubles one further is this narrow, decontextualized handling of 
data. And the kind of anomalous situation it can lead to is evident from the 
following observation (p. 46): “In one study we found more unhappy 
marriages among men and women who married under age 20.” In their 
comparative study of marital happiness of 500 cases Hart and Shields found 
statistically that “people getting married under the age of twenty-two are 
more likely to be unhappy than those getting married between the ages of 
twenty-two and twenty-nine” (p. 44). The study by Hart and Shields was 
published in 1926 in the Journal of Social Hygiene.‘ This is disturbing. And 
what disturbs us further is: What can be its significance to a sample where 2 
per cent of the men and 8 per cent of the women had married at the age of 
5 or thereabouts; 14 per cent of the men and 26 per cent of the women, 
between the ages 6 and 10; and 16 per cent of the men and 46 per cent of 
the women, between the ages 11 and 15 (p. 44)? In other words, they 
married at a time when child marriage was the norm. Would it not be 
becoming of a sociological perspective to probe into the nature and impli- 
cations of child marriage itself? 

Notwithstanding the sociological genre it belongs to, the book reveals a 
deep concern for the convicts, who, thanks to the author’s efforts, emerge 
as human and who are as much victims of oppressive situations as those 
whom they have treated violently. A significant conclusion—one which is 
of particular relevance today—is that violence is a learnt behaviour and 
that as such “the socialization process of every child needs to be improved 
to reduce familial violence” (pp. 97-98). 
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M.B. Nam. Politics in Bangladesh: A Study of Awami League, 1949-58. 
New Delhi: Northern Book Centre, 1990. Pp. x + 277. Rs 240.00. 


This book claims to be an analytical study of the Awami League in East 
Pakistan. 

In 1949, not long after the creation of Pakistan, the dissident members of 
the Muslim League of Pakistan founded in the then eastern wing of the 
country a new party called the East Pakistan Awami Muslim League 


4 Hornel Hart and Wilmer Shields, “Happiness in Relanon to Age at Marriage” Journal of 
Social Hygiene, vol. 12, October 1926, pp. 403-7. 
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(EPAML). Soon this party became the official Opposition party in the 
provincial legislature. Later it aligned itself with the All-Pakistan Awami 
Muslim League (APAML). Rechristened the East Pakistan Awami League 
(EPAL) in 1955, it remained, albeit only technically, the provincial wing of 
the All-Pakistan Awami League (APAL) till 1971, when, simultaneously 
with the Army crackdown on East Pakistan, the Awami League was 
banned, ‘and the EPAL leadership, after declaring the secession of the 
eastern wing of Pakistan and proclaiming the emergence of the new state of 
Bangladesh, reorganized the party as the Bangladesh Awami League. The 
EPAL was thus instrumental in bringing about a structural change in the 
State order of South Asia. 

In brief the major contribution of the EPAL to Pakistan’s disintegra- 
tion and the birth of Bangladesh as a nation state lay in transforming 
East Pakistan’s unfulfilled “desire” for adue share in the process of nation- 
building in Pakistan into a “demand” for autonomy amounting to selfrule. This 
necessitated changes in its priorities and style of functioning. The priorities 
changed in essence from “national” to “regional”, and the style from 
“conciliation” by the leadership to “confrontation” through mass mobil- 
ization. Significantly mass mobilization was achieved without creating 
immediate social tensions. 

The book under review with its seven chapters is an important contribu- 
tion to an understanding of the earlier phase of the EPAL. 

The first chapter (“The Movement for Pakistan in Bengal”) is an over- 
view of the history of the Muslims of Bengal from the early eighteenth 
century to the creation of Pakistan in 1947. The second chapter (“Genesis 
and Development of the Awami League”) gives us an account of the 
history of the EPAL from its inception in 1949 to its first major split in 
1957, when a breakaway group formed the National Awami Party (NAP) 
to serve as a sort of umbrella organization for the banned Leftists. It also 
features the EPAL’s policies and programmes. The third chapter (“Leader- 
ship and Organization”) contains in some detail the auther’s findings about 
the social base of the party leadership and the organizational structure of 
the party. The fourth chapter (“Politics of the United Front and the 1954 
Elections in East Bengal”) is about the misgovernance of the Muslim 
League, which in fact hastened the formation of an inchoate electoral 
alliance, the United Front (UF). It clearly depicts the scenario where, in 
spite of its landslide victory in the elections of 1954, the UF Ministry’s 
prospects were marred by the mutual suspicions of the major constituents 
of the UF—the EPAL and the Krishak Shramik Party (KSP). The fifth 
chapter (“Politics of Power: Awami League and the United Front Govern- 
ment in East Pakistan”) highlights the inevitable breakup of the UF, the 
changed role of the EPAL as an Opposition party in the provincial legis- 
lature, and the downfall of the UF Government in 1956. Chapter Six (“The 
Politics of Power: Awami League Government in East Pakistan”) critically, 
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examines the EPAL’s unsuccessful efforts, as well as lack of effort, to 
implement the promises contained in the famous 21-point manifesto of the 
elections of 1954. It surveys, in particular, areas like education, land 
reforms, jute marketing, and industrialization. It also points out the EPAL’s 
failure to end or curb corruption. Further, it covers certain dramatic 
changes—as, for example, the changes in East Pakistan’s Chief Minister- 
ship, the NAP’s conditional support to keep the EPAL in power as against 
the KSP, the imposition of Governor’s rule, reinstallation of the Awami 
League’s Government in the province, and, finally, the scenes of physical 
violence witnessed inside the Assembly in September 1958 which brought 
popular Government in East Pakistan to an end and hastened the militar- 
ization of Pakistan’s political system. 

Summing up, the book describes the Awami League as a “middle-class 
party” and as “the most important party”. It also lauds the party for its 
stand on democracy, federalism, and autonomy, its understanding of the 
national question, and its linkages with students. Its contention that the 
élitist-populist fight was solely responsible for the intraparty squabbles 
during the period under study may not be entirely acceptable in view of the 
various other conflicts of the time and later developments. This should not, 
however, detract from the validity of the interpretations and the analyses 
otherwise provided in the book. The book also correctly assesses Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman, who was largely responsible for the revival of the EPAL 
in 1964 and its subsequent role in the politics of Pakistan, as representing 
the élitist-populist tradition in the politics of East Pakistan. It would be 
useful for those engaged in research in related fields and also for those who 
want to understand various aspects of politics in contemporary South Asia. 
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STANISLAW GOMULKA and ANTONY PoLonsky, eds. Polish Paradoxes. 
London/New York: Routledge, 1990. Pp. viii + 274. £35.00. 


The book under review is a collection of twelve essays, one by an American 
and eleven by as many Polish intellectuals. The title itself is quite suggestive: 
the Poles are Slavs and Catholics, but they are looking to the non-Slavonic, 
non-Catholic capitalist world for help. Another paradox is that although 
the Poles are known for a strong sense of nationhood, they have had to live 
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under foreign rule for centuries. The book highlights the origin of the 
problems faced by them in the 1980s. If a knowledge of the various 
paradoxes enables us to understand the roles played by such institutions as 
the Church, the intelligentsia, and Solidarity in shaping life in Poland in the 
recent past, a knowledge of the Socialist system as it developed in Poland 
helps us in comprehending the difficulties that any Socialist state must 
encounter in transforming itself. The book is thus relevant on two 
grounds: it informs us of the unique features of Poland, and it explains to 
us how the process of transformation of a Socialist society bristles with 
difficulties. 

The editors of the book are two well-known members of the faculty of 
the London School of Economics. At their invitation ten leading intellec- 
tuals well versed in Polish affairs have contributed papers on different 
aspects of Poland’s history and politics in the first part of the book, culture 
and political economy in the second part, and social attitudes and everyday 
life in the third part. The editors inform us in the introductory article that 
the idea of publishing a book of this kind arose in their minds in the 
immediate aftermath of the crushing of the Solidarity experiment in 
December 1981. They state that the history of Poland explains not only the 
emergence and growth of Solidarity but also its defeat at the hands of 
the Communists. 

Andrej Walicki, Jerzy Jedicki, and Marcin Krol argue that the roots of 
most of the present phenomena are discernible in the previous history of 
Poland. There is indeed a consensus among them that it is the institution of 
“gentry democracy”, a phenomenon of the pre-Partition Poland, which has 
bequeathed certain significant and contradictory legacies to the political 
life of Poland. Andrej Walicki especially points out that certain positive 
aspects of the Polish national heritage like the urge for independence and 
active citizenship are clear from the Solidarity movement in Poland. He, 
however, goes on to mention a negative aspect as well; for he feels that this 
negative aspect accounts for the inadequacy of the Solidarity movement. 
He points out that the élite in Poland, who were known for their nobility 
and courage and for their enthusiasm about participation in political power, 
were curiously enough lacking in such bourgeois values as industriousness, 
selfreliance in economic life, thrift, and so forth (p. 27). He further men- 
tions that the legacy of “gentry democracy” nurtured by the Polish nobility 
had little resemblance to “modern” parliamentary Government or modern 
democratic decisionmaking (p28). Jerzy Jedicki substantiates this point. 
He refers to the collapse of the uprising of 1830-31, and states that the 
refusal of the common people to join in it was the main cause of that 
tragedy. The masses never treated Poland as their country. They thought 
that the country was the property of certain privileged sections only (p. 51). 
This widened the gap between the romantics with a visionary outlook and 
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the masses leading ordinary, prosaic lives. The Solidarity movement suf- 
fered as a result of the absence of bourgeois values and the alienation of the 
masses. Belief in the pursuit of a consensus is another relic of the past: it 
was what prevented people from pointing out the disastrous shortcomings 
of the Solidarity organization. In short the unique features of Polish life 
give us explanations for the pluses and minuses of the Solidarity experiment. 
Jerzy Holzer too says so in his paper. His paper in fact is full of interesting 
information. 

The reader, however, should study Paper No. 6 before going on to 
“Solidarity’s Ventures”; for it explains “the incompatibility of system and 
culture” in Poland. It rightly points out that Poland lacks the tradition of 
obedience, the mark of Byzantine culture, and the tradition of organization, 
the mark of Prussian culture. These traditions were two solid pillars of the 
command system, and as they are missing in Poland the system of Social- 
ism was doomed to fail there (p. 128). Polish culture is in fact the result of 
the defiant working class flouting commands issued from above. It has 
strengthened the Polish people. Indeed this is what enabled them to fight 
against the three alien Powers (Russia, Prussia, and Austria) which parti- 
tioned Poland in the period from 1702 to 1918. It also inspired Solidarity to 
challenge the bureaucratic centralism of the Communists. It was with the 
confidence born of an adherence to Polish culture that Adam Michnik, a 
well-known Solidarity activist, once said: “It is evident that every attempt to 
rule against the wishes of society has to lead to a catastrophe.” He then 
called upon the people “to wrest and extort their rights from the govern- 
ment, as no nation has ever been given its rights as a present” (p. 104). 
Solidarity, however, lacked a far-reaching, prosaic, down-to-earth plan.’ It 
opted, moreover, for the pursuit of a “self-limiting revolution”, and asked 
its activists to avoid confrontation with the physical strength of the State 
apparatus as represented by the police and the armed forces. No wonder, 
therefore, that Solidarity lost the battle in December 1981. We must all the 
same understand that Solidarity, for all its weaknesses, was “the only 
recognized symbol of the independence of society” (p. 114). And as the 
editors inform us in a brief postscript, in January 1989 the Communist 
leaders showed their readiness to share power with Solidarity. This opened 
a new chapter in the history of Poland. 

The role of the Church in the life of Poland is quite noteworthy, parti- 
cularly when we examine it against the background of heavy odds during 
the Communist regime. Jan Jerschina appreciates the astuteness of Cardinal 
Wyszynski, the primate of Poland. Cardinal Wyszynski opted for normal- 
ization of relations with the Communists in the immediate aftermath of 
Poland’s liberation from German rule. He decided to support the Com- 
munist policy of distributing the former German territories among peasants. 
He also approved of the nationalization of the large industrial plants 
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abandoned by the Germans. He gave his support to Wladislaw Gomulka 
in the mid-1950s against Stalinist leadership. He again came forward to 
facilitate the replacement of Gomulka by Edward Gierek, seeing that 
Gomulka had started behaving arbitrarily. These and other, similar poli- 
tical moves enabled the Church to put an end to its alienation and play the 
mediator in the politicohistorical processes (p. 89). , 

The papers referred to so far highlight the national determinants of, or 
factors in, the Polish crisis. The other papers deal with systemic factors. 
The paper on the Polish intelligentsia by Maria Hirszowicz is a border case, 
in the sense that it elaborates both types of features. Right at the beginning 
it points out that whereas a democratic setup offers freedoms of various 
types to intellectuals, dictatorship discriminates in favour of sycophants 
and cowards, so much so that intellectuals suffer marginalization. Maria 
Hirszowicz comes out with a comment (p. 142) which is applicable to the 
Socialist system as a whole: “The bureaucratic Party-state apparatus 

. offered the only niches in which people could rebuild and plan their 
future.” Here is another equally quotable comment from ber (p. 145): 
“The thirty years of Communist rule have thus resulted, paradoxically, in 
the growing importance and prestige of private entrepreneurship in a 
country in which the intelligentsia was known for its contempt of ‘trivial’ 
industrial pursuits and business.” Yet another comment (p. 154) runs as 
follows: “Once cultural policy becomes liberalized, the do-it-yourself 
methods adopted by the underground opposition prove to be no match for 
the enormous machinery and resources which the authorities have at their 
disposal.” The article is thus full of observations which possess universal 
validity. 

The paper also deals with the national features of the Polish crisis. The 
role played by the Church “as an irrefutable example of the pluralization of 
political and cultural life in Poland” is unique indeed. The idea of self- 
government promoted by Jacek Kuron and other members of the KOR 
(Committee for the Defence of Workers) is also unique in that the new 
social institutions which emerged in Poland in the light of the KOR 
decisions succeeded in challenging the authorities there. Then there is the 
dilemma faced by intellectuals in the aftermath of the military coup in 
Poland. The intelligentsia wanted to play a part in the political process. 
Indeed it faced a dilemma, one “between resistance without participation, 
as promoted by some radicals, and participation without resistance as often 
practised by the reformers” (p. 153). Ultimately, in 1989, Solidarity was 
invited to participate in the governance of Poland, thereby fulfilling the 
dream of the intellectuals. 

The last five essays are quite rich in content; they provide several 
statements with worldwide application. To cite just five of them: 


1. Because the British government is conservative, a negative attitude 
towards it is associated with greater egalitarianism. Since the politicale 
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system in Poland is identified with egalitarian principles, a negative 
attitude towards it is expressed amongst other things by greater anti- 
egalitarianism (p. 171). 

2. Strengthening of the supplementary structures to facilitate the re- 
generation of the State sector in its present form relies on the 
following: the legalization of the second economy, the expansion of 
the private sector up to a defined ceiling . . . and [the] ensuring [of] a 
modest, though steady, supply of foreign currency to meet the sector’s 
basic requirement (pp. 182-3). 

3. The philosophy of the authoritarian State is based on two assump- 
tions: first of all, that politics is above the law; and, second, that it is 
the authorities who decide what at any given moment constitutes 
“politics” (p. 185). 

4. The social circle and the relationships extending from it are the 
mechanisms of social organization that underlie and permit “informal” 
economic activities—those private exchanges of information, goods, 
services, and privileges that arise in response to State regulation 
(p. 241). 

5. Underground activists displayed their loyalty to the opposition through 
mutual help. One activist explained the importance of Solidarity: “If 
I neglect someone who is close to me just because he is in political 
trouble, then the system is victorious. What would happen if every- 
one were afraid of helping each other . . . . What would happen to 
Polish society?” (p. 253). 


Each and every statement here bespeaks a situation characterized by a 
“swollen state” and a “spent up society”. 

Incidentally, some observations relating to Wojciech Jaruzelski’s 
measures remind us here of similar comments made by Sovietologists like 
Goldman and Hanson in their evaluations of Mikhail Gorbachev’s policies. 
These Sovietologists hold that Gorbachev was expected to undertake 
fundamental, systemic reforms at the outset of his career as General 
Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Not only did 
Gorbachev not do what was expected of him but he practically wasted the 
first two or three years of his leadership in launching campaigns against 
bureaucratism and alcoholism. Take the following observations made here 
and there in the book under review: 


1. A programme for reform which will affect the interests of the repre- 
sentatives of the ruling élite, and uses the same élite to effect it, while 
other social groups remain passive, is hardly realistic politics (p. 112). 

2. . . . there should have'been a radical reform of the system to curb the 
waste of materials and labour in nationalized enterprises, and to 
decentralize and rationalize the way in which investment decisions 

e were made .... In fact, the new administration of Gierek and 
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Jaroszewicz did exactly the opposite and staked everything on in- 
creased investment and employment against a background of un- 
changed conditions (p. 123). 

3. The haziness and the “hybrid” nature of the reform were accompanied 
by a total lack of logic in the way it was implemented. Five years of 
the so-called first stage of reform (1982-86) have resulted in nothing 
more than minor changes in the economy which are not easily per- 
ceived by society (p. 168). : 

4. ... those concerned with the ideological realm are paradoxically 
more interested in radical property reforms in the state sector, such 
as the introduction of shares for the workers, than those who are 
directly responsible for the day-to-day running of the economy 
(p. 183). 

5. Therefore those within the ruling group who advocate radical pro- 
perty changes are motivated more by rationality of control than by 
economic rationality. Their principal concern is to direct working 
class frustrations away from generalized attacks on the Party and 
towards confrontation with the local administration, and to refashion 
working class identification away from moral rejection of the system 
and towards a more pragmatic articulation of the conflict. There is an ` 
analogy here with Stolypin’s reforms in Russia—where the question 
of rationality of control as reformulated by the authorities themselves 
was also the reason for radical reforms initiated at the top (p. 184). 


The major focus of the book is of course concentrated on the Polish 
national characteristics which gave a shattering blow to the centrally 
planned economy. Wiktor Herer and Wladyslaw Sadowski thus sum up the 
argument (p. 122): “The command system and the policy of central alloca- 
tion handed the economy over to the bureaucrats . . . . Its main thrust was 
discipline, hierarchical submission and blind obedience . . . in other words, 
everything that was alien to the Poles.” 

The book is in fact highly readable. It gives us a rich account of the 
political and economic dilemmas facing the Polish people. 


Centre of Soviet Studies, A.G. MODAK 
University of Bombay, 

Kalina Campus, Vidyanagari, 

Bombay 
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Roman Laera. The.Roots of Solidarity: A Political Sociology of Poland’s 
Working-Class Democratization. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1991. Pp. xii + 248. $24.95. 


Here is a contribution no less significant than that made by any other 
socalled specialist on Polish affairs on the trade union movement in Poland, 
Solidarity, in the past thirteen years. The author, who teaches at the Naval 
Postgraduate School in Monterey, California, has the necessary credentials 
to write a book on the political sociology of Poland’s working-class demo- 
cratization process. Like most graduate students from the United States he 
too was present at the right time and at the right place: he reached Poland 
in July 1980, just two weeks before the Gdansk shipyard strike, and he 
stayed there for almost two-and-a-half years before he was arrested and 
expelled from Poland during the period of martial law of General Wojciech 
Jaruzelski. The book under review is the result of the information he 
systematically collected at the time. However, one cannot understand why 
the book came out so late, in 1991: it should have been out much earlier. 

The book should enhance the author’s reputation among those unfamiliar 
with his power and range. It reveals him as a keen observer of the nuances 
and subtleties of his subject. His perspective helps him in knitting the facts 
together convincingly. He tries to weave all the threads together into a 
Polish tapestry. He regards Solidarity as the ultimate negation of the 
Leninist model of the State and as a repudiation of the operative justifica- 
tion of the Leninist thesis, viz., that the working class can, acting alone, 
manifest trade union or materialistic consciousness only in a limited degree. 
Further, he feels that ordinary people like workers can engage in coherent 
political activity without “consciousness-raising” or leadership by the élite. 
He thus contradicts the élite thesis that the 10-million-member union was 
brought into being and manipulated by vanguard extremists of the KOR, 
or the Committee for the Defence of Workers. There was also a structural 
element in the formation of the Solidarity movement. In Western Europe 
and the United States, the changeover to a service economy had reduced 
the political importance of workers. In contrast workers in the former 
Soviet Union and in the countries of the erstwhile Soviet bloc constituted 
the backbone of their system. In other words periodic upheavals by workers 
were almost obligatory to fight the nomenclatura to get enhanced facilities 
during the fifty years of Communist rule in Eastern Europe. 

In the first part of the book, entitled “Demystification of the Party- 
State”, we get an historical account of the operation of the Stalinist system 
in a Catholic-dominated country like Poland. The book begins with the 
massacres in Gdansk and Gdynia in 1970 and the overthrow of Wladislaw 
Gomulka, First Secretary of the Polish United Workers Party. (In Poland, 
the ruling élite never called themselves the Communist Party.) The 
author maintains that in the final analysis Gomulka was removed following 
e 
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the nod from the Soviet Politburo. The Soviets were keen to avert a crisis 
in Eastern Europe in view of the then international situation and sacrificed 
a “loyal” friend, Gomulka, for the sake of a moderate, Edward Gierek. In 
spite of credits of the order of $25 billion in the 1970s Gierek led Poland to 
total bankruptcy by July 1980. In the process he delayed the crisis by a 
decade. He “fed” the Poles with outside money. He also had a tacit 
understanding with the Church, thanks to the Polish primate, Cardinal 
Stefan Wyszynski. (Karol Wytyla, a protégé of Wyszynski’s, became Pope 
John Paul'II in 1979.) Though ever speaking the language of religion, the 
Polish clergy were thus almost entirely political. Once Solidarity dug in its 
heels, the Polish Church and clergy became its most powerful allies in its 
war against Communism. 

In the second part of the book entitled “Anatomy of a Democratic 
Movement” the author gives a vivid account of the period 1980-81. It was 
on the morning of 14 August 1980 that the strike in the Gdansk Lenin 
Shipyard began. The Free Trade Union of the Baltic had three founding 
members and several dozen sympathizers. By 17 September there were 
about three million members in some 3,500 workplaces; by 10 October 
membership rose to around eight million; by the end of 1980 some ten 
million members joined the movement. Solidarity was also noteworthy for 
two characteristics: the speed with which it rose to prominence and its 
eventual status as a major trade union movement. However, this phenom- 
enal success lasted just five hundred days. Lack of a coherent working 
strategy and poor organization gave ample time to the Communist author- 
ities to change its leadership from civil to military. One principal reason 
could be that the leadership of Solidarity was moderate in its commitment 
to nonviolence; it did not seek to seize State power. Second, the West, 
particularly the United States, was keen to keep the pot boiling for the 
Soviet Union in Eastern Europe. It did not, for instance, urge the leader- 
ship of Solidarity to aspire for power or to share power with the Communist 
authorities. Third, the simple workers and their intellectual supporters 
were all confused as to how far they might provoke the Russian bear. They 
were afraid of what the Soviet Union had done in Hungary in 1956 and in 
Czechoslovakia in 1968. Geopolitics in the era of the Cold War thus 
created certain serious limitations for Solidarity. 

In his concluding chapter entitled “Fashionable Myths and Proletarian 
Realities” the author comes out with a highly sophisticated analysis. He 
says that, strategically, Solidarity was caught between political passivity on 
the one hand and a hopeless violent revolt on the other. Normally this is 
the fate of all unarmed civilians. For eight years Solidarity remained 
underground. Meanwhile Jaruzelski’s attempt to reform the system failed. 
This led to partially free elections in June 1989. Mikhail Gorbachev forced 
Jaruzelski to incorporate Solidarity in the political system. Apparently the 
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Soviet leader overestimated the viability of reform Communism. This led 
to Solidarity’s victory and the rapid collapse of Communism all over 
Eastern Europe. In the broadest sense the workers of the Baltic coast had, 
under the banner of Solidarity, opened a door which enabled all the 
peoples of Eastern Europe, including the Soviet Union itself, to crawl out. 

The book is a delicious and refreshing change of menu for scholars and 
students alike of Polish and East European affairs. 


St Antony’s College, : SURENDER BHUTANI 
Oxford 


Ruseia/The Soviet Union 


ALAN Woop, ed. The History of Siberia: From Russian Conquest to 
Revolution. London/New York: Routledge, 1991. Pp. xiv + 192. 
£35.00. 


The volume under review, the third in a series on Siberia, is a collection of 
richly documented essays contributed by scholars/academics associated 
with the British Universities Siberian Studies Seminar. Unlike the first two 

volumes, which were multidisciplinary, it deals with the historical devel- 
` opment of Siberia from the time of the Russian conquest in the sixteenth 
century down to, and including, the Bolshevik Revolution and the Civil 
War. 

Covering about one-twelfth of this planet’s entire land surface, Siberia is 
generally known for its great frozen wilderness: it has in fact been called 
the land of damnation and chains. It is at the same time said to contain 
vast, untapped mineral resources. And, as the author correctly points out, 
it also encompasses Gornyi Altai, a little Switzerland, a region of specta- 
cular, alpine beauty. 

The polemics centring on the nature of Russia’s conquest of Siberia is 
reflected in some of the essays, particularly those by Basil Dmytryshyn, 
David Collins, and James Forsyth. According to Western historians, the 
Russian conquest of Siberia was primarily determined by economic factors— 
the fur trade and the discovery of soft gold (that is, an abundance of fur- 
bearing mammals), particularly the highly prized sable. The proposition 
that, had there been no Siberian sable, there would have been no Muscovite 
empire at all may be somewhat fanciful, but it is an indisputable fact that 
control of the fur trade consolidated the economic foundations of the 
Russian Empire. Of course there are also those who hold that “Russia had 
no grand design or master plan for the conquest of Siberia”, but that it 
owes the territory to a number of factors—State enterprise, private initi- 
ative, geopolitical imperatives, and the urge to find natural frontiers. 
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Following the disintegration of the Soviet Union there is today a ques- 
tion mark against the future of Siberia, notwithstanding the Russification/ 
assimilation of the natives. The empire built brick by brick over the 
preceding centuries has crumbled down in view of Moscow’s shortsighted 
policies of overcentralization, ethnic repression, and denial of civil liberties. If 
political instability should continue or if it should be accentuated by the tug 
of war between those who advocate reforms and those who do not, it 
would further weaken Moscow’s control of the entire farflung Far East. 

This informative book is an important addition to the literature on the 
subject. 


Centre for Soviet and SHams Up Din 
East European Studies, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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Human Dignity, National Security, and 
International Responsibility 


YOGESH K. TYAGI 


National security is a well-recognized but vaguely defined and dubiously 
practised concept. Almost every country takes steps to protect itself from 
perceived threats to its security. While the measures it takes to ensure its 
own national security are well within the ambit of its national sovereignty, ` 
they do not legally override an equally important obligation on its part to 
promote and protect the human dignity of its citizens and also to extend 
cooperation to other countries in promoting and protecting the human 
dignity of their citizens. In practice, however, not many countries care to 
comply with their international obligation in respect of human rights. The 
aim of this article is to analyse the conceptual and functional interdepen- 
dence between national security and human dignity as well as the status of 
international responsibility in this regard. It also seeks to show how there is 
a theoretical imbalance in this relationship and how there are practical 
difficulties in the way of implementation of this international responsibility. 
It, further, evaluates the practice of states and international organizations 
in the matter and exposes a number of loopholes in it. Its approach to 
national security is people-oriented, and it suggests certain measures 
within the framework of certain expert bodies of the United Nations to 
advance the objective of promotion and protection of human dignity even 
during a period of emergency in the history of a country. This scheme of 
remedial measures is designed so as to overcome some conceptual and 
functional limitations. It envisages a greater role for non-Governmental 
organizations and an intensive use of modern, sophisticated means of 
communication. 


The author ıs Associate Professor, Centre for Studies in Diplomacy, International Law, and 
Economics, School of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University. ' 
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Conceptual Interdependence 


The promotion and protection of human dignity is a customary norm of 
international law and the domestic law of every civilized state.' Any state 
that fails to translate this norm into a reality is regarded as an international 
delinquent: it undermines its own legitimacy, both legal and political. The 
promotion and protection of human dignity is not, therefore, just an ideal 
programme of action to facilitate the development of the personality of 
each human being; it is also the legal, moral, and political duty of each 
state to discharge its solemn responsibility towards its citizens, seeing that 
they accept its sovereign authority with loyalty and with a legitimate 
expectation that their parens patrie will respect their human dignity, create 
conditions conducive thereto, and refrain from indulging in any activity 
inconsistent with their human dignity. Conversely, the survival of a state in 
conformity with the rule of law and compliance by its citizens with its 
authority are necessary to ensure that appropriate measures are taken by 
that state to promote and protect human dignity. It may be that some 
individuals are capable of taking measures to protect their own dignity, but 
such measures are best taken by the State as it is the most organized 
representative and an independent entity. Measures taken by individual 
citizens without the help of a systematic organization might lead to anarchy 
and endanger human dignity itself. Indeed the rationale behind the creation 
of the State is to prevent the society concerned from turning anarchical, to 
ensure conditions conducive to the well-being of all those who live within 
its domain, and to promote and protect human dignity in accordance with 
the rule of law, both domestic and international. No political theory 
advocates the creation of a state for the undermining of human dignity. 

Theoretically there is no antagonistic relationship between the concept 
of human dignity and the concept of national security: any threat to 
national security necessarily implies a threat to human dignity. The promo- 
tion and protection of human dignity positively strengthens national security. 

Most insurgencies and belligerencies which pose serious threats to national 
security have their origin in the violation of human rights. The nexus 
between violation of human rights, threats to national security, and the 
outbreak of international hostilities is not of recent origin. It may be 
recalled that the Allied Powers in the Second World War claimed to 
participate in the war for the sake of protection of human rights. Sir Eric 
Beckett, who was Legal Adviser to the British Foreign Office, once com- 
mented that human nghts would be the umbrella under which the Western 
world would fight a third world war.* 


1 This conclusion ıs well established in the following two studies: Theodor Meron, Human 
Rights and Humanitanan Norms as Customary Law (Oxford, 1989), and Louis Henkin, The 
Age of Rights (New York, 1990). 

2 Sir Eric Beckett, “Human Rights”, Grotius Transactions, 1949. Cf. L C Green, “Derog- 
ations of Human Rights in Emergency Situations”, Canadian Yearbook of Internauonal Law 


(Vancouver, B.C ), vol 16 (1978), p. 93 i‘ 
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Violations of civil and political rights, as well as of economic, social, and 
cultural rights, give rise to problems of national security. The poor, the 
deprived, the neglected, the disabled, the unemployed, pose a greater 
danger to national security than any aggressor from outside. This is the 
lesson to be learnt from the numerous coups d’état in various African and 
Latin American countries. 

The question of human rights is governed, inter alia, by the Charter of 
the United Nations, international human rights treaties, and transnational 
moral imperatives. It is not, therefore, a matter of pure domestic concern. 
As many external factors contribute to the building up of a threat to the 
security of a state, some international measures are also necessary to 
ensure national security. 

Clearly, then, there is a conceptual and functional interdependence 
between human dignity, national security, and international responsibility. 
The most important task is to translate this interdependence into a practical 
reality without sacrificing any one of them, and with the minimum friction. 
The best way is to have a well-defined and well-knit legal structure. Has 
the present international system produced such a structure? Has any such 
structure been a success in practice? If yes, in what way? If not, why not? 

Today we have a widely accepted understanding of the concept of 
human dignity. Gone are the days of debate on the alleged dichotomy 
between one category of human rights and another. Now civil and political 
rights are inseparable from economic, social, and cultural rights: the two 
are interdependent; they are all indispensable for the development of 
human dignity. A large number of instruments, approximately sixty under 
the auspices of the United Nations alone, give details of what are called 
human rights, define their contours, and describe their content. A variety 
of international institutions, both regional and global, establish the account- 
ability of states with respect to those rights. Besides, the process of elabor- 
ation, expansion, and sophistication of human rights norms is still on. 
Additional institutions are being established to ensure that the international 
community adheres to those norms. : 

However, unlike the concept of human dignity and international respon- 
sibility, the concept of national security has not received the benefit of 
comparable intellectual enrichment by consensus, clarity, and codification 
of legal norms relating thereto. The problem begins right with the first 
step. What, then, is the meaning of the term “national security”? 

The term “national security” has several meanings—physical, moral, 
ideological, psychological, financial, etc. Basically it means the preservation 
of the territorial integrity, political independence, and sovereignty of a 
state. In a larger sense it means promotion and protection of national 
interests. The furtherance of the national interests of a state depends upon 
those who perceive them and the point of time at which they perceive 
them. A nation may have a large numbef of interests, some visible and 
others invisible. Some of its national interests may be declared; others may 
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be undeclared. Again these national interests may be direct, or they may 
be indirect. They may be'short-term interests, or they may be longterm 
interests. There may be some projected national interests, and there may 
also be a number of potential national interests. In terms of national 
interests, thus, national security is an omnibus term. 

Not only does international law recognize the legitimacy of national 
security, but it also provides a protective, doctrinal framework for it. In 
this framework one may find numerous instrumentalities for national 
security. The task of international law is to identify sovereign nations, to 
prevent transgression of their identities, to check military invasions, to 
reduce the probability of such invasions, to control armament, to limit 
destructive wars, to punish the wrongdoers, to procure reparation for war 
damages, and to ensure that crises do not occur in the years that follow. 
Although there are all these norms for safeguarding national security, no 
country has hesitated so far to invoke its extralegal powers to achieve its 
objectives. The following statement by a former Secretary of State of the 
United States, though made in an extremely provocative atmosphere, is 
indicative of this almost nihilistic approach to national security: “I cannot 
believe that there are principles of law that say we must accept destruction 
of our way of life . . . . The survival of states is not a matter of law.” 

When, therefore, it comes to national security, the element of arbitrari- 
ness generally overshadows logic, the limits of international law are exposed, 
and the interdependence of national security and human dignity is endan- 
gered. Let us, then, first consider the regimes of interdependence that 
obtain at the present time and then evaluate their cumulative impact. 


The Present Regimes 


Every sovereign state has an inherent right to carry out its activities and 
achieve its objectives, including the promotion and protection of human 
dignity, in accordance with the rule of law. This right confers upon it the 
necessary authority to impose restrictions. Article 29 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, which codifies this sovereign right, reads in 
part: 


In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, everyone shall be subject only 
to such limitations as are determined by law solely for the purpose of 
securing due recognition and respect for the rights and freedoms of 
others and of meeting the just requirements of morality, public order, 
and general welfare in a democratic society. 


? See Proceedings of the American Society of Internanonal Law (Washington, D.C.), vol. 
57 (1963), p. 14 
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Although this Article constitutes the legal basis of the human rights limit- 
ations regime, it does not mention “national security” as a ground for 
imposing limitations or restrictions. This ground is frequently mentioned in 
the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (hereinafter referred 
to as the Covenant). The Covenant provides for two types of national 
security. The first is the right of derogation under Article 4. Then there are 
the various restriction clauses of the Covenant. 


Derogation Regime 


Except for the Covenant, none of the UN conventions on human rights 
incorporate the right of derogation. However, Article 9 of both the Con- 
vention Relating to the Status of Refugees and the Convention Relating to 
the Status of Stateless Persons, which permit a country to adopt “provisional 
measures” during a state of emergency,‘ recognize it by implication. Among 
the regional regimes, the European and Inter-American conventions on 
human rights expressly recognize it. By contrast the African Charter on 
Human and Peoples’ Rights and the Additional Protocol to the American 
Convention on Human Rights in the Areas of Economic, Social, and 
Cultural Rights are silent on the matter. 

On the basis of the presence or absence of the derogation clause in 
express terms in human rights treaties, Rosalyn Higgins, a leading expert 
on the subject, holds the view that “such a clause should only be deemed 
necessary where there are strong implementation provisions”.’ If it is felt 
that the Covenant on Civil and Political Rights has “strong implementation 
provisions”, then a derogation clause should have been included in the 
Convention on the Elimination of Racial Discrimination, the Convention 
against Torture, the Convention on the Rights of the Child, and the 
Convention on the Protection of the Rights of All Migrant Workers and 
Members of Their Families as well; for their implementation provisions are 
akin to those of the Covenant. The explanation offered for the absence of 
such a clause in those instruments is rather incoherent. As regards the first 
two, the international community considers the elimination of racial dis- 
crimination or prohibition of torture as an approximate jus cogens.‘ It has, 
therefore, prohibited the derogation thereof by not including a derogation 


+ Human Rights: A Compilation of International Instruments (New York: United Nations, 
1993), vol. 1, pp. 638 and 624 respectively. 

3 Rosalyn Higgins, “Derogations under Human Rights Treaties”, Briash Year Book on 
International Law (Oxford), vol. 48 (1976-77), p. 286. 

* This synthesis emerges from the fact that some extreme forms of racial discrimination like 
apartheid are “crimes against humanity”. Also Article 21 of the Convention on the Ehmination 
of Racial Discnmination permits denunciation of this Convention. 
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clause in either Convention.’ On the other hand, as the rights of the child 
are not nonderogable under the Covenant, those who drafted the Conven- 
tion on the Rights of the Child preferred to maintain the status quo by not 
mentioning anything on derogation ın the text of the Convention. Possibly 
the same logic went against the inclusion of a provision on derogation in 
the Convention on the Protection of the Rights of All Migrant Workers and 
Members of Their Families. 

The rationale behind the absence of a derogation provision in the 
Covenant on Economic, Social, and Cultural Rights is twofold. First, this 
Covenant does not have strong implementation provisions. Second, since 
the rights incorporated therein are expected to be implemented “progress- 
ively”, there is no need of derogation therefrom. This explanation, however, 
does not provide a satisfactory answer to the “interdependence” and 

“inseparability” of the two kinds of rights in the two Covenants as recog- 
nized in their third preambular paragraphs. It also fails to appreciate that 
there are some countries which have already reached a fairly advanced 
stage of development. These countries guarantee economic, social, and 
cultural rights; so much so that many of these rights are justiciable (as 
witness the Dutch Social Security cases).' Is derogation then from the 
justiciable economic, social, and cultural rights permissible on grounds of 
national security? 

The absence of an express derogation provision in the African Charter 
does not mean denial of the right of derogation.’ As a sovereign right, the 
right of derogation does not require any express recognition. While the 
relevance of the right of derogation during a state of emergency is well 
recognized, its limits are left to State practice and to the practice of the 
institutions set yp under the African Charter. However, nothing is clear 
from the practice of the institutions set up under the African Charter, and 
State practice is incoherent. A number of African states have been under 
siege for a long time. The five Frontline states, for instance, have had their 
security endangered because of their anti-apartheid policies and practices. 
In contrast, the White minority regime of South Africa considered the 
campaign against apartheid a threat to its security till recently. Ecological 
upheavals in Ethiopia, the Sudan, and the entire sub-Saharan region, the 
population explosion in Kenya, mercenarism in the Seychelles, the debt 
problem in Nigeria and Tanzania, and civil wars in Angola, Chad, Liberia, 


7 On the basis of the judgement of the International Court of Justice in the Barcelona 
Traction Co. case (Second Phase), the UN Secretary-General’s Note on the Effective Imple- 
mentation of Human Right Instruments, UN Doc A/44/668, 8 November 1989, paragraph 82, 
characterizes State obligations with regard to the elimination of racial discmmination, or 
prohibition of torture, as jus cogens and obligations erga omnes. 

* Communication Nos 172/1984, 180/1984, and 182/1984, in the Report of the Human Rights 
Commuttee, 1987, UN Doc. A/42/40, Annexes VIII B to D, pp. 139-69. 

’ U.O. Umozunke, “The African Charter on Human and People’s s Rights”, American 
Journg! of Internanonal Law (Washington, D C.), vol. 77 (1983), pp. 909-10. 
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Rwanda, Somalia, and some other African countries are a threat to the 
security of all those states. It would be unrealistic to suggest that they do 
not have the right of derogation. In fact the absence of such a provision in 
the African Charter may imply that their inherent right is unburdened by 
any kind of treaty restraint. 

The Covenant permits the exercise of the right of derogation at a time of 
“public emergency which threatens the life of the nation” (Article 4). The 
European Convention permits it at a time of “war or other public emergency 
threatening the life of the nation” (Article 15). And the Inter-American 
Convention permits it in a state of “war, public danger, or other emergency 
that threatens the independence or security of a State Party” (Article 27). 

The Inter-American regime of derogation seems, therefore, to be more 
favourable to states than the other two. But then the state concerned is 
always the arbiter in determining whether a state of emergency obtains 
within its territory. This means that the differences in the articulation of 
the derogation regimes have no more than a cosmetic significance. State 
practice reveals that a state of emergency has been declared on a variety of 
grounds, ranging from external aggression to internal strife, inflation to 
natural disasters, drug trafficking, and the “dangers” arising from move- 
ments for the restoration of democracy and human rights. 

All the three regimes (European, Inter-American, and UN) provide for 
a number of limitations on the right of derogation. The limitations differ 
from regime to regime. Broadly, they can be divided into two categories— 
procedural and substantial limitations. 


Procedural Limitations 


Any state exercising the right of derogation must comply with a number of 
procedural requirements. For instance, there has to be an official procla- 
mation of the state of emergency, and this has to be conveyed through a 
notification to the relevant international institutions. While the Covenant 
requires the state concerned to make an official proclamation of the state 
of emergency, the European Convention and the Inter-American Conven- 
tion do not do so. Indeed an undeclared emergency is considered inconsis- 
tent with “other obligations under international law”—a clause which 
obtains in all the three instruments. The Covenant and the Inter-American 
Convention prohibit discrimination (on grounds of race, colour, sex, 
language, religion, or social origin) im the exercise of the right of derogation. 
The European Convention imposes no such prohibition, but this may be 
construed within the ambit of the clause “other obligations under interna- 
tional law”. All three instruments require the state concerned to inform 
others of the measures it has taken and the reasons therefor. The only 
difference is with respect to the addressees of this kind of information. In 
the case of the Covenant and the Inter-American Convention, information 
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should be sent to all other states parties through the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations and that of the Organization of American States 
respectively, whereas in the case of the European Convention, information 
should be given to the Secretary-General of the Council of Europe. In 
reality, however, it makes little difference as the Secretary-General of the 
Council of Europe is in his turn required to transmit the information to the 
other Contracting Parties to the European Convention. Rosalyn Higgins 
holds the view that other states parties may respond to the information 
transmitted to them, thus initiating the process of accountability. In practice, 
however, no state has taken any action so far on such information. 


Substantial Limitations 


Not even during a state of emergency can a state exercise the right of 
derogation in an absolute or arbitrary manner. Whatever the danger to the 
life of that state, it cannot derogate from certain human rights. The. 
catalogue of such nonderogable rights and freedoms, however, differs from 
regime to regime. 

The Covenant’s seven “emergency-proof” rights and freedoms are: right 
to life, Article 6; freedom from torture or cruel, inhuman, or degrading 
treatment or punishment, Article 7; freedom from slavery and servitude, 
Article 8 (1) and (2); prohibition of imprisonment on grounds of inability 
to fulfil a contractual obligation, Article 11; prohibition of ex post facto 
criminal liability, Article 15; right to recognition as a person before the 
law, Article 16; and freedom of thought, conscience, and religion, Article 
18. The European Convention enshrines four “emergency-proof” rights 
and freedoms: right to life, Article 2; freedom from torture etc., Article 3; 
freedom from slavery or servitude, Article 4(1); and freedom from ex post 
facto laws, Article 7. The Inter-American Convention contains the follow- 
ing nonderogable rights: right to juridical personality, Article 3; right to 
life, Article 4; right to humane treatment, Article 5; freedom from slavery, 
Article 6; freedom from ex post facto laws, Article 9; freedom of conscience 
and religion, Article 12; rights of the family, Article 17; right to a name, 
Article 18; rights of the child, Article 19; right to nationality, Article 20; 
right to participate in Government, Article 23; and right to judicial guaran- 
tees essential for the protection of such rights. 

The Inter-American Convention has thus more nonderogable rights and 
freedoms than the other two instruments. In that sense it is more favour- 
able to individuals, at least theoretically. 

The international instruments under discussion thus make certain selected 
rights nonderogable, whatever the situation. This gives the impression that 
pot all human rights are equal, nafural, and inalienable. Although there is 
no hierarchical order and all rights and freedoms are equal, some rights 
and freedoms are “more equal” than others. The raison d’étre behind 
making these rights and freedoms nonderogable is that they enshrine the 
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fundamental values of civilized societies. They are the basic ingredients or 
“irreducible core of human dignity”: they possess a quality which places 
them on the top in the hierarchy of human rights and equates them with the 
peremptory norms of international law. What then is the logic of leaving 
other human rights at the mercy of the state under siege? Why did the 
drafters of the Covenant fail to see that derogation from those rights does 
not necessarily ensure national security? There is no logic in keeping the 
right to selfdetermination (Article 1) in the category of derogable rights. 
On the other hand most of the derogable rights have little bearing on 
national security; but they make a great impact on human dignity. For 
instance, if a state under siege derogates from Article 23 of the Covenant, 
which enshrines the right to marry, how does it help in securing the life of 
that state? Obviously, there is need to rethink the dichotomy between 
derogable and nonderogable rights and freedoms. Indeed the ideal of 
equality of rights is face to face with the need to protect the “core” rights in 
all situations. 

The three regimes agree that at least the following three ains 
should be fulfilled in the exercise of the right of derogation: proportionality 
with the exigency of the situation, consistency with the other obligations 
under international law, and nondiscrimination." 

The relationship between the derogation regime of the Covenant and the 
derogation regimes of the other two instruments is far from clear. The 
relationship between the UN instruments and the other, regional ihstru- 
ments is also generally not clear. There is no authoritative interpretation or 
well-established institutional practice for us to go by. State practice reveals 
that the states exercising the right of derogation generally avail themselves 
of the most liberal regime. A striking instance of this is their reservations to 
Article 4 of the Covenant. France, for instance, has declared inter alia: 

. the terms ‘to the extent strictly required by the exigencies of the 
situation’ cannot limit the power of the President of the Republic [of 
France] to take ‘the measures required by circumstances’.”" Similarly 
Trinidad and Tobago has appended its reservations to paragraph 2 of 
Article 4, thus: 


The Government of the Republic of Trinidad and Tobago reserves the 
right not to apply in full the provision of paragraph 2 of Article 4 of the 
Covenant since Section 7(3) of its Constitution enables Parliament to 
enact legislation even though it is inconsistent with sections (4) and (5) 
of the said Constitution.” 


” For details see Yogesh K. Tyagi, “National Secunty and Human Rights: Some Reflec- 
tions”, International Studies (New Delhi), vol 22 (1985), pp. 321-6. 

ut Reservations, Declarations, Notficatons, and Objections Relating to the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights and the Optional Protocol Thereto, UN Doc. 
CCPR/C/2/Rev. 3, 12 May 1992, p. 14. Hereinafter cited as Note on Reservations. 

2 Thid., p. 30. 
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To justify the derogation and to comply with the requisite conditions 
are two major international responsibilities of the state concerned. This is a 
subtle mixture of permissibility and accountability. Problems arise, however, 
when one or more unclear issues turn controversial.’ The Covenant does 
not indicate which ergan of the state is competent to declare a state of 
public emergency. The wording of the requirement of official proclamation 
is vague enough to cover any emergency proclamation, whether issued by 
the legislative authority or by the executive, by the military or by someone 
else that may be in control of the State machinery. 

As to the issue whether or not there is a state of emergency justifying the 
derogation, it is, again, not clear which is the authority competent to 
pronounce it: Is it the UN Human Rights Committee (hereinafter referred 
to as the Committee)?” In this context it may be pertinent to note the 
decision of the European Court of Human Rights in Ireland v. The United 
Kingdom: 


It falls in the first place to each Contracting State, with its responsibility 
for “the life of [its] nation”, to determine whether that life is threatened 
by a “public emergency” and, if so, how far it is necessary to go in 
attempting to overcome the emergency. By reason of their direct and 
continuous contact with the pressing needs of the moment, the national 
authorities are in principle in a better position than the international 
judge to decide both on the presence of such an emergency and on the 
nature and scope of derogation necessary to avert it.” 


A similar approach is discernible in the practice of the Committee where 
“the sovereign right of a state party to declare a state of emergency is not 
questioned”. This has two explanations. First, Article 4 of the Covenant 
“is clearly modelled on Article 15 of the European Convention”. Second, 
if the highly integrated system of the European Convention leaves the 
authorities of sovereign states with “a wide margin of appreciation” in the 
matter, the less integrated system of the Covenant cannot be expected to 


3 The 18-member Committee was established in 1976 under the Covenant to supervise its 
implementation by states partes. For details see Dominic McGoldrick, The Human Rights 
Committee: Its Role in the Development of the International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Right (Oxford, 1991); and Yogesh K. Tyagi, The Law and Practice of the United Nations 
Human Rights Committee (Dordrecht, forthcoming) ` 

* See Publications of the European Court of Human Right. Series A: Judgements and 
Decisions, vol. 25 (1978), pp. 78-79, paragraph 207. For comments see Green, n. 2, pp. 99-102. 

5 Jorge Landinelli Silva et al. v. Uruguay (Communication No. 34/1978), in Human Rights 
Commuttee: Selected Decisions under the Optional Protocol (New York: United Nations, 
1985), UN Doc. CCPR/C/OP/1, p. 66. 

* Higgins, n. 5, p. 286. 
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circumscribe that discretion. At the same time the Committee has empha- 
sized that “a State, by merely invoking the existence of exceptional circum- 
stances, cannot evade the obligations which it has undertaken by ratifying 
the Covenant”.” The duty to notify is one of those obligations. The 
Committee requires the state concerned to take three steps. It must, in 
each case, inform the other states parties immediately through the Secretary- 
General of (a) the provisions of the Covenant from which it has derogated; 
(b) the reasons for which it has done so; and (c) the date on which it has 
terminated such derogation.* However, the Covenant does not stipulate 
any specific time-limit within which a state party should inform the other 
states parties. All that is expected is that the relevant information should 
be given without undue delay. The Committee sets forth the obligations of 
the states exercising the right of derogation. In Jorge Landinelli Silva et al.. 
v. Uruguay, for instance, it has expressed the view: 


Although the substantive right to take derogatory measures may not 
depend on a formal notification being made pursuant to Article 4(3) of 
the Covenant, the state party concerned is duty-bound to give a suffi- 
ciently detailed account of the relevant facts when it invokes Article 4(1) 
of the Covenant in proceedings under the Optional Protocol.” 


In its “general comment” on Article 4 of the Covenant also it has made it 
clear, thus: 


. . . it is equally important for states parties, in times of public emer- 
gency, to inform the other states parties of the nature and extent of the 
derogations they have made and of the reasons therefor and, further, to 
fulfil their reporting obligations under Article 40 of the Covenant by 
indicating the nature and extent of each right derogated from together 
with the relevant documentation.” 


These guiding principles, however, relate to the realm of theory. In 


" See Jorge Landinelli Silva et al. v. Uruguay (Communxation No. 34/1978) and Consuelo 
Salgar de Montejo v. Colombia (Communication No. 64/1979), in Human Rights Committee 
Selected Decisions under the Optional Protocol, n. 15, pp. 66 and 129 respectively. 

= Article 4(3) of the Covenant and Annotations on the Text of the Draft International 
Covenants on Human Rights Prepared by the Secretary-General, UN Doc. A/2929, 1 July 
1955, p. 24, paragraphs 46-47. 

” See Human Rights Committee: Selected Decisions under the Optional Protocol, n. 15, 
p. 66. f 

P See General Comment 5(13) (1981), in General Comments under Article 40, paragraph 
4, of the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (Up to April 1989), UN Doc. 
CCPR/C/21/Rev. 1, 19 May 1989, p. 4. 
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reality many states invoke emergency powers without even a formal noti- 
fication to the Committee. Also they fulfil the various procedural formal- 
ities at their convenience.“ Consequently the Committee finds it difficult 
to come to grips with the situation. 

Several studies have exposed the adverse impact of the exercise of the 
right of derogation. The irony is that an exercise of the right of derogation 
affects not merely human rights but also the functioning of the monitoring 
institutions, and raises doubt as to the relevance and effectiveness of 
multilateralism. In the event of proclamation of a state of emergency there 
is nothing that these institutions can do unless they are in receipt of a copy 
of the official proclamation of the state of emergency, or they are seized of 
the matter under any one of their formal procedures. None of the derogation 
regimes in their original form empowers the monitoring institutions to take 
suo moto action, however grave the impact of an act of derogation may be. 
The Committee has discussed this matter time and again,” but it has not 
found any satisfactory solutions for the following problems. Let us say a 
state which exercises its right of derogation does not issue a notification, or 
it does not adduce reasons for its exercising its derogatory power. What 
then? What do we do if the reasons provided are inadequate? How or in 
what manner do we test the adequacy of the justification? When can we say 
that the derogatory power has been put to wrong use? On what basis can 
the Committee determine whether a specific measure of derogation is 
inconsistent with the treaty or customary obligation of a state, as required 
by the Covenant? Does the Committee have power to determine what are 
the “other obligations under international law” in any given case? 


n This leisurely attitude is adequately illustrated by the following statement made by the 
Representative of Jordan at the time of consideration of Jordan's supplementary report on 29 
October 1981. The Representative of Jordan said that a “grave situation had obliged the 
Government to proclaim a state of emergency in accordance with the Constitution”. He 
added that the notification required under Article 4 of the Covenant was being given 
consideration by his Government. See Report of the Human Rights Committee, 1982, UN 
Doc. A/37/40, paragraph 167. Afghanistan, Chile, Egypt, El Salvador, Guinea, Iran, 
Lebanon, Poland, Sri Lanka, and Uruguay have followed more or less a similar practice. See 
Report of the Human Rights Committee, 1979, UN Doc A/34/40, paragraph 293: Report of the 
Human Rights Committee, 1980, UN Doc. A/35/40, paragraphs 197, 284, and 288; Report of 
the Human Rights Committee, 1982, UN Doc. A/37/40, paragraphs 268 and 270, as well as 299 
and 306; Report of the Human Rights Commuttee, 1983, UN Doc. A/38/40, paragraph 345; 
Report of the Human Rights Committee, 1984, UN Doc. A/39/40, paragraphs 75, 104, 123, 
295, and 449; and Report of the Human Rights Commutiee, 1985, UN Doc. A/40/40, paragraphs 
583 and 596. See also Subrata Roy Chowdhury, Rule of Law in a State of Emergency: The 
Paris Minimum Standards of Human Rights Norms in a State of Emergency (New York, 
1989), pp. 98-101. See in particular the footnotes. 

2 Poland’s declaration of martial law in 1981 and its failure to comply with its obligations 
under Article 4 of the Covenant prompted the Committee to discuss the matter at its Fifteenth 
Session in New York in April 1982. Five years later, however, the Representative of Poland 
told the Committee that “Poland had fulfilled all relevant obligations ansing under Article 4 
of the Covenant”. See Report of the Human Rights Committee, 1987, UN Doc. A/42/40, 
paragraph 58. ° 
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The solutions that the Committee has attempted so far reflect a case-by- 
case approach. They have taken the form of asking questions, seeking 
clarifications, and expressing concern when the periodical reports sent by 
the state concerned are being considered, or requesting relevant infor- 
mation at the time of considering petitions against that state. On the whole 
the experience of the Committee has been frustrating. The Committee has 
expressed its frustration over the reporting procedure in the case of El 
Salvador, thus: 7 


It was . . . difficult for the Committee to understand the situation in El 
Salvador with respect to the implementation of the Covenant, and its 
problems were compounded by the fact that the supplementary report 
did not provide detailed information concerning the practical application 
of the state of emergency and the suspension of constitutional rights. 
The report also failed to make clear the precise extent to which rights 
covered in the Covenant had been affected by the state of emergency.” 


On the individual communications procedure the Committee’s comment 
in the Jorge Landinelli Silva case is: 


It is the function of the Human Rights Committee, acting under the 
Optional Protocol, to see to it that states parties live up to their 
commitments under the Covenant. In order to discharge this function 
and to assess whether a situation of the kind described in Article 4(1) of 
the Covenant exists in the country concerned, it needs full and compre- 
hensive information. If the respondent Government does not furnish 
the required justification itself, as it is required to do under Article 4(2) 
of the Optional Protocol and Article 4(3) of the Covenant, the Human 
Rights Committee cannot conclude that valid reasons exist to legitimize 
a departure from the normal legal regime prescribed by the Covenant.” 


This frustration is compounded by two facts. First, states parties usually 
exercise de facto derogation without making a de jure declaration. Second, 
they can legally amend their multilateral obligations by making a unilateral 
declaration. The first situation is illustrated by the case of Hiber Conteris v. 
Uruguay,” and the second by the reservations made by France and Trinidad 
and Tobago to Article 4 of the Covenant.” In the Conteris case the 
petitioner alleged, and established, inter alia, a violation of Article 4 of the 
Covenant in that the Government of Uruguay had not complied with its 


> Ibid., paragraph 156. 

* See Human Rights Commuttee: Selected Decisions under the Optional Protocol, n. 15, 
p. 66. 

* Communication No. 139/1983, in the Report of the Human Rights Committee, 1985, UN 
Doc. A/40/40, Annex. XI, p. 201. 
Fä Note on Reservations, n. 11. 
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obligations under that Article. The Committee, however, considered it 
“inappropriate” to make a finding in respect of that Article because the 
Government had not purported to rely on any derogation from the provi- 
sions of the Covenant pursuant to that Article. In other words, the failure 
of the state to make a declaration under Article 4 of the Covenant prevented 
the Committee from playing its rightful role of reviewing the operation of 
the derogation. 

The French reservation substituted a less stringent test of compliance 
with the Covenant than the test provided for in Article 4. It established the 
supremacy of French law over the Covenant; and it excluded the Committee 
from assessing the objective necessity for, or the proportionality of, the 
emergency measures taken. The irony is that while a similar reservation 
made to Article 15 of the European Convention has been a bone of 
contention and a subject of scrutiny, the reservation made to Article 4 of 
the Covenant has so far escaped critical attention from those concerned. 

In sum, while the right of derogation constitutes “fertile ground for 
imaginative justifications by states for the denial of human rights”,” the 
safety measures and implementation procedures do not automatically 
empower the monitoring institutions to match the right with corresponding 
obligations. The Committee has in recent years strengthened its monitor- 
ing mechanism through intensive dialogue with the representatives of 
states at the time of consideration of the reports received from them. At 
the minimum, the Committee may ask questions such as: What is the legal 
provision relating to the introduction of a state of emergency? Why is the 
derogation needed? What is the impact of the state of derogation on the 
exercise of the rights guaranteed by the Covenant? What safeguards and 
remedies are available to individual citizens during the state of emergency? 
Are the requirements of the Covenant being complied with? Is it possible 
for the Ministers in the Government to be held jointly responsible for any 
wrongful proclamation of the state of emergency or for the adoption of any 
improper measures?” At the maximum, the Committee may declare that 
the domestic law on derogation is “incompatible with Article 4” of the 
Covenant or that a number of rights are not fully guaranteed or that they 
have been derogated from.” The 5-year periodicity rule, the delays in the 


Theodor Meron, “On the Inadequate Reach of Humanitarian and Human Rights Law 
and the Need for a New Instrument”, Amencan Journal of International Law, vol. 77 (1983), 
p. 600. 

= Fhese questions are gleaned, for instance, from the Report of the Human Rights Com- 
mutee, 1988, UN Doc. A/43/40, paragraphs 53-54, 119, 323, and 511-12 For a brief account 
of the practice in the initial years, see Jaap A. Walkate, “The Human Rights Committee and 
Public Emergencies”, Yale Journal of World Public Order (New Haven, Conn.), vol. 9 
(1982), pp. 133-46. 

» Repon of the Human Rights Commuttee, 1988, UN Doc A/43/40, paragraphs 280 and 248 
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submission of reports, and the time gap between the proclamation of a 
state of emergency and the submission and consideration of reports put 
both de jure and de facto limitations on the power of the Committee to 
establish the accountability of states in respect of the exercise of their right 
of derogation. The Committee has, therefore, recently adopted the practice 
of requesting states parties to submit special reports under Article 40(1) (b) 
of the Covenant.” It is too early to pronounce on the impact of the new 
practice. i ; 


Restriction Regime 


Except for the instruments dealing with the prohibition of torture, almost 
all legally binding instruments, regional or universal, refer to national 
security as reason enough for imposing limitations and restrictions on some 
of the rights and freedoms mentioned there. The Covenant permits limita- 
tions on the following six rights and freedoms on grounds of national 
security: right to liberty of movement, freedom to choose one’s place of 
residence, and freedom to leave the country, Article 12(3); rights of aliens, 
Article 13; right to equality before courts and tribunals and right to a fair, 
speedy, and public trial, Article 14(1); right to hold opinions, freedom of 
expression, and right to seek and receive information and ideas, Article 19; 
right of peaceful assembly, Article 21; and freedom of association with 
others, including right to form and join trade unions, Article 22. In contrast 
there is only one Article—Article 8(1) (a) and (c) —in the entire Covenant 
on Economic, Social, and Cultural Rights which takes cognizance of national 
security. Article 8(1) (a) grants that everybody has the right to form a trade 
union or to join any trade union of his choice, but it qualifies this right by 
conceding to the State authority to place whatever restrictions it deems 
necessary in the interest of national security. Article 8(1) (c) also provides 
a corollary to this right by recognizing the right of a trade union to function 
freely subject to no limitations except those imposed by the State in the’ 
interest of national security. 

The national security provisions in the European Convention relate to 
the right to a fair and public hearing within a reasonable time by an 
independent and impartial tribunal, Article 6(1); the right to private and 
family life, Article 8(2); the right to hold opinions and freedom of expression, 
Article 10(2); and the right to freedom of peaceful assembly and freedom 
of association with others, Article 11(2). 

The Inter-American Convention permits national security restrictions on 
freedom of thought and expression, Article 13(2) (b); right of assembly, 


™ The Committee has so far asked the following states to submit such reports: Angola, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, Burundi, Croatia, Iraq, Peru, Yugoslavia, and Yugoslavia (Serbia and 
Montenegro). 
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Article 15; freedom of association, Article 16; and freedom of movement 
and residence, Article 22(3). : 

The African Charter provides for national security restrictions on th 
right to assembly, Article 11; and on the right to leave any country and to 
return to one’s own country, Article 12(2). 

The Draft Pacific Charter on Human Rights incorporates national secur- 
ity provisions in relation to the right to public hearing, Article 7(1); 
freedom of movement and residence within the borders of a state, Article 
12(1); and the right to leave a country and the right to return to one’s own 
country, Article 12(2). 

The Convention against Discrimination in Education, in Article 5(1)(c)(@), 
recognizes the right of the national minorities in a country to carry on their 
own educational activities, including maintenance of schools—provided, 
however, that “this right is not exercised in a manner . . . which prejudices 
national sovereignty”."  :- 

The Convention on the Nationality of Married Women, in Article 3(1), 
provides for the right of a wife of alien origin to acquire the nationality of 
her husband, but adds that the exercise of such right is subject to such 
limitations as may be placed on it in the interest of national security or 
public policy.* - 

The Convention on the Reduction of Statelessness lays down, in Article 
1(2)(c), that a state may refuse to grant its nationality fo a stateless person 
if that person has been convicted of an offence against national security.” 
The Convention Relating to the Status of Stateless Persons says, in Article 
9, that a state may, in times of war or in other grave and exceptional 
circumstances, adopt such provisional measures as it may consider essential to 
national security in the case of any particular person, pending determi- 
nation by that state that that person is in fact a stateless person and that the 
continued application of such measures is necessary in his case in the 
interest of national security.™ It, further, allows a state, in Article 28, not 
to issue travel documents to a stateless person living within its territories on 
grounds of national security.” And it permits that state, in Article 31, to 
order his expulsion from its territories on grounds of national security or 
public order. It, further, lays down, on the same grounds, that such a 
person may not produce evidence against his expulsion:* 

The clauses of the Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees con- 
cerning provisional measures (Article 9), travel documents (Article 28), 


See Human Rights. A Compilation of International Instruments, n 4, p. 104. 
R Ibid , p. 608. 
» Ibid., p 613. 
H Ibid., p. 624. 
* Ibid., p. 629. 
- * Ibid., p. 630. 
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and expulsion of refugees (Article 32) are similar to those of the Convention 
Relating to the Status of Stateless Persons.” In addition the Convention 
Relating to the Status of Refugees, in Article 33, permits derogation from 
the principle of non-refoulement (prohibition of expulsion or return}—the 
most important principle of refugee law—if 


a refugee whom there are reasonable grounds for regarding as a danger 
to the security of the country in which he is, or who, having been 
convicted by a final judgement of a particularly serious crime, constitutes a 
danger to the community of that country.* 


The Convention on the Rights of the Child allows the imposition of 
national security restrictions on the right of a child, and on that of his 
parents, to leave any country and to enter their own country, Article 10(2); 
on freedom of expression, Article 13; and on freedom of association and 
peaceful assembly, Article 15.” f 

The Convention on the Protection of the Rights of All Migrant Workers 
and Members of Their Families provides for national security restrictions 
on the right of such people to leave any state, including their state of 
origin, Article 8(1); their right to hold their own opinions and freedom of 
expression, Article 13(3)(b); their right to ask to know the reasons for 
individual expulsion, Article 22(3); their right to challenge any expulsion 
decision, Article 22(4); their right to take part in meetings and activities of 
trade unions etc., Article 26(2); and their right to liberty of movement and 
freedom to choose their place of residence, Article 39.” 

Even the Second Optional Protocol to the Covenant, which is aimed at 
the abolition of the death penalty, permits a reservation in the “application 
of the death penalty in time of war pursuant to a conviction for a most 
serious crime of a military nature committed during wartime”."! 

Of all the present human rights instruments, regional or universal, it is 
the Covenant which permits the maximum number of national security 
restrictions. Clearly, then, the Covenant regime on national security is no 
anti-state formulation. And it provides for enough safeguards against 
misuse of human rights by individuals. 

In addition to the abovementioned national security restrictions, a country 
may also impose restrictions to maintain what is called public order (ordre 
public). Not only that; it might also derogate from the rights and freedoms 


” Ibid., pp. 638-46. 

~ Ibid., p. 646. 

” Ibid., pp. 178-9. 

* Ibid., pp. 555-67. 

“ Article 2 of the Second Optional Protocol to the International Covenant on Crvil and 
Political Rights, ibid., p. 46. 
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concerned during a state of emergency. In other words, the provisions 
relating to human rights are vulnerable to both the derogation regime and 
the restriction regime in the context of considerations of national security 
or public order. 

There is hardly any country which has not imposed restrictions on 
human rights in the interest of national security. While there is no doubt 
that a country is entitled to impose restrictions on human rights in the 
interest of national security at its sovereign discretion, it is expected (a) 
that it would follow due process of law in the matter, (b) that it would in all 
circumstances desist from behaving in an arbitrary manner, (c) that it 
would ensure that such restrictions as it may finally choose to impose are 
reasonable, and (d) that there is a nexus between its restrictions and the 
national security interests. Unfortunately, however, the domestic law and 
practice of many countries belie these expectations. What is more, the 
numerous instances of defiance by states are not adequately exposed at the 
international level. The international accountability of a state is established 
if at all in certain isolated cases only. In fact, in the last fifteen years, the 
Committee has received very few complaints against the imposition of 
national security restrictions. In Eric Hammel v. Madagascar,* for instance, 
the petitioner, a French national who was once a practising lawyer in 
Madagascar (now Malagasy), alleged that he had received inhuman treat- 
ment and had been expelled from Madagascar for extending legal assistance 
to the victims of violations of human rights in that country. The Govern- 
ment of Madagascar contended that the petitioner was a danger to national 
security, which, it said, was a valid reason for imposing restrictions on the 
right of aliens under Article 13 of the Covenant. The Committee, however, 
expressed the view, inter alia, that the facts of the case showed that there 
had been a violation of Article 13 in that Hammel had not been allowed 
to explain why he ought not to have been expelled and to have his 
case reviewed by a competent authority within a reasonable time. In Pierre 
Giry v. The Dominican Republic,® the Committee did not question the 
statement made by the Dominican Republic that the petitioner’s drug- 
dealing constituted a threat to national security etc. However, it said that 
his summary expulsion without affording him an opportunity to challenge 
it “in accordance with law” was a violation of Article 13 which deals with 
the rights of aliens. 

These two cases convey a twofold message—viz, that it is for the state 
concerned to determine what is in the interest of its national security and 
that the imposition of restrictions in the interest of national security could 
be upheld only if the aggrieved person is provided with an opportunity to 


ʻa Communication No 155/1983, in the Report of the Human Rights Commuttee, 1987, UN 
Doc. A/42/40, Annex. VII A, p. 138 

® Communication No 193/1985, in the Report of the Human Rights Commuttee, 1990, UN 
Doc. A/45/40, vol. 2, Annex. IX C, pp 40-41. 
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challenge such imposition of restrictions. Both in Anna Maroufidou v. 
Sweden“ and in the Journalist Deportation case“ the states concerned had 
flouted substantive rights with impunity and complied with the procedures 
laid down by their respective domestic laws. They had behaved as though 
the substantive validity of the national security restriction regime were 
subject merely to their observance of procedural formalities. 

Ultimately, apart from all the abovementioned express and implied 
powers to exercise the right of derogation and to impose restrictions in the 
interest of national security, every state retains the right to denounce a 
convention to which it is a party. Many conventions—as, for example, the 
Convention on the Elimination of Racial Discrimination—clearly uphold 
the inherent right of a sovereign state to denounce them; others, including 
the Covenant, concede it by implication—i.e., by their silence in the 
matter. The most striking instance of denunciation of human rights instru- 
ment is the Greek denunciation of the European Convention in 1969, 
which was the result of the eagerness of the European institutions to 
enforce the European Convention’s derogation regime and promote respect 
for human dignity. One of the reasons why there is no other instance of 
denunciation is that none of the other regimes has had courage enough to 
insist on the international accountability of a state exercising emergency 
powers at the cost of human dignity. Apparently these regimes regard 
silence as the best strategy of survival in emergency situations. 


Evaluation 


National security as ground for the exercise of the right of derogation and 
national security as ground for the placing of restrictions on the rights and 
freedoms of individuals are different both conceptually and contex- 
tually. The derogation regime is based on the premise that a threat to the 
life of a nation is a serious matter—a matter in which every individual 
should be willing to sacrifice his own non-“core” interests in the larger 
interests of society; the restriction regime is designed to moderate the 
enjoyment of human rights in peacetime so as to avoid a state of siege. The 
former is a radical remedial measure; the latter, a simple precautionary 
measure. The former is a matter of sovereign necessity; the latter, a 
matter of sovereign discretion. There are a large number of international 
safeguards, substantial and procedural, as regards the former; the latter is 
governed essentially by the domestic procedural law. The criterion of 
course is the gravity of the danger to the security of the state concerned. 
The significance of the gravity factor, however, is marginalized by the fact 


“ Communication No. 58/1979, in Human Rights Commuttee. Selected Dectsions under the 
Optional Protocol, n. 15, p. 83. 

“ V.M.R.B. v. Canada, Communication No. 236/1987, in the Report of the Human Rights 
Commuttee, 1988, UN Doc. A/43/40, Annex VIII F, pp. 262-3. 
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that a state’s discretion in the determination of a threat to its security is 
well recognized in international law (as in the case of Ireland v. The United 
Kingdom). In practice, however, there are many cases in which an ordinary 
national security regime has been converted into an extraordinary national 
security regime (or a derogation regime) without following the procedural 
and substantial requirements of the right of derogation and without comply- 
ing with well-recognized norms of international law. 

There is a large corpus of law legitimizing the imposition of ET 
on human rights. A careful study of the relevant literature would show a 
great diversity in national security matters. On the one hand the derogation 
regime is too permissive in that it allows a state to exercise the right of 
derogation even on flimsy grounds; it creates an unscientific distinction 

.between derogable and nonderogable rights; it has a restrictive list of 
nonderogable rights; and it does not prohibit derogation even from those 
rights and freedoms which have no bearing on the security of the state 
under siege. On the other hand it is too naive, if not callous, in that it falls 
short of translating the letter and spirit of Articles 1(3) and 56 of the Charter 
of the United Nations into a programme of action so as to meet the challenge 
to the national security of a number of small, poor, and weak states. These 
states sometimes secure the cooperation of the others, not as a matter of 
right under any international human rights law, but for other, political; and 
diplomatic reasons. The price they pay for this kind of “favour” is not 
mentioned, and explained, in the records of the international monitoring 
institutions. 

The derogation regime appears to be ineffectual in that it cannot lift the 
veil off what is described as national security. Some states jeopardize their 
national security themselves by grossly violating human rights, by resorting 
to terrorism (State-sponsored terrorism), and by adopting divisive and 
dubious policies for maintaining the status quo and for remaining in power. 
They are also notorious for treating threats to the security of certain 
individuals or parties or regimes as threats to national security. The State 
versus Nation syndrome is well known. International law does not question 
‘the legitimacy of the State; what it does is to question sometimes the 
legitimacy of certain acts of the State. The present derogation regime 
demonstrates its incapability and unwillingness to lift the veil off national 
security and to establish the accountability of the State and of certain non- 
State entities for their acts allegedly undertaken to ensure national security. 
The international monitoring institutions generally attempt to adopt an 
adversarial approach to the administration of the derogation regime. They 
do not seriously ponder over significant questions such as whether the right 
of derogation has been arbitrarily invoked. And why do states not comply 
with their international obligations in this regard? f 

There is need to conduct a psycho-legal analysis of the domestic condi- 
tions obtaining in a state under siege. Sometimes a state of emergency is 
exploited by groups which claim that they are fighting for the protection of 
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human rights, albeit at the cost of the human rights of innocent people. It is 
also possible that a state hopes to gain some advantage by not complying 
with its international obligations. It imagines that if it openly proclaims a 
state of emergency and notifies the international institutions concerned 
about it, other entities will come to know of its inability to conduct State 
affairs efficiently through normal law. In other words, it fears that a state 
of emergency might be construed as an indictment of its governance, or an 
indication of national weakness, or of the inability of the regime to dis- 
charge its functions in accordance with normal rules and regulations. It 
further fears that a notification to others would give them an opportunity 
to pass strictures on its internal policies. 

State obligations relating to the exercise of the right of derogation are 
based on the premise that all states will comply with their respective 
international obligations, especially the obligations not to interfere in the 
internal affairs of one another and to cooperate in solving social, economic, 
and humanitarian problems. How far can we fault a state which finds it 
difficult to fulfil its right-of-derogation obligations when other states often 
fail to comply with their international obligations in respect of a state under 
siege? Take, for instance, the case of Nicaragua during the Sandanista 
regime. There were two fairly well-established facts in this case. First, 
Nicaragua did not fully fulfil its obligations under Article 4 of the Covenant; 
and, second, it was a victim of a constantly aggressive and interventionist 
policy of an outside Power, which was bent upon overthrowing Nicaragua’s 
Government (see the judgement of the International Court of Justice in 
the Nicaragua case). The international law of human rights, in so far as it is 
reflected in the instruments envisaging the right of derogation, does not 
meet this kind of challenge. Advocates of human rights have somehow not 
paid adequate attention to this asymmetrical situation so far. The unten- 
ability of the situation stands out especially when we look at the increasing 
trend of covert interventions to subvert the sovereignty of small, poor, and 
weak states. We find a large number of cases of noncompliance with the 
right-of-derogation obligations in this type of situation, although none of 
them can be condoned. 

The foregoing assessment of the national security regimes, State practice, 
and their impact on human dignity presents an environment of helpless- 
ness. This environment arises from sovereign insecurity, normative in- 
adequacy, institutional disharmony, an information gap, a communication 
gap, and a credibility gap! We now tur to the initiatives taken to address 
some of these problems. 


Old Initiatives: An Overview 


A number of initiatives have been taken to remove the ambiguities and 
make up for the inadequacies and other weaknesses of the derogation 
regime, but these do not touch the restriction regime at all. These initiatives 
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have come from academics, non-Governmental organizations, and inter- 
Governmental organizations. They may broadly be divided into three 
categories—study of the problems associated with emergency situations, 
suggestions to create additional normative standards and institutional struc- 
tures, and greater use of the present institutional resources. The studies by 
Higgins,“ Green,” Burgenthal,* Hartman,” Marks,” Meron,” Roy 
Chowdhury,” Oraa,” and the International Commission of Jurists“ and 
two Special Rapporteurs of the UN subcommission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities” fali into the first category; contri- 
butions by the International Law. Association® and a group of distinguished 
experts in international law convened by the International Commission of 
Jurists, the International Association of Penal Law, the American Associ- 
ation for the International Commission of Jurists, the Urban Morgan 
Institute for Human Rights, and the International Institute of Higher. 
Studies in Criminal Sciences,” representing all continents and all legal 
systems, constitute the second; and the monitoring procedure of the UN 
Special Rapporteur on situations known as States of Siege or Emergency 
and the new practice of the UN Human Rights Committee to seek special 
reports on exceptional situations make up the third category. 

These studies and contributions certainly highlight most of the problems 
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arising from the exercise of the right of derogation. However, they do not 
adequately address some.of the serious inadequacies of the regimes as they 
obtain today. For instance, they do not attempt any psycho-legal analysis 
of a number of sensitive questions. Why do states not comply with the 
obligations under the derogation regime? How should they respond to an 
emergency situation when a third party—a state or a non-state entity— 
exploits that crisis from some ulterior motive? And how should they go 
about the establishment of a widely acceptable and effective institutional 
mechanism that is capable of doing justice to the conceptual interdependence 
of human dignity, national security, and international responsibility? The 
chief difficulty with most of the initiatives taken so far is that they are not 
sufficiently sensitive to the genuine difficulties of many states under siege. 
Also, the remedies they prescribe are generally idealistic with poor pros- 
pects of acceptance and success:in the near future. That is the reason why 
even some serious efforts made by some eminent experts have had no 
impact on State practice. The Siracusa Principles, for instance, suggest oral 
submissions and evidence under the Optional Protocol to the Covenant 
and to undertake visits to the states parties to the Optional Protocol that are 
alleged to have violated the Covenant. It is suggested that if necessary, the 
states parties should consider amending the Optional Protocol to this 
effect. It is now clear that none of these suggestions is going to be accepted 
and acted upon in the foreseeable future. The search for longterm solutions is 
indeed important, but should we wait patiently for such solutions? Should 
we not evolve some realistic arrangements which could be made without 
delay and without raising the suspicion of sovereign states? The following 
section attempts to outline a new, marginally ambitious, and less than 
glamorous initiative. 


A New Initiative 


The proposed initiative is based on the premise that states do have certain 
genuine difficulties in complying with their obligations under the derog- 
ation regime; that sometimes states other than the state concerned or non- 
state entities exploit crises for purposes other than the promotion and 
protection of human dignity of the individuals affected; that such entities 
do not generally comply with their obligation to cooperate with the state 
concerned in solving social, economic, and humanitarian problems; and 
that the international accountability of such entities is negligible in law and 
in fact. Unless we accept the validity of this premise, we cannot adopt a 
bipartisan approach to the question and win the confidence and cooperation 
of sovereign states, and it goes without saying that without it any initiative 
that one may take is bound to fail. 

We should proceed on the assumption that the formulation of new 
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standards, and their adoption in the form of a binding treaty or a non- 
binding declaration, take time. States take time to bring a treaty into force; 
and they generally do not feel bound by a mere declaration. In that sense 
any initiative on our part to adopt new standards, or to establish new 
institutions, can only serve. our longterm interests. Our present problem is 
to meet the urgent needs of today. We can do so by looking for flexibility in 
the regimes that obtain. Happily such flexibility these regimes do have. 

‘The starting-point should be the identification of crisis-prone areas. Such 
areas are mainly the African, Asian, and Latin American countries, which 
have the uphill task of promoting human dignity without endangering their 
national security. They need the help of the international community for 
this purpose; barring a few exceptions (Bosnia-Herzegovina being the 
most striking), the countries of Europe do not face similar difficulties. Any 
new initiative that we may take should, therefore, be taken in the context 
of the regimes applicable to the countries concerned. The African Charter, 
the Inter-American Convention, and the Covenant are the bases of those 
regimes. Since the United Nations has always given the lead in human 
rights matters, any initiative taken under its auspices has greater chances of 
success. The Covenant regime is thus our best bet. It has fair-representation of 
all regions, all legal systems, and all forms of civilization. And it commands 
more respect than any other regime in which the countries of Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America participate. As. pointed out earlier, the Covenant 
provides: three different procedures for establishing the accountability of 
states parties. The interstate communication procedure has been accepted 
by a very limited number of states in Africa, Asia, and Latin America; it 
has not been invoked so far; and it is unlikely to be invoked in the near 
future. It is thus practically of no use in enhancing the effectiveness of 
the national security regime. The individual communication procedure 
is also not popular, especially in Africa and Asia; and its technicalities 
(such as the prohibition of actio popularis and the obligation to fulfil in 
advance a number of conditions, including the exhaustion of domestic 
remedies) do not make it an attractive method of establishing accountability 
on macro issues such as national security and its implications for human 
dignity and international solidarity. Moreover, the disposition of the peti- 
tions challenging, inter alia, specific violations arising from the exercise of 
the right of derogation takes a couple of years at least. These delays defeat 
the very purpose of any initiative that may be taken to solve the problems 
on hand. We are, therefore, left with the reporting procedure. If we read 
the derogation regime of the Covenant carefully, we shall find that this is 
the best procedure possible for developing a symbiosis of human dignity, 
National security, and international accountability. In practice also, most of 
the efforts made in that direction have been made in line with the reporting 
procedure. The question is: How do we strengthen this procedure in order 
to attain the desired goal? 
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It is, however, pertinent in this context to identify the problems encoun- 
tered by the Covenant regime with respect to national security matters. We 
have already identified at least four problems: the normative gap, the 
information gap, the credibility gap, and the institutional gap. The follow- 
ing 5-point programme of action may help in reducing these gaps. 

First, concerted efforts should be made to bridge the normative gap that 
obtains in the law and practice of the present regimes on derogation and 
national security matters. The basic policy underlying that initiative should 
be the conceptual interdependence between human dignity, national 
security, and international responsibility, as we have shown in the opening 
part of this article. The most appropriate forum to take an initiative in this 
regard is the Human Rights Committee. It should revise its General 
Comment 5(13) on Article 4 of the Covenant, which was adopted more 
‘than a decade ago. The old General Comment is a reasonable reiteration 
of the problems before the Committee and the obligations of states with 
respect to the right of derogation. It does not, however, go beyond that. 
Among other things, the revised General Comment should highlight the 
responsibilities of states, international institutions, individuals, and groups 
of individuals vis-d-vis a state under siege. It should articulate the policy 
laid down in Articles 1(3) and 56 of the Charter which obliges all Members 
of the United Nations to take “joint and separate action” to solve inter- 
national problems of a humanitarian character. There is need to transform 
and integrate the lex generalis of Articles 1(3) and 56 of the Charter into 
the lex specialis and practice of the Covenant, especially the national 
security regime. A revised General Comment on Article 4 should project a 
new image of the Committee. The Committee should be perceived not 
merely as a monitor but also as an active promoter of human rights by 
promoting international cooperation in solving the humanitarian problems 
arising from threats to national security. The present international juris- 
prudence on human rights thus needs to been enriched. 

Second, official proclamation of a state of emergency by a state and its 
notification to.the international monitoring institutions should not be 
accepted as the sole source of information. We must look for other, 
additional sources, and within the present institutional framework. The 
United Nations, for instance, has a wide network of information centres— 
approximately seventy—which service about 150 countries all over the 
world. Their main function is to disseminate information on the activities 
of the United Nations and its various agencies and organs. They could be 
used, additionally, for the purpose of collection of information on domestic 
activities with a bearing on human rights. The UN Information Centres 
already do this kind of job in an unassuming manner by collecting and 
maintaining Press clippings relating to the United Nations and by trans- 
mitting them to the Department of Public Information of the United 
Nations in New York. Information on the proclamation of a state of 
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emergency or the administrative measures taken to give effect to an un- 
declared emergency is generally reported in the domestic newspapers or 
communicated to the public at large through electronic mass media. The 
UN Information Centres may meticulously collect this kind of information 
and transmit it to the headquarters of the United Nations. The UN Secre- 
tary-General may take cognizance of this kind of information and bring it 
to the attention of the UN human rights bodies, including the Committee. 
There is thus no need for the Committee to wait for a formal notification of 
a state of emergency under Article 4. of the Covenant from the state 
concerned. A computerized information network engineered by the United 
Nations, fed by the UN Information Centres, supported by non-Govern- 
mental organizations and Specialized Agencies of the United Nations 
and hooked to all expert bodies of the United Nations may help a lot in 
reducing the information/communication gap. In order to save this pool of 
information from any kind of virus, those feeding it with information 
should clearly indicate their identities and the sources of their inputs and 
also certify the authenticity of their information. Besides strengthening 
State accountability under the derogation regime, this would help the UN 
Secretary-General in pursuing preventive diplomacy.* 

Third, for a long time (in fact, for about fourteen years), the Committee 
did not have any institutional mechanism for handling an emergency 
situation. It looked into it only while considering the report of the state 
concerned or while processing individual petitions alleging violations of 
human rights during a state of emergency in that state. Under the old rules 
of procedure, the submission and consideration of a report made by a state 
did not necessarily coincide with the proclamation of a state of emergency 
by that state. The optional nature of the individual petition procedure is 
prima facie evidence of its ineffectiveness in an emergency situation. It is, 
therefore, necessary to evolve a new institutional mechanism within the 
present framework by establishing a working group or a special rapporteur 
on emergency situations.” The Committee has adopted a similar approach 
in handling many other important matters, including cases of the death 
penalty, interim measures of protection, and followup action under the 
Optional Protocol. There is hence no legal obstacle in the way of establish- 
ing a working group or creating the office of special rapporteur on emergency 
situations. The new body should have power (a) to request a state proclaim- 
ing a state of emergency to submit a report under Article 40(1)(b) of the 


2 Secretary-General Boutros Boutros-Ghali emphasizes the significance of fact-finding and 
of the carly warning systems for effective preventive diplomacy, which, he thinks, is necessary 
to ease tensions and to prevent them (1.e., the tensions) from leading to conflict. See An 
Agenda for Peace: Report of the Secretary-General Pursuant to the Statement Adopted by the 
Summit Meeting of the Security Counal on 31 January 1992 (New York: United Nations, 
1992), pp. 13-16... 

> It was proposed by Tyagi, “National Security and Human Rights: Some Reflections”, n. 
10, p. 334. 
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Covenant on the emergency situation, the state of derogable and non- 
derogable rights, and other relevant information pertaining to human 
rights; (b) to crosscheck the information submitted by that state; (c) to 
submit a report to the Committee, expressing its views on the adequacy 
(and authenticity) or otherwise of the information received from that state, 
the compatibility or otherwise of the actions of that state with its interna- 
tional obligations under the Covenant, especially its obligations under 
Article 4, the factors and difficulties encountered by that state in comply- 
ing with those obligations, the ways and means in which those difficulties 
may be removed, and the various measures that may be taken by other 
states and international institutions, including the Committee itself, in 
order to help that state. On the basis of such a report the Committee may 
then adopt a report under Article 40(4) of the Covenant and transmit it to 
that state, as well as to other states and non-state entities that may have, a 
role to play in the matter. Such a report may become the basis of various 
international initiatives for promoting the human dignity of the individuals 
affected and the national security of the state concerned. The United 
Nations High Commissioner for Human Rights may also involve himself in 
this process. i 

Fourth, the promotion and protection of human rights is too serious a 
matter to be left to the State machinery, especially when it exercises the 
right of derogation on flimsy grounds, or when it converts the ordinary 
national security regime (or the restriction regime) into an extraordinary 
one (or the derogation regime) without making its intent public, or when it 
subjects its own people to the horrors of an undeclared emergency, or 
when it snatches away their nonderogable rights/freedoms, or when it 
creates an information or credibility gap by muzzling mass media and by 
not submitting the needed information or by submitting inaccurate infor- 
mation to the monitoring bodies. There is need to guard the guardian of 
people’s rights even if a state does not indulge in any illegal activity. 

Non-Governmental organizations can in all these situations play a useful 
role. One of the reasons for the better human rights conditions and greater 
awareness about them in the Western world is the presence and activity of 
a large number of non-Governmental organizations dedicated to the cause 
of human rights in that part of the world. Some of them have proved their 
credibility and usefulness to such an extent that it is now difficult to think 
of the human rights movement without them. Quite a few of them possess 
great resources, expertise, and credibility.* If anything they are often too 
true and blunt. To bridge the information/communication/credibility gap, 
and to overcome the difficulties arising from lack of adequate resources 


© For instance, at its headquarters in London itself Amnesty International has a staff twice 
the suze of the UN staff dealing with human rights. 
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and expertise on the part of inter-Governmental organizations and their 
expert bodies, it would be prudent to involve non-Governmental organiz- 
ations and that too officially. It is no longer a secret that many members of 
the human rights expert bodies, in their individual capacity, maintain 
contacts with the various non-Governmental organizations and make use 
of non-Governmental information in forming their own views and at the 
time of examination of reports from states by raising specific and penetrat- 
ing questions. Also, many non-Governmental organizations—both profit- 
oriented and non-profit-oriented, including some multinational law firms— 
operate. as a bridge between the aggrieved individuals and the UN Centre 
for Human Rights and human rights expert bodies such as the Human 
Rights Committee. Some of them: have represented hundreds of petitioners 
before the Committee—as, for example, in the Jamaican Death Penalty 
cases.“ 

The time is ripe to institutionalize the role of non-Governmental organ- 
izations under the Covenant regime. This is necessary to make them more 
responsible about their activities, and to establish their credibility and their 
accountability. The General Assembly could adopt an additional protocol 
to the Covenant on the role of non-Governmental organizations.” A role 
that is officially recognized, however limited, together with suitable safe- 
guards, is better than the /aissez faire that we find today. In their turn non- 
Governmental organizations must take cognizance of the criticism that 
they exaggerate human rights violations by states without giving due regard 
to their difficulties and without exposing the heinous violations committed 
by anti-national groups such as terrorists and extremists.® Such a role by 
non-Governmental organizations would contribute to their credibility, 
impartiality, and effectiveness; it would also introduce dynamism and 
realism in the functioning of the State-centric human rights bodies. 

Fifth, as many events have shown so well, when formal international 
procedures fail to make despots bow to the rule of law, their people revolt 
to restore the rule of law and secure human dignity. Of course this would 
mean acceptance of the defeat of legal and humanitarian norms and 
institutions. It would also generate contempt for State institutions. This in 
its turn would give rise to the problem of law and order in the run even 


“ The Human Rights Committee has received about a hundred cases poe Jamaican 
nationals awaiting execution in Jamaican prisons Decisions relating to these. cases are 
reproduced in the annual reports of the Commuttee for the years 1988 through 1993. 

© This idea was articulated over a decade ago by Yogesh K Tyagi in his “Cooperation 
between the Human Rights Committee and Nongovernmental Organizations: Permussibility 
and Propositions”, Texas International Law Journal (Austin, Tex ), vol. 18 (1983), pp. 289-90. 
The New Delhi World Congress on Human Rights endorsed it in its Final Act See Final 
Report of the World Congress on Human Rights, New Delhi, 10-15 December 1990, p. 10, 

8. 

© See, for mstance, the statement of Bradman Weerakoon, Adviser to the President of Sri 
Lanka, on Amnesty International’s reports on the human rights situation in Sri Lanka, 
Hindustan Tomes (New Delhi), 3 December 1990, p. 14, cols 6-8. 
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if people’s movements succeed in overthrowing despots. It is a costly affair 
too; for far too many innocent people have to sacrifice their “supreme 
right” to secure the rights and freedoms of others. There is also the danger 
of people’s movements being infiltrated by anti-social elements whose aim 
is not to promote and protect human dignity but to create hostilities, to 
generate further contempt for the State authorities, to escalate internal 
strife, and to destroy the rule of law. It is a challenge for thinkers and 
activists to suggest ways and means to promote people’s movements in 
times of crisis in the human rights situation without damaging the found- 
ations of the rule of law. The experience of the various freedom struggles 
waged by nonviolent means to gain independence from alien rule could be 
the starting-point of a meaningful discussion. 
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A great deal of dissatisfaction has been expressed in recent years about the 
state of social science in India. Social scientists have increasingly felt that 
social science has not been able to carve out an independent identity for 
itself. Although courses in such disciplines as political science and sociology 
have been taught in Indian universities for long, the study of social and 
political life has depended heavily on Western scholarship. 

To begin with, students of politics in India derived inspiration from 
political science in England. In the 1940s and the 1950s, for example, 
Harold Laski was the thinker they read and admired most. In the 1960s, 
they gradually turned to American political science for inspiration and 
started copying the intellectual fashions in vogue in the United States. 
Whether political scientists in America aimed at developing a reliable 
knowledge of politics and society by gathering facts or, realizing the futility 
of crude empiricism, tried to develop theories, and whether they sought to 
banish values from their i inquiries or, discovering the barrenness of a value- 
free inquiry, strove to find a place for values in their work, political 
scientists ic India faithfully followed them. Copying the intellectual fashions 
originating in the West would by itself not perhaps have been a major 
source of dissatisfaction if Western political scientists had been successful 
in developing reliable knowledge of politics and society. But they had not 
been successful. Indeed, in recent decades, American political science in 
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particular has been in the doldrums.’ This has led many scholars to ques- 
tion the usefulness of the work being done by Indian social scientists. 

The main plank of these scholars is that we should take our task as social 
scientists seriously. Attacking the “generally imitative and conformist tem- 
per” of political science in India,’ scholars like Randhir Singh argue that 
the primary task of Indian social scientists is to analyse the social and 
political life of this country. To be sure, these scholars do not reject 
Western thinking altogether. They would rather judge concepts and theories 
in terms of their usefulness in helping us understand society and politics in 
India meaningfully. 

There has also been a strong tendency in recent Indian thought to 
emphasize the need to rely on the theories, concepts, and methods developed 
in India. Western ideas are rejected on the ground that they did not 
originate here.’ This resentment against Western ideas is, however, not 
new. Under colonial rule, too, a section of the Indian intelligentsia resented 
the claim of the colonial rulers that their values, philosophy, and scientific 
knowledge were superior to “native” attainments in those fields. It conse- 
quently strove to demonstrate the moral and intellectual superiority of 
Indian civilization over the civilization that had subjugated it. Although 
there is still some resentment against Western ideas inspired by nationalist 
sentiment, the attitude of contemporary Indian scholars towards Western 
thinking is more a response to the attempts made, particularly since Inde- 
pendence, to develop Indian society on Western lines. Holding the Western 
model largely responsible for the “crisis” in which this country finds itself 
today, these scholars emphasize the need to evolve strategies of develop- 
ment that take due cognizance of “the specific character of Indian society”.* 
They have turned to the moral and intellectual heritage of India, and have 
taken an increasing interest in the ideas of contemporary thinkers like 
Swami Vivekananda, Sri Aurobindo, and Mahatma Gandhi, who sought to 
give expression to indigenous experience. 

Scholars have also presented theoretical arguments in defence of a social 


‘ For a discussion on the state of political saence in the United States of Amenca in the 
years since the Second World War, see Om Bakshi, The Crisis of Polincal Theory: An Ingutry 
into Contemporary Thought (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1987), pp. 20-24 and 53-61. 

? Randhir Singh, Reason, Revolution and Politcal Theory: Notes on Oakeshott’s Rational- 
usm in Politics (New Delhi: People’s Publishing House, 1967), p. vit 

> One often finds Indian scholars cniticzing a work simply on the ground that it relies on 
ideas borrowed from Western sources Manoranjan Mohanty, for example, mdicts subalternist 
historiography for “operating within [the] Western framework of knowledge”. His argument 
ts not that Western ideas have not helped the subaltermsts in adequately understanding 
Indian history. In his opinton, the very fact that they use Western ideas is sufficient to 
undermine the adequacy of their work “Changing Terms of Discourse: A Poser”, Economic 
and Polincal Weekly (Bombay), 16 September 1989, p 2072 

+ V.R Mehta, Ideology, Modernization and Politics in India (New Delhi: Manohar, 1983), 
p 5. 
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science suited to the needs of Indian society. Their main argument is that 
Indian society has a unique character. They point out how, while it may 
share some features with other societies, there are certain important 
features peculiar to it. What they generally have in mind is certain normative 
beliefs like the principle of tolerance dating back to ancient times—beliefs 
which the people of India have shared through the ages. They have, further, 
drawn attention to certain institutions like caste which render Indian 
society different from other societies.* As in other societies, so in India, we 
can find classes formed on an economic basis, but caste is considered a far 
more important institution of social organization. In general, however, the 
traditionalists rely on normative beliefs for claiming a unique character for 
Indian society. This provides the basis for questioning the usefulness of the 
theories developed to explain social and political life in the West and for 
arguing in favour of developing an understanding which takes into account 
the unique character of Indian society. 


sa 


The argument challenging the “privileging of the so-called ‘general’ over 
the particular” can be developed further;* for one may wonder whether we 
can meaningfully study a society of the size and diversity of a country like 
India. In recent years some scholars have, under the leadership of Ranajit 
Guha, questioned the usefulness of conducting inquiries within “the nation- 
alist perspective”. They argue that in the work of Indian historians, includ- 
ing those writing in the Marxist tradition, “the history of India since the 
early nineteenth century has tended to become the biography of the 
emerging nation-state”.’ Indian historians, in their view, regard the making 
of the Indian nation as exclusively or predominantly an élite achievement, 
with the masses playing only a marginal role: they come in only as part of 
the movements organized by the élite. This is to say, they understand the 
people of India—tribals, peasants, and other subaltern groups—only as 
part of the nationbuilding process and not as having their own history. It is, 
therefore, argued that we shall be able to write the history of the people 
only when we abandon our preoccupation with the nation. 
Contemporary Indian historians have made a serious attempt to place 
tribals, peasants, and other subaltern groups at the centre of their inquiry. 
They seek, for example, to understand the role of peasants in the freedom 
struggle in terms of the ideas, beliefs, and perceptions of peasants. They 
are particularly dissatisfied with the tendency to understand it in terms of 


° See, for example, Meenakshi Jain, The Congress Party (New Delhi: Vikas Publishing 
House, 1991). 

* Gyanendra Pandey, “In Defence of the Fragment: Wnting about Hindu-Muslim Ruots in 
India Today”, Economic and Political Weekly, annual number, March 1991, p. 571 

7 Ibid , p. 560 
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the manipulations of those leading the national movement. There is no 
doubt an element of truth in their argument; for there has been a tendency 
among historians and social scientists to rely on conspiracy theories. How- 
ever, this is not the thrust of the complaint of the subalternists; for they are 
also opposed to the search for causes, in particular economic causes, in 
history and social science." In their view, these explanations are not “far 
removed” from those in terms of.conspiracy theories.’ While this may. 
sound strange to many social scientists, these historians hold that emphasis 
on social and economic causes agrees with conspiracy theories in denying 
people a role in making history. If one kind of explanation regards: the- 
people as helpless victims of manipulations by interested parties, the other 
regards them as playthings of large, impersonal forces. Neither tries to 
relate political phenomena to the perceptions, attitudes, and beliefs of the. 
masses. Students of subaltern consciousness like Gyanendra Pandey also 
hold that the task of historians and social scientists is to portray the pain 
and anguish, for example, of the victims of sectarian violence. Perhaps 
they believe that a portrayal of the suffering would provide a better 
understanding of “our condition today” than any analysis of social and 
economic reality." 7 = : 

There is undoubtedly an element of truth in the criticism of contemporary 
Indian scholarship which has not paid sufficient attention to the role of the 
masses in politics. However, one may still wonder whether the subalternist 
attack on the search for regularities in social life is legitimate. The validity 
of their attempt to redefine the nature of inquiry into social and political 
life is also open to question. If their aim is merely to portray the suffering 
of the.victims, then surely poems, short stories, or films are a much more 
effective medium than historical analysis. Indeed the subalternists them- 
selves concede that a collection of poems composed, for example, by the. 
victims of communal riots in Bhagalpur in 1989 may portray their suffering 
far more tellingly than scholarly inquiries by historians or social scientists. 

* Ibid., pp. 565-6 See also Ranayit Guba, “The Prose of Counter-Insurgency”, in Ranajit 
Guha, ed., Subaltern Studies—I] Writings on South Asian History and Society (Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1983), p' 3. 

’ Pandey, n 6, p. 565. 

* There 1s also the fear that if we explain actions with the help of social and economic 
Causes, It may amount to our absolving individual actors of responsibility for their actions 
Ibid , p. 565 No doubt this is a senous question that historans and social scientists must face. 
However, given the complexty of the issues involved, we cannot possibly discuss it here All 
we can say is that an attempt to relate politcal events to socioeconomic factors docs not 
necessarily render the idea of moral responnbility irrelevant. The question whether we can 
legitimately hold an individual responsible for his actions arises on the assumption that 
socioeconomic conditions determme human achons. But the concept of social scence defended 
here ıs not based on this assumption. For a detailed discussion on some of these issues, see 
Om Bakshi, “Sociological Laws and Moral Responsibility”, Teaching Politics (Delhi), vol. 14, 
no. 2, 1988, pp. 13-26. 

" Pandey, n. 6, p. 566. 
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That is precisely why they seem to be somewhat diffident about what their 
inquiries can accomplish. But they have not addressed themselves to the 
question whether the task of a historian or a social scientist is similar to that 
of a poet, a short-story writer, or a film-maker. Although the importance of 
depicting the suffering of the people cannot be minimized, it can hardly be 
regarded as the task of social and political inquiry. Nor is this how social 
and political inquiry has been traditionally conceived. ‘Thinkers like Aristotle 
and Karl Marx wrote with a view to finding solutions to the problems 
facing their societies rather than to depicting the suffering of the masses. 
That is why they analysed social and political life. By relating human 
actions to social conditions, they sought to discover regularities in social 
life. Any attempt to analyse social and political life would be an extremely 
difficult exercise, not only because the facts may be distorted by the bias of 
the investigator or doctored by the powers that be, but also because it is 
not evident which facts to select and how to relate them. The subalternists 
want to replace this difficult inquiry by a rather simple exercise of “repre- 
senting pain”. When studying the phenomenon of communalism, for 
example, they do not find it useful to analyse the nature of economic 
development, the rise of the “backward castes” or the criminalization of 
politics. They regard a poem such as the one cited below far more helpful 
in understanding the present situation: 


Jan leva hansi, 
Bhaydnak kahkahe, 
Bachdo ki Gwdzen, 
Balwdiyon ke bich 
Phansi rah gayin.” 


The subalternists are not alone in doubting the.validity of the attempts to 
understand human actions by relating them to social conditions. It has been 
widely argued in our times that the quest for regularities in social life is based 
on the assumption that conditions determine actions. In particular, Marxist 
scholarship has been attacked on the ground that it seeks to derive political 
events from economic conditions. Of course the work of some Marxist 
writers lends support to this criticism. Since the view that human behaviour 
is determined by socioeconomic conditions has not been able to withstand 
philosophical scrutiny, it has led scholars to question the validity of the 
search for regularities in social life. But this criticism has spurred Marxist 
scholars to re-examine the relationship between actions and conditions. 
Few among them today would insist that economic conditions determine 
human actions. 


2 Blood-curdling laughter 
Ternfying shouts; g 
(Our) cries for help ' 
Lost among the attackers. 
See Pandey, n. 6, p. 569 This translation is by Pandey. 
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It is not possible here to discuss the question of the relationship between 
human actions and social reality. All one can say is that the purpose of an 
inquiry into social and economic life is to understand “the logic of the 
situation”.” In a market economy, for example, it is clear that one would 
sell one’s goods at rates higher than those at which one has bought them. 
This does not mean that everyone must act according to the logic of a given 
situation. In fact it is not difficult to find a few persons defying it, thanks to 
their beliefs and personal dispositions. But the actions of a few people do 
not significantly affect regularities in social life. This certainly does not rule 
out the possibility of people defying the logic of a situation on a large scale. 
Such a situation arises when ideas become social forces. To recognize the 
role of ideas is, however, not to do away with the need to analyse condi- 
tions of social life. All it means is that we have to take into account the role 
that ideas play in a given situation. This is why the validity of the quest by 
the determinists for regularities in social life cannot be denied although we 
may fault them for assuming that conditions determine actions. And, 
although few would today dispute the claim of the subalternists that actions 
are not determined by conditions, surely events cannot be understood only 
in terms of ideas and beliefs. It is, therefore, not surprising that students of 
subaltern consciousness should feel ou to admit the CAPO ENS of 
social and economic conditions.” 


w 


One can hardly fault the argument that Indian society is different from 
other societies in numerous ways. Indeed every society can legitimately be 
considered unique. The task of social science, however, is not to try to 
understand a society in its uniqueness. A social scientist cannot rest 
content with a descriptive account of the features which render a society 
different from other societies; he must search for the features which help in 
understanding a number of societies. The general nature of social inquiry 
was clearly grasped by some of the earliest thinkers. Plato, for example, 
was not interested in the study of Greek cities like Athens or Sparta but in 
the “essence” of the city. It is not difficult to find fault with his theory of 
essences. It is also true that this theory was offered in the context of a 
different intellectual problem, viz, the nature of historical change. But the 
fact is that it helped Plato to concentrate on certain general features of the 
societies of his time. Indeed theoretical inquiry into politics and society 
began only when thinkers like Plato and Aristotle began to concentrate on 
the general features of societies. 


'’ For a detailed discussion on the relationship between human actions and socioeconomic 
conditions, see Bakshi, “Socological Laws and Moral Responability”, n. 10. 

H See, for example, Dipesh Chakrabarty, “Invitation to a Dialogue”, in Ranajit Guha, ed., 
Subaltern Studies—IV Wnitings on South Anan History and Society (Delhi: Oxford Untversity 


Press, 1985), p 374. è 
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Notwithstanding differences in the institutional and ideological structures 
of different societies, it is possible to discover a variety of social phenomena 
that they have in common. One fruitful way to study societies, for example, is 
to do so in terms of their class structure. The indigenists, however, believe 
that we must concentrate on those normative beliefs or institutions which 
make India a unique society. They point out that numerous attempts to under- 
stand Indian society in terms of certain Western theories have only resulted 
in distorted views of this society. Now the truth is that a variety of factors 
go into the making of any society, and some of them are bound to be 
specific to it. This is why an attempt to understand it in terms of a general 
theory without taking into account the features that are specific to it may 
not prove fruitful. But this does not mean that we can ignore features 
which it shares with other societies. The attempt to derive an understand- 
ing of a society on the basis of its unique features alone is equally mistaken. 
The errors of the indigenists thus match those of the reductionists. 


IV 


Be that as it may, the indigenists generally emphasize the role of tradition 
in giving Indian society its unique character. It is believed that, despite 
numerous diversities, there is an underlying unity of beliefs which have 
survived the long course of history. Tradition, however, is not the only 
factor that imparts uniqueness to a society. There may be various other 
factors, including language and ethnicity. The argument that we can mean- 
ingfully understand a society in its uniqueness paves the way not only for a 
social science suited to India but for a variety of social sciences. Indeed 
recourse to tradition may even have relativistic implications. Since the 
tradition on which the indigenists have by and large relied is what is called 
the Brahmanical tradition, some scholars have advanced a plea for giving 
expression to the numerous other traditions that have come down to us.” 

Nevertheless the fact remains that many Indian scholars place tradition 
at the centre of their inquiry. They have studied ancient texts such as 
Kautilya’s Arthasdstra, the Mahābhārata, and the Manusmrti to discover 
ideas that may be relevant today. It is not, however, clear how theories and 
concepts developed ages ago can help in understanding or regulating 
contemporary social life. True, there are institutions like caste whose roots 
could be traced back thousands of years. But a study of the classics alone 
would not suffice in understanding them. We have to supplement our study 
of the classics with an inquiry into the evolution of these institutions over 
the centuries. And the importance of such exegetical and historical inquiries 
cannot be exaggerated. Since tradition is an important aspect of social and 
political life, our knowledge of contemporary reality would not be complete 
until we understand the role that tradition plays in it. But the traditionalists 


7 8 Mohanty, n. 3, p. 2069. 
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are interested more in recovering principles on which social and political 
life could be organized today than in understanding it. 

Although it is difficult to deny the importance of normative inquiry, 
particularly at a time when the Nehruvian framework has begun to crumble, 
it may be noted that social science has generally been concerned with 
analysing social and political life rather than with developing normative 
principles for regulating it. Traditionally as well, empirical inquiry was 
given a central place in the study of politics. Since thinkers like Aristotle 

_and Marx wrote with a view to finding solutions to the major problems 
facing their societies,:we can perhaps say that they were spurred by moral 
considerations. The fact nevertheless remains that they tried to develop 
solutions to those problems on the basis of careful analyses of their societies. 
For example, Aristotle’s concept of justice, which he offered as.a solution 
to the problems facing the cities in ancient Greece, was developed on the. 
basis of detailed inquiry into the societies of the time in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth books of Politics. That is why it is a mistake to regard his concept 
of justice as an emotional response, a subjective preference, or a Utopian 
dream. Although the traditionalists too may be concerned with the prob- 
lems facing society, they rarely seek to base their solutions on any detailed 
empirical analysis. They tend to assume that “the crisis confronting the 
country today . . . is largely due to dissonance between the inherited socio- 
cultural system” and the highly Westernized model sought to be super- 
imposed on it. In opposition to the view which equates modernization with 
emulating Western societies, scholars like V.R. Mehta define it as “a 
process whereby a society becomes increasingly aware of itself, its destiny 
and aspirations”. The task, they believe, is to understand Indian society in 
terms of-its historical experience and then to realize its potential as revealed in 
the historical process." The trouble with this approach is not, as some 
scholars think,” that the impulse behind it is ethical in nature but that it 
gives little room to empirical inquiries. It has discovered in the concept of 

` tradition or the historical experience of the people a readymade answer for 
difficult questions. 

We may in this context refer briefly to the work of Rajni Kothari, a 
leading exponent of this approach. He too subscribes to the view that the 

model of development derived from the West is the primary cause of 
India’s “crisis”. He also agrees that it should be replaced with an alternative 
model more suited to the needs of Indian society. He, again, accepts the 
view -that this model should be based on indigenous experience. But he 

- does not stop here. He in fact argues that we can rationally develop an 
alternative model only in the light of the values and ideals that society 
should serve. He accords the greatest importance to the freedom of the 


“ Mehta, n. 4; pp. ix, 5. 
1! Ibid., p. x. 
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individual to realize his potentialities. From this concept of freedom he 
derives the values of justice, mass participation, nonviolence, and so on. 
Although he discusses these values at’some length, he does not clarify the 
philosophical basis on which he has accepted them. All he says is that in 
‘contemporary thought there is “a great deal of convergence in thinking” on 
this concept of freedom:“ An argument such as this, however, cannot go 
very far; for, as any student of the history of ideas would know, there has 
often been wide agreement on ideas of dubious validity—as, for example, 
the idea of inequality based on birth, race, sex, and so on: A reference to 
the views of thinkers like Isaiah Berlin, C.B. Macpherson, and John Rawls 
would also show that there are serious differences over the concept of 
freedom in Western thought today. In any case Western opinion should 
not weigh unduly with those, who wish to draw inspiration from indigenous 
wisdom. Kothari should rather show that “our own philosophical inclination” 
also accepts the concept of freedom as the nght of the individual to realize 
his potentialities.” There is, however, nothing in a work devoted to “re- 
thinking development” to substantiate such a claim. While this claim needs 
to be supported with a detailed analysis of ‘the tradition of social and 
political thinking in India, there is no mention of any work in which this 
concept has been developed. One may also wonder whether we should 
disparage Western and exalt Indian thinking if they tend to Care at the 
basic, normative level. 

However that may be, while the Western model identifies daeoni 
with economic growth, Kothari argues that the task before a developing 
nation like India is the removal of poverty. Few in India today would find 
such a plea particularly novel, but Kothari advances it to question the need 
to rely. on technology. He attributes.to our reliance on technology the 
increasing disparities, environmental degradation, and so on. He believes 
that we should rely on “alternative technology”, a technology that is 
labour-intensive and which utilizes materials that are locally available. 
_ -Whereas increase in production tends to. breed consumerism, he argues for 
the need to limit our wants. He ‘also proposes major changes in India’s 
educational policy, “the -reconstruction of the human space”, and so on. 
.Although we cannot discuss-his model in detail here, there is no doubt that 
it would require major changes in policies which have been pursued in 
India particularly since Independence. He is aware that the changes he is 
proposing could be realized only by “building sustained pressures from 
below”. This is why he believes that the task is to organize people at the 
grassroots level. He is no doubt right in emphasizing the need to intervene 
in.social life, but the question is how the measures he proposes would fare 
in the present economy. For instance, he relies on alternative technology 
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for combating poverty, but experience shows that it has “failed to have the 
ameliorative impact on poverty that was expected of” it. As Kothari 
himself points out, the trouble is that the market forces transform alter- 
native technology into “simply another modality of conventional ‘tech- 
nology”.* One may also wonder how an attempt to limit our wants would 
fare in an economy where profitable production requires the creation of 
new wants. Perhaps Kothari thinks that certain factors obtaining in this 
country are conducive to the policies he proposes. This, however, needs to 
be supported with a detailed analysis of the social and economic life in 
India, which he does not undertake. Possibly he fears that this approach is 
based on the assumption that the economy determines what happens in 
political life. This fear, however, is not well founded; for such inquiry is 
meant really to help us understand what Kothari rightly refers to as “the 
logic of the: situation”.” In the absence of .any serious analysis pf the 
present Indian reality, his model is thus reduced to a merely Utopian 
exercise. Perhaps his hopes of developing India on the basis of an alter- 
native model stem from the belief that history can throw up “surprises”. 

It is possible to argue that the difficulties encountered in developing 
models of “a better society” are due to the vastness of scale on which they 
have been attempted. An inquiry into contemporary Indian thought would, 
however, show that even less ambitious attempts to retrieve values from 
the past have suffered from the same limitation. To take an example, many 
scholars have attributed the steady rise in communal tensions in India in 
recent years to the inadequacy of the Western concept of secularism in a 
predominantly religious society. They believe that we should rather rely on 
a concept that is more in tune with the experience of the.people. Among 
the foremost exponents of this view is Ashis Nandy, who regards the 
concept of tolerance as the keystone of India’s religious traditions.” How- 
ever, like Kothari, Nandy too does not support his plea for: replacing 
secularism by the concept of tolerance with any detailed analysis of the 
different religions showing that tolerance is indeed their basic tenet. Perhaps 
he relies on the argument advanced elsewhere. that tolerance lies at the 
very heart of Hinduism.* Hence his exhortation to all those who claim 
tolerance as a basic tenet of their faith, presumably Hindus, to “impute to 
other faiths the same spirit of tolerance”.” One wonders, however, whether 
such an exhortation could take the place of-an inquiry which derives 
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tolerance from the experience of the people of this country. In any case, 
Nandy does not try to relate the worsening communal situation to the 
social and economic changes taking place in India, although he is aware 
that such changes have a bearing on the relationship between the different 
communities within the country. In place of a detailed empirical analysis, 
he contents himself with saying that “somewhere and somehow, religious 
violence has something to do” with the changes that industrialization has 
brought about in the country.* Nor does he show how, in the present 
conditions, the concept of tolerance would prove to be of greater help in 
regulating the relationship between the different religious communities of 
the country. 


Vv 


The attempt to derive values from tradition has not gone unchallenged. It 
has been argued that this approach would have conservative implications, 
leading us to reject such modern values as liberty, equality, and progress. 
Since nationalist sentiment has often strengthened the urge to return to the 
past, it has also been opposed by those who have misgivings about Indian 
nationalism.” This opposition, however, is not likely to weigh with those 
who accept the virtues of the traditional way of life or of nationalism. 
Moreover, if social and political life can be meaningfully studied only by 
placing tradition at the centre of our inquiry, the ‘objections are logically 
not relevant. Instead of merely discussing the “political implications” of 
the traditionalist approach, we should ask whether it helps in meaningfully 
studying questions of value. One could, for example, refer to the difficul- 
ties in deriving a coherent set of values from Indian tradition; for not only: 
have the beliefs which originated in ancient times undergone serious changes 
over the centuries, but the evolving tradition too has assimilated a variety 
of beliefs from diverse sources. 

Indeed one may wonder whether we could legitimately derive values 
from tradition. This issue was sharply raised during the colonial period 
when the superiority of Western values to those of India was first seriously 
asserted. Indian civilization was then criticized for its failure to realize such 
“rational” values as equality and freedom. At the centre of this debate was 
the question of rationality of values. Although a sizable section of the 
Indian intelligentsia accepted the exclusive claim of ‘Western values to 
rationality, the traditionalists argued that Indian beliefs should be judged 
in the light of the standards provided by Indian tradition. Modern-day 
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exponents -of indigenization also endorse the view that a-standard of 
rationality is inherent in every tradition.* 

There is no doubt some validity in this argument; for a tradition may 
provide its own standards for making evaluations. However, it is still not 
clear why we should rely only on the standards inherent in a tradition. 
Indeed thinkers like Gandhi did not hesitate to criticize the Western way of 
life in the light of the Indian experience. There is a great deal of enthusiasm 
for his critique among Indian scholars, even among those who reject the 
evaluation of Indian beliefs in the light of Western standards. The subal- 
ternists too wish to develop a critique of what constitutes rational conduct 
in the West on the basis of the tribal way of life, although they would like to 
consider the beliefs of subaltern groups only in the light of the experiences 
of those groups.” This is not to deny the validity of the complaint of the 
traditionalists that Indian beliefs are often given short shrift by those who 
accept Western standards. They are surely right in questioning the validity 
of uncritically accepting the yardstick of one society for evaluating the 
beliefs of another. However, this does not mean that we can legitimately 
evaluate the beliefs of a given society only on the basis of the standards 
inherent in the’tradition of that society. The possibility-of developing a set 
of criteria that may cut across various traditions should not be ruled out. 

.To doubt the legitimacy of the attempt to derive values from Indian 
tradition is not to imply the validity of Western values. Indeed the days 
when the superiority of Western values to other, competing value systems 
was proclaimed are over: Those still trying to combat the claims advanced 
by the colonial rulers, particularly in the nineteenth century, should note 
that Western scholarship no longer claims that Western values are rational. 
-In fact it is now widely believed that we cannot rationally study questions 
of value. Following the logical distinction between fact and value, Western 
scholars have concluded that we cannot derive values from facts. This, they 
believe, has severely limited the possibility of proving the rationality of 
values. In recent decades, thus, Western scholars have tended to take a 
relativistic view of values.” They even. claim that logically “fascism has as 
great a claim to truth as democracy”.” The West may espouse values like 
freedom, equality, and democracy; it‘may-even fight wars in their name; 
but it is no longer certain of-their rationality. . - 

. This is not to deny that efforts have been made in the West to find ways 
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of rationally discussing questions of value: the belief in the rationality of- 
values held through the ages dies hard. Western schalarship, however, has 
found it difficult to overcome the obstacles presented by the thesis claiming 
a logical distinction between fact and value. When philosophers claim that 
moral judgements can-be rationally made, what they. generally have in 
mind is that we can support our judgements with reasons. However, as - 
reasons are closely connected with values, our reasons may not be regarded as 
legitimate by those who do not share our values. This is why mere) is always: 
the possibility of a moral argument breaking down. 

This does not mean that we cannot rationally discuss aieo of value. i 
We must, however, understand: the root.of the problem. Whereas we 
can check the truth of-a factual statement by reference to reality, we are’ 
not always clear as:to what we should refer to when we.talk of rationality. 
Thus; for exainple, while the rationality of a means can always be examined 
by reference to the end, we do not know how to check the:rationality of a 
response to a fact, which is how an influential school of ethical philosophy ' 
defines a value judgement. The trouble is that we do not know what we 
should refer a response to. This is why attempts to support it with reasons 
also do not go very far. It can be-argued that we-shall be able to discuss 
ethical questions meaningfully only if we know in reference to what.we 
should discuss the rationality of a normative proposal. It may in this 
context be pointed out that traditionally political thinkers did not visualize 
values like justice, freedom, and equality as responses to facts but as, 
solutions for the major problems facing society. Aristotle, for example, 
developed his concept of distributive justice in the context of the problems 
facing ancient Greek society; Marx developed his idea of Socialism in the. 
form of a solution for the problems of contemporary capitalist societies. 
This is why they were able to discuss questions of value-rationally. Con- 
temporary scholars should seriously consider approaching questions of 
value in the context of the problems facing society today.” 


VI 


While opposition to Western ideas has much to do with the fact that they 
are the product of an alien culture, there is also resentment against the 
kind of role these ideas have played. Indian scholars argue that British rule 
in India was sustained not merely by coercion but also by an elaborate 
intellectual apparatus. The ideas of equality, progress, and rule of law, for 
example, played an important role in strengthening British rule in India. 
The continuing hold of these ideas on Indian thinking even after the 
overthrow of colonial rule serves Western interests. For example, the 
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model of development that India has borrowed from the West emphasizes 
economic growth through industrialization. Its realization depends, above 
all, on the availability of capital and technological knowhow, which the 
West alone is in a position to supply. The strategy of development that 
India has adopted thus enables the West to extract a heavy price from the 
country. This is why it is widely believed that “where colonialism left off, 
development took over in ways that proved’ even more pervasive and 
potent”.* 

It is not just fortuitous that Western societies are regarded as models. 
The reason why they are sought to be emulated is that the highly Western- 
ized élite, who have inherited power from the British, are wedded to such 
Western ideas as freedom, equality, democracy, constitutionalism, the rule 
of law, secularism, and progress. A feeling has grown among scholars that 
these ideas greatly help the ruling classes in retaining their hold on power. 
This places the masses ata disadvantage in their struggle for power. The 
task, therefore, is to undermine the sway of these ideas over society in 
India. These scholars attack ideas derived from the West and at the same 
time seek to give expression to. the experience of the people. It is hoped 
that the ascendancy of the ideas embodying the experience of the people 
would check the sway of the ideas of the ruling classes over society. There 
is thus a strong tendency to regard “the field of. discourse, historical, 
philosophical, and scientific, as a battleground of political power”.“ Whereas 
social scientists have for long been interested mainly in analysing social 
reality, the aim of scholars like Manoranjan Mohanty has been to develop 
a “more balanced, equitable, and perhaps democratic” language of dis- 
course.* 

These scholars, however, are not likely to agree that they have lost 
interest in understanding social and political reality. Rather they might 
argue that we can develop a better understanding of social and political 
reality if it is approached from the perspective of the masses.” In spite of 
the immense popularity of this argument, however, there is no reason to 
believe that the secrets of social life would reveal themselves more readily 
to those who adopt this perspective. The mysterious powers of the perspec- 
tive of the masses have just been assumed. But this is not the first time that 
such an assumption has been made. Thinkers like Gydrgy Lukács argue that 
the perspective of the working class would provide a more adequate view 
of social reality. However, scholars like Karl Mannheim, who claim that all 
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social perspectives equally distort reality, aver that we cannot claim a 
special status for the viewpoint of any social group, including workers. In 
spite of the sharp disagreement between these two positions, what is 
crucial is that both derive the validity or otherwise of an account of reality 
from the social perspective. They ignore that we can determine the validity 
of a statement only by checking it against reality and not on the basis of a 
source of knowledge such: as the perspective from which an inquiry has 
been made. 

Political ideas, like other social phenomena, have a variety of aspects, 
and a scholar is free to concentrate on anyone of them. Historians of ideas 
have, for example, been greatly interested in the origin of ideas. Another 
aspect of ideas which has attracted much scholarly interest is their role in 
social and political life. Particularly after Antonio Gramsci’s work became 
available in English, there has been a tendency among Indian scholars to 
see the essence of ideas in their role in the struggle for power. Inquiries 
into the origin of a social and political theory and of its role in society may 
well be legitimate exercises, but a theory is above all an attempt to provide 
an analysis of social reality. This was the aim that thinkers like Aristotle 
and Marx had in mind when they wrote on politics and society. They were 
aware that ideas could influence action. Instead of accepting ideas on the 
basis of their role in social life, however, these thinkers sought to intervene 
in social life on the basis of ideas which gave an adequate account of it. The 
most important norm which governed their inquiry was truth. An inquiry 
into the origin or role of a theory cannot help us in deciding this question. 
Whether it is true or not can be decided only by checking it against reality. 


vu 


The difficulties in treating a perspective as an “authoritative source of 
knowledge” are revealed in the works of historians on the colonial period. 
These works show how Indians tried to grapple with the situation brought 
about by the rise of colonialism in India. While a sizable section of the 
intelligentsia sought to understand the nature of British rule in terms of 
concepts and theories derived from the West, there were also attempts at 
articulating the experience of the victims of colonialism. Clearly the view 
of the victims was very different not only from the selfimage of the colonial 
masters but also from the understanding of those who accepted the assess- 
ment of Western critics of colonialism. The historians, of course, admit 
that the understanding of the: victims also had limitations, in that it con- 
tained “imageries, myths, and: fantasies”..But this does not prevent them 
from claiming that it provided an “alternative social knowledge”, although 
what interests them more is its ethical sensitivity than its ability to provide 
an adequate account of reality. Between the ideas of the colonial masters 
and the native subjects, they choose the latter, on the ground that, unlike 
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the masters who denied:the human qualities of their slaves, the victims at 
least treated their tormentors as human beings. This is what scholars like 
Ashis Nandy have in mind when they claim that the ideas of the oppressed 
represent-“a higher-order cognition”.”- ' 

Although the subalternists have sought to interpret Indiąn history from 
the perspective of the masses, they have also not‘satisfactorily addressed 
the issues involved in-such.an exercise. They begin by expressing dissatis- 
faction with the way historians have generally understood Indian nationalism. 
as an élite achievement. They, however; attribute the inability of these 
historians to recognize the role ofthe masses in India’s freedom struggle to . 
their “class outlook” and.not to their failure to take relevant facts into’ 
account or to draw valid inferences from the facts stated, and so on.” Since 
the -perspective from which one approdches: social’ reality plays such a 
crucial role in scholarly inquiries, the:historians of subaltern consciousness 
emphasize the need to ee ‘the perspective of the élite with that of the 
masses.. 

It is true that we cannot adeauataly understand the freedom deuce 
without taking into account the role of the masses in it. We should also 
study what the masses thought they were doing, instead of merely concen- 
trating on how the élite viewed their role. But what the subalternists are 
interested in is the thinking of the masses alone. They believe that the 
perspective of the masses, unlike that of the élite, which has produced - 
“distortions and imbalances” in the study of Indian history, would yield an 
“objective” account of it.” But it is not clear why the perspective of the 
masses would succeed where the perspective of the élite has failed. The 
subalternists are, of course, aware that the perceptions of the:masses may 
not quite accord with reality. And yet they are not interested in understand- 
ing Gandhi “as he really was” but as the masses “had thought him up”.® 
They, therefore, study‘his role in the freedom struggle with the help of 
rumours and stories circulating among the masses—as, for example, the 
story about “a huge figure with four hands” which appeared “before a large 
gathering” to admonish a person who “had been against Gandhiji”.*’ To 
take another example, they try to understand the Santhal rebellion on the, - 
basis of the testimony of tribal chiefs, who claimed that God, who “was like 
a White man though dressed in the native style; on each hand he had ten 
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fingers”, appeared before their “astonished gaze”, ordered them to lead 
the rebellion, and then “ascended upwards, and disappeared”. While most 
historians have been wont to regard these statements as hallucinations of 
the superstitious or as “an elaborate propaganda device” to inspire the 
Santhals to struggle, Ranajit Guha argues that these statements “represented 
the truth and nothing but the truth for their speakers”.® Historians in the 
past used to consider a statement true and objective if it corresponded with 
reality. Today they consider it true if it expresses the understanding of the 
masses. i 

Perhaps, however, these scholars do not intend to go so far as to claim 
that we can meaningfully understand social reality only from the perspective 
of the masses. Their aim may be only “to combat” what they call the élitism 
of modern Indian historiography.® But what is interesting is that they 
believe it could be “resolutely fought by developing an alternative dis- 
course” and not, as noted in the foregoing, by; showing its failure to 
observe the canons of historical inquiry.“ Hence the plea to approach 
Indian history from the perspective of the masses. Though it seems para- 
doxical, these scholars may even be interested in supplementing élitist 
historiography. Their attack on the élitist understanding of Indian history 
notwithstanding, they entertain a feeling that it is “not without its uses”.“ 
It helps in understanding the structure of the colonial State, the nature of 
the alignment of the classes which sustained it, the relationship between 
the colonial élite and the nationalist élite, and so on. Perhaps the idea is that 
an account of history from the perspective of the masses would help in 
developing a more comprehensive understanding of history. It is this kind 
of thinking which is responsible for a plea by scholars to supplement 
subalternist historiography with the “more rigorous class analysis” employed 
by the Marxists.” 

Many Indian scholars have in any case advanced the view that we should 
combine Western ideas, which are presumably based on the limited, 
“parochial” experience of Western societies, with those based on the 
“historical experience of non-Western societies”.” It is hoped that these, 
together, would help in developing a comprehensive understanding of 
social and political life. Their argument is based on the assumption that, as 
we approach social reality from a certain perspective, we can develop only 
a partial understanding of that reality. However, as they believe that we 
should pursue “above all . . . an ideal of totality”,* they want to combine 
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the results of different perspectives. Any attempt to study society as a 
whole or as a totality, i.e., all aspects of social life, would, however, be 
misconceived; for we should study only those aspects of social life which 
help in understanding the question we are investigating rather than all 
aspects of social life or society as a whole.” It is not possible at any rate to 
study society as a whole.” Inasmuch as the facts of social life are extremely 
large in number, every account of reality would inevitably be selective. Nor 
is it possible to combine theories or accounts of reality developed from 
different perspectives. Since a theory (or an account) selects certain factors 
as relevant to our understanding of social reality and relates them in a 
certain way, it is hard to see how competing theories (or accounts) could be 
meaningfully combined. This is why Max Weber, who believed that we can 
approach social reality from different (value) perspectives, ruled out the 
possibility of a common language in social science. 

One may also wonder whether we can meaningfully talk about a people’s 
perspective. It is no doubt customary to contrast the rulers, or the élite, or 
the dominant classes with the ruled, or the people, or the masses, or the 
subaltern classes. This is a rough and ready classification, and it may have 
its uses. The fact, however, is that the subaltern category is not homogeneous 
in composition. There is “considerable overlapping, indeed conflicts”, 
between the subaltern classes.*' Consequently there would be wide differ- 
ences in the mentalities of such groups as industrial workers, landholding 
peasants, landless peasants, untouchables, backward castes, religious and 
linguistic minorities, women, tribals, those living in the rural areas or in the 
hills, and so on. And a variety of perspectives would inevitably produce 
humerous, competing accounts of social reality. 

To develop concepts and theories, whether empirical or normative, from 
a variety of perspectives or on the basis of the historical experiences of 
different societies is bound to result in relativism in the study of politics and 
society. This is admitted, even welcomed, by some exponents of an indi- 
genous social science. The idea of a universally valid knowledge of social 
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and political life, however, dies hard. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
some indigenists should hesitate to accept the relativistic implications of 
their argument, claiming universality, indeed “higher-order” universality, 
for ideas which give expression to the Indian experience.* Although these 
ideas may lie “outside the span of modern ideas of universalism”, it would 
be a mistake to deny their claim to universality; for these scholars believe 
that universality can be defined in a variety of ways. If there is a “dominant” 
Western notion of universality, there is also an “ethnic” Indian notion of 
universality and so on. In order to claim universality for ideas which give 
expression to the Indian experience, these scholars have relativized the 
very concept of universality. Thus, far from combating relativism, their 
argument only reinforces it. 

To relativize social science is to destroy‘it. If we propose to develop a 
social science which is truly “national” in character, there will be no 
stopping those who claim to constitute separate nationalities and sub- 
nationalities from developing their own social sciences. If we should seek to 
develop an Indian social science for the purpose of giving expression to 
India’s great tradition, there would be no limit to attempts to give expression 
to the numerous “little traditions” obtaining in the country. If we try to 
understand social life from the viewpoint of the masses, we shall have as 
many accounts of social reality as the groups that may be included in the 
masses. The hope that there will be only one native social science to 
oppose mainstream social science is misconceived. This is one lesson that 
the history of recent thought teaches us. A significant feature of twentieth- 
century thought is the development of a relativistic view of values—the ` 
view that one cannot examine the worth of competing moral ideas, One 
chooses the values one fancies. This fate awaits social science too. If 
relativism in ethics was the result of tearing values from facts, relativism in 
social science would be the result of determining the validity of its concepts 
and theories on the basis of their origin or role rather than their ability to 
explain social reality. The consequences of renouncing truth as the regulative 
norm would be far-reaching. 


VIA 


In spite of the increasing sentiment in favour of turning to the experience 
of the people or the moral and intellectual heritage of India, it must be 
admitted that Indian scholars in general are not in favour of severing ties 
with Western scholarship. This view is held not only by inveterate admirers 
of the West but interestingly also by some of those who advocate “intel- 
lectual selfreliance”,®* although it is not clear how we can simultaneously 
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rely on the West and also become selfreliant. Many scholars refer to the 
failure of Indian social scientists to develop fruitful ideas in support of the 
plea to rely, at least for the time being, on Western ideas, but it can be 
argued that our failure should rather spur us on to more serious intellectual 
efforts. There is also the fear that reliance on homegrown theories may 
isolate Indian social scientists from the rest of the intellectual world: 
Western scholars may find it difficult to comprehend ideas with which they 
are not familiar. One is tempted to say that these scholars are interested 
more in writing for Western audiences than in understanding Indian social 
reality. It ıs not clear in any case which Western theories Indian social 
scientists can profitably rely on. Although there is no limit to intellectual 
fashions arising in the West, the question is whether Indian scholars can 
derive theories from the West which help in understanding social and 
political life in India; for, as the advocates of indigenization argue, main- 
stream social science does not have much to offer. 

A number of social scientists would, however, turn to such thinkers as 
Marx who do not belong to mainstream social science in the West. Scholars 
like Randhir Singh rely on Marxist theones for their penetrating analyses 
of social and political life in India.“ Many Marxist scholars believe that 
their primary task as social scientists is to study the specificities of the 
Indian situation. This view is based on the valid assumption that a general 
theory needs to be supplemented with an account of the specific features of 
the phenomenon one wishes to understand. This does not, however, absolve 
Indian scholars of the responsibility of making theoretical inquiries; for no 
theoretical framework is ever a fully developed system of ideas. It may be 
necessary to fill the gaps in it, to make it more precise, and to extend and 
develop it. This is true not only of the natural but also of the social 
sciences. Indeed the need to develop a theoretical framework further arises 
more strongly in the social sciences. As social reality changes, the need to 
adjust a theoretical framework to it arises continually. One can even argue 
that, given the fact that social reality goes on changing, we can never claim 
that the need to develop a theoretical framework no longer obtains. 

To say, however, that social scientists in India should develop concepts 
and theories is not to clarify how they should do so. They have, of course, 
been advised to derive them from the Indian intellectual tradition or to 
combine them with the ideas of the Western intellectual tradition, and so 
on.” However, in the absence of a set of criteria to decide which ideas of 
the Indian tradition one should retrieve and with which ideas of the 
Western tradition one should combine them, the traditionalists generally 
rely on their personal fancies. But this is not a problem which only they 


+ See, for example, Randhir Singh, “Theorizing Communalism: A Fragmentary Note in 
the Marxist Mode”, Economic and Political Weekly, 23 July 1988, pp. 1541-8. 

5 K Raghavendra Rao, “A Pohtical Theory of Indian Political Theory”, Teaching Politics, 
vol. 12, no 4, 1986, pp. 1-12 
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encounter. Social scientists in general are faced with the problem of how 
and where to start their inquiry. What is worse, there is a tendency among 
social scientists to define the nature and scope of their inquiries in the light 
of the subject matter of disciplines like economics, sociology, and political 
science. Since social life is not organized according to the distinctions they 
have drawn between its different aspects, any inquiry into one aspect of 
social life is likely to involve another. This is why scholars are dissatisfied 
with the research that is being conducted within rigid, disciplinary frame- 
works. They have, therefore, proposed the development of an interdisci- 
plinary approach. However, they have so far not been able to develop a 
satisfactory strategy to combine the study of relevant aspects of social life. 
For example, it is often argued that students of one discipline should draw 
upon the findings, concepts, models, etc. of other disciplines. However, in 
the absence of an adequate set of criteria of selection, they do not know 
what exactly to borrow. 

These methodological problems have engaged the attention of philos- 
ophers of social science like Max Weber. Social scientists, Weber argues, 
are concerned with the study of reality which is infinite. What helps a 
scholar in making it manageable is his values, which guide him in selecting 
facts and establishing interconnexions among them. Weber, however, points 
out certain limitations of this solution. Since values are regarded as subjec- 
tive phenomena, a scholar approaches social reality only from a certain 
point of view. This is why Weber believes that any account is bound to be 
one sided. He, however, ignores the traditional solution to the methodo- 
logical problems of social inquiry. A thinker like Aristotle found in the 
major problems facing society a starting-point for his inquiry. These helped 
him in selecting facts and in relating them.* Since the problem of social and 
political instability which faced the Greek cities in the fourth and third 
centuries B.C. simultaneously concerned different aspects of social life, he 
was able to move freely across the boundaries of various disciplines which 


™ However, there ua feeling that this argument dogs not significantly alter the situation as 
described by Max Weber. Commenting on the present author’s paper entitled “The Logic of 
Empirical Inquiry: A Critique of Popper's Methodology for Social Science” (n. 50), a referee of 
the Indian Journal of Socal Scence observed. “The identification of a problem, whether major 
or minor, is itself a theoretical activity. Without the prior existence of a theoretical standard 
the definition of a problem remains problematic.” And it has often been suggested that this 
“theoretical standard” is provided by our values. 

However, it can be argued that major social and political problems do not owe their 
existence to our scholarly inquiries. While theoretical problems which arise in such natural 
sciences as physics may owe their ongin to the work of scientists, such problems as sectanan 
violence and social and political instability are produced by social forces. They exist whether 
or not social scientists recognize them, understand them, and try to solve them In fact, we 
develop our social and political theones, including our values, in response to major problems 
facing society. For a further discussion on this issue, see Om Bakshi, “Problems, Solutions 
and Critical Discussion”, Teaching Politics, vol. 12, nos 2-3, 1986, pp. 144-9; and “Values in 
Social Science”, ibid., vol. 13, nos 3-4, 1987, pp. 81-82 and 85-86. See also n 57. 
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have since been drawn in pursuit of specialization and studied what was 
relevant for understanding social and political life.” He was thus able to 
develop concepts and relate them in a framework meaningfully. 

Instead of merely applying ideas developed in the West, Indian social 
scientists should try to solve problems confronting India today. This lesson 
has to be learnt not only by those who are ever ready to copy intellectual 
fashions originating in the West, but also, paradoxically, by many exponents 
of indigenization who, notwithstanding their criticism of the fascination of 
Western scholarship for Indian scholars, are themselves no less dependent 
on it. For example, a scholar like Rajni Kothari, who exhorts Indian social 
scientists to draw upon indigenous sources, himself studies developmental 
processes with the help of the centre-periphery model developed in the 
West. When the indigenists criticize Indian scholars for using Western 
ideas, perhaps they have in mind ideas belonging to mainstream social 
science; for they have little hesitation in borrowing ideas from such Western 
writers as Antonio Gramsci and Edward Said, who are outside the main: 
stream. Nor is the hold of these writers on their Indian followers less 
strong. For example, a student of subaltern consciousness like Sumit 
Sarkar, who is critical of the tendency of the subalternists “to concentrate 
on moments of conflict”, does not think iteneugh to emphasize the need to 
study “much longer timespans of subordination or collaboration”. He finds 
it necessary to convince them that the tendency to concentrate on moments 
of conflict “really goes against Gramsci’s” argument.* To draw attention to 
the reliance of Indian scholars, including the indigenists, on Western 
scholarship is not to say that we should reject all Western ideas. Indeed we 
should not reject any source. We should utilize any idea that may help us in 
understanding the problems facing us today. Only then can we rationally 
decide what ideas to borrow without being swayed by emotive or political 
considerations. 

It is also in the context of the problems facing society that we can 
meaningfully decide the worth of political ideas. If the arguments advanced 
in the debates on social and political questions often leave us perplexed, 
one major reason therefor is that the traditional connexion of scholarly 
pursuits with these problems is now severed. Take, for example, the 
oftrepeated argument that a given account ignores certain aspects of social 
life. Although such criticism is often considered decisive, the truth is that it 
can be levelled against any empirical analysis. As the facts of social life are 
extremely large in number, we can hardly develop an account that is proof 
against such criticism. This is why many a time we are left wondering 
whether the failure of an account to take note of certain facts has really 


7 A major social and political problem does not merely raise questions about the best 
means to accepted ends. It generally rames questions about the very normative basis of 
society. This is why the prevailing values may fail to identify a major problem. 
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undermined it. It is not difficult, for example, to find arguments for and 
against Weber’s view that Marx concentrated on classes formed on an 
economic basis to the exclusion of groups formed on the basis of status. 
Nor is it always easy to decide the validity of arguments in normative 
discussions. For example, one is hard put to it to decide whether to agree 
with Robert Nozick, who argues that John Rawls’s “difference principle” 
sacrifices the interests of the “well-endowed” for the sake of the “least 
advantaged” in society, or with C.B. Macpherson, who argues that it 
justifies the present inequalities.” However, it can be argued that we can 
meaningfully discuss the validity of political ideas if we relate them to the 
problems of social life. We can evaluate the normative principles of a 
thinker by asking if they provide an adequate basis for solving those 
problems. And, since a solution must be based on an understanding of the 
problems, we can check his analysis of social and political life by asking 
whether it helps us in this task. 

It follows that we cannot judge the empirical analysis of a thinker on the 
basis of what we think of his proposals for the reorganization of social life. 
Even if we regard his proposals as inadequate, we cannot rule out the 
possibility of his analysis being valid. Take, for example, Aristotle’s poli- 
tical theory. Although commentators often find fault with his principle of 
distributive justice, they greatly admire his analysis of the then social and 
political life.” And there is no doubt that he was able to offer a very 
penetrating analysis of the Greek cities, which should not be dismissed on 
the plea that his teaching is not “progressive”. In spite of his limitations 
he stands with Marx as the best example of the concept of empirical inquiry 
defended here. 

This is not to say that social scientists have never shown any concern for 
the problems facing society. In fact, in view of the widespread criticism of 
American political science on the ground that it is by and large socially 
irrelevant, political scientists have felt the need to address themselves to 
problems like poverty, social violence, and racialism, but they have not 
deemed it expedient to theorize in response to these problems. Since the 
irrelevance of social scientists is considered to be an inevitable consequence of 
their pursuit of reliable knowledge of politics and society, they have felt 
compelled to take some interest simultaneously in social and political 
problems.® 


»” For a detailed discussion, see Bakshi, The Crisis of Political Theory. An Inquiry into 
Contemporary Thought, n. 1, pp. 88-93 and 108. 
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There are some social scientists who do also believe that their main 
concern should be with the problems facing society,® but even they do not 
theorize in response to those problems. They write in the context of “the 
running out of old and accepted ideas and assumptions” like “the end of 
the Keynesian model of economic management” or “the sharp decline in 
consensus on the role of the State in the process of social transformation” .“ 
Clearly this view differs sharply from the one being advanced here: what is 
being argued is that the issues which call for theoretical reflection are 
raised by the problems facing society, not decided on the basis of scholarly 
considerations. Thus, to emphasize the need to write in response to social 
problems is not, as Sarah Joseph thinks, to labour the obvious.“ The point 
is not that we should take interest in social life in some vague and indefinite 
way. Concepts and theories developed by students of social and political 
life, including the most Utopian, are bound to have some relation with this 
world, “be reflective of the features of social reality”, or be “at some 
remove or other” connected with social problems. What is being argued 
here is, first, that we should develop our empirical theories in the process 
of analysing the problems facing society, and, second, that on the basis of 
this empirical analysis we should develop our normative ideas for solving 
those problems. 


Indian scholars must, therefore, do the work which is theirs as social 
scientists. They have to make factual as well as theoretical inquiries, the 
purpose being to understand social and political reality. Their work will be 
valid, not because it expresses our experience, or because it plays a certain 
role in the struggle for power, but because it gives a correct analysis of 
social reality. We must, therefore, place quest for truth at the heart of 
social inquiry.“ 

Not that truth is the only norm to regulate research in social science. Our 
scholarly inquiries must also have some social relevance. The question of 
relevance has been extensively discussed in our times. American political 
scientists have, as we have noted already, often been criticized for their 
social irrelevance. However, since the pursuit of science is believed to take 
one away from matters which affect people at large, they have tended to 
regard their irrelevance as the price that they have to pay for developing a 
body of reliable knowledge of politics and society. However, this very 
feeling has led the critics of political science to advance a plea for diluting 
the concept of science so as to render scholarly inquiries relevant. Clearly 


8 Kothari, n. 18, pp 23 and 75. 

“ Ibid , p 35. 

© Sarah Joseph, “Issues in Political Theory”, Economic and Political Weekly, 30 April 
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the proponents as well as the critics agree that in the realm of social science 
the quest for truth could not be combined with the quest for relevance. 
Although it is not possible to discuss this issue here in detail, it may be 
pointed out that both these values invariably characterize the work of 
traditional political thinkers. As thinkers like Aristotle and Marx wrote in 
response to major social and political problems of their time, they were 
able to develop concepts and theories which not only helped in understand- 
ing empirical reality but which were also socially relevant. As contemporary 
scholars have turned their back on the traditional mode of inquiry, they 
have ceased to be relevant without becoming scientific.” 

The concept of a social science that seeks to understand social reality, 
however, does not find favour with those trying to develop alternative 
approaches. They think that the task is to develop models of a rational and 
just society. There are others who would rather develop a language of 
discourse that is “equitable” and “democratic”. This, they think, can be 
done by developing it from the point of view of the people. There are yet 
others who would also place people at the centre of inquiry, but for the 
purpose of portraying their suffering. They would like social science and 
history to emulate poetry, fiction, and the cinema. In any case they are not 
in favour of analysing social reality. To relate political events to socioeco- 
nomic factors, they believe, is to commit a reductionist error. They prefer 
to understand political events in terms of the perceptions, beliefs, and 
myths of the people. There is even a feeling that these constitute alter- 
native knowledge. It is, therefore, not surprising if scholars today want to 
develop myths which are not to be checked against facts: in fact they regard 
checking ideas against empirical reality as outdated folly. Rather they 
invite scholars to develop their own myths.* All those wanting to develop 
alternative approaches may not have gone so far in their quest for an 
indigenous social science. However, in so far as they reject the assumptions 
that have traditionally provided the basis of social inquiry, they can be said 
to have taken the same path. 


October 1993 
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It was the distinguished Swedish political scientist, Rudolf Johan Kjéllén 
(1864-1922) who coined the term “geopoLtics” in 1898. Kjéllén perceived 
the dynamic universe of politics as an intermeshed composite of five 
subsystems: geopolitics, ecopolitics, demo >olitics, sociopolitics, and crato- 
politics. He believed that geopolitics was at once fundamental and pre- 
eminent. Hence his use of the term “science of geopolitics”. The Nazis, 
however, thoroughly perverted the scierce some time after his death. 
Indeed they gave it wide currency as a talisman for augmenting State 
power for world domination, for world ccnquest. 

In its pristine form, geopolitics denote: the natural environment (i.e., 
the one provided primarily by nature rather than by man) of a politically 
organized people—the State. It refers, consequently, to the ongoing, un- 
ceasing, perpetual, and constantly interactive continuum between geography 
(including geology) and politics. The fielcs of geography and politics are 
conterminous: they overlap and are inextricably intertwined internally as 
well as externally. Political structures, «rgans, institutions, processes, 
systems, etc., occur and operate in a relevant geographical-material en- 
vironment, creating and shaping appropriate values. This environment in 
its turn is increasingly shaped by all those features and phenomena. Virtually 
thus the entire political spectrum and mDtivation is resource-based and 
resource-oriented. 





The author is Director of the Centre for the Study of Geopolitics, Panjab Unrversty, 
Chandigarh. 
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Clearly, then, geopolitics entails the operation and analysis of political 
impulses, processes, and objectives vis-d-vis their geographical environ- 
ment in so far as they contribute to the capabilities of a people. Power— 
which is central to all politics—is geopoliticaHy defined, especially today, 
as “the capability of a people to use its tangible and intangible resources in 
such a way as to affect the behaviour of other groups or nations in 
competition”. 

All this is of course not what is understood and advocated by geostrategy. 
By definition, and inevitably, strategy applies to situations of competition, 
confrontation, and conflict. It presupposes a well-defined adversary; it 
seeks to translate in tangible terms—and often through the application of 
coercion or force (war)—the policy indicated by geopolitics. Yet policy, as 
we know, can and usually does obtain without force being applied or 
envisaged at all. War, mercifully, is an exceptional condition. Normally the 
relentless multilevel and multidimensional interaction between geography 
and politics goes on for ever. The sharpness of the qualitative difference 
between geostrategy and geopolitics becomes immediately manifest when 
the former engages in maximizing advantage over the well-defined adver- 
sary whereas the latter addresses itself to the attainment of perceived or 
projected goals. Of necessity, therefore, geopolitics entails a large dimen- 
sion of cooperation which geostrategy, in contrast, must underplay, if not 
overwhelm altogether, if it is to succeed. 

Entirely abjuring the geostrategic aspect, the present article aims at 
analysing the geopolitical condition, rhythm, and relevance of the Persian 
Gulf specifically till 1983—a significant year in the Gulf for a number of 
reasons. 


Contours of the Gulf 


The Gulf looks like a slightly curved cucumber lying on its left flank along 
the somewhat corrugated underbelly of the Asian landmass defined by the 
approximate coordinates 50°-60° E. and 30°-20° N. This semi-enclosed 
body of water has been much talked about and well traversed since anti- 
quity. The Persian Achaemenid Empire of the fifth century before Christ 
referred to it practically by its present name, i.e., the Persian Gulf. (Iran 
was Officially known as Persia till 1935.) It would long have become a 
shallow marshland, or even disappeared altogether, on account of the high 
level of evaporation occurring in the region in the absence of any other 
oceanic flow into it, had its waters not continued to roll through the Straits 
of Hormuz across the Gulf of Oman into the Indian Ocean. 

Stretching southeastwards from what the Iranians call Arvand Rud, and 
the Iraqis and the Arabs call Shatt-al Arab, to the Musandam peninsula 
(Oman), the Gulf covers an area of about 96,500 square miles (or 250,000 
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square kilometres). About 530 miles (or 850 kilometres) long, it varies in 
width from a maximum of 160 miles (250 kilometres) to a minimum of 112 
miles (180 kilometres) in the Straits of Hormuz, which separate the Arabian 
side of the Gulf from the Iranian, while mingling its waters with those of the 
Arabian Sea and the Indian Ocean. The Hormuz Straits are bisected by the 
Qeshm Island at the entrance; hence the plural—the Straits of Hormuz. 

Now about depth. The Gulf is rather shallow: the depth does not 
ordinarily exceed 50 metres (164 feet) on an average. Of course, at some 
places, as near the Ra’as Musandam, the depth is greater—182 metres (597 
feet). It is generally greater along the Iranian coast—except that, in the 
Straits of Hormuz, it is deeper on the Arabian side than on the Iranian. 
The Gulf is located between the mountain ranges of Zagros in Iran and 
Nejd in Saudi Arabia. The greater height and the hazards on the Iranian 
side make it difficult to set up harbours there. So does the mass of fine dust 
blown in by the northwesterly winds from the deserts towards its southern 
coastline. The narrow coastal plains with their sandy beaches and flats add 
to difficulties in this regard. 

The constant inflow of fresh water from the Euphrates and the Tigris in 
Iraq and the Jerrahi (Zureh), the Karkheh, the Karun, and the Hindijan in 
Iran lowers the salinity of the water while bringing in considerable 
quantities of silt. Mesopotamia, which forms the northwestern part of the 
Gulf region, is in fact a consequence of silt accumulation from the Tigris, 
the Euphrates, and the Karun. Scattered throughout the Gulf are a number 
of small islands. These are actually extensions of the mountain ranges of 
the area. The islands close to Iran are generally rocky and scraped; those 
on the Arabian side are coral islets and low plugs of salt origin. 

Since antiquity the Gulf has been known mainly for its pearls, and as a 
vital sector of the East-West trade routes.' At the height of its power, the 
Ottoman Empire controlled not only Iran but a large chunk of the Gulf 
region as well. In fact this control, extending from the frontiers of Iran to 
the interior of Arabia (Al Hasa, Hejaz, and Yemen), lasted a good four 
hundred years. 

The decline of the Ottoman Empire and of Iran in the second half of the 
nineteenth century and the maritime expansion of the imperial Powers of 
Europe—Britain, Germany, and Russia—brought new political actors to 
the Gulf which supplanted the influence of France, Holland, and Portugal, 
which had dominated the area one after another for well-defined spells 
earlier. Seeing that the region was vital as a link in the East-West trade 
routes, the newcomers tried different stratagems to achieve penetration 
and to gain control. The Germans sought to promote their interests through 
railway construction, notably in Anatolia, Hejaz, and Iraq. Russia too tried 


' See C.G F Simlan, The Tradmonal Trade of Ana (London, 1968); and Houmayoon Elahi, 
Khalij-e Faras wa Masael an (Tehran, 1989-90). 
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to build a railway-line across Iran to the Gulf. The Anglo—Russian Conven- 
tion on Afghanistan, Iran, and Tibet (August 1907) actually demarcated 
the spheres of influence of Britain and Fussia in Iran. Britain managed to 
emerge dominant vis-a-vis its competitoss through treaties concluded with 
the shaykhdoms of the Gulf. The treaty it concluded with the Trucial States 
in 1820 was aimed against piracy; the treaty with Kuwayt in 1899 turned 
that area into a British protectorate. By tne close of the nineteenth century 
Britain was in full, effective control cf the Gulf. Correspondingly its 
mastery of the Indian Ocean was a fat accompli which secured its 
empire in India, its interests in Iran, tke extensive network of its trade 
routes to the East, and, subsequently, it: domination if not control of the 
oil resources of the region. 

The First World War ended the Ottoman Empire. Simultaneously new 
political units made their appearance ir the region. Iraq was created in 
1920 and became independent in 1930 the territory now called Saudi 
Arabia was consolidated in 1927 and fo-mally recognized in 1932 as the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia; Kuwayt gamed independence in 1961; and 
Bahrain, Qatar, and the United Arab Emirates (UAE) emerged as inde- 
pendent states early in the 1970s. 


Geopolitical Matrix of the Gulf 


Politically today the region comprises a cluster of eight countries which 
vary vastly in size, natural resources, pcpulation, demographic composi- 
tion, ethnicity, religion, and level of development, among other things. 
These countries are Bahrain, Iran, Irac, Kuwayt, Oman, Qatar, Saudi 
Arabia, and the UAE. 





Table 1 
Population, Area, and OH Resources-of the Persian Gulf States 
Country Populaton Area Ou resources 





Bahrain 397 622 225 
Iran 41,635 7,648,000 55,000 
Iraq 14,654 34,926 59,000 
Kuwayt 1,672 17,818 67,700 
Oman 1,131 212,456 4,000 
Qatar 281 11,000 4,500 
Saudi Arabia 10,421 2,149,690 167,850 
UAE 1,206 83,600 32,400 





Sources: The Middle East and North Africa (Londo Europa), for 1983-84 and 1986; Europa 
Year Book, 1984. A World Survey (Londan, 1984); ibid. for 1985 (London, 1985); 
and UN Statistical Yearbook, 1985 (Paris, 1985), pp. 1-9. 
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The eight Gulf states together cover an area of about 1.75 million square 
miles. They accommodated a population of about 71.397 million in the 
early 1980s. The southern part of the Gulf region is generally arid and 
inhospitable; shortage of water is a common natural problem. Then there are 
deserts which constitute a great part of the southern flank, which is conse- 
quently quite non-cultivable. The countries of this area depend entirely on 
their imports of agricultural products. On the other hand the northern 
flank, i.e., the territories of Iran and Iraq, is quite suitable for cultivation. 
There are vast arable territories, as also abundant water resources. There 
is also considerable trained manpower. There are, therefore, greater poss- 
ibilities of agricultural development. 

Nature has deprived the bulk of the southern part of the Gulf region of 
almost all minerals except oil. The availability of this single commodity has 
not only shaped the history of the region but also affected the pattern of 
change worldwide. Oil has invested the region with exceptional politico- 
economic importance since its discovery there in 1908. 

Nature has, however, not been very even-handed in the matter of 
distribution of oil deposits among the countries of the region. The distri- 
bution of this valuable commodity is in proportion neither to the size of 
population nor to the physical size of the Gulf countries. Saudi Arabia, the 
largest in the region (in terms of size), possesses a small population of 
10.421 million, but it has the largest proven oil reserves of the world (167 
billion barrels). As shown in Table 1, the southern part of the Gulf region 
is plagued by a scarcity of manpower. Six of the Gulf countries (except Iran 
and Iraq) having a combined area of 952,326 square miles have a total 
population of just 15.108 million, which is far less than the population of 
Iran alone (over 41 million). 

Nature has endowed the northern (almost exclusively Iran) and southern 
(peninsular Arabia) extremities of the Gulf region with distinct ethnic 
populations—Iranian in the north and Arab in the south. Both subscribe of 
course to Islam. However, the Iranians are predominantly Shi’i, while the 
Arabs belong to Sunni Islam. This sharp, irreconcilable cleavage in the 
matter of faith divides the Muslims far more than it unites them. We shall 
touch upon the serious implications of this cleavage presently. 

The Arabs in the southern part of the Gulf region are neither homo- 
geneous nor united. They are fragmented into rival factions and families. 
Even though they enjoy a common culture, a common history, a common 
language, and a common ethnicity, they are divided because of sharp inter- 
family feuds and rivalries.’ In most of the Arab countries of the Gulf, 


2 Abdul Aziz Said, “Ethnic Conflict: A Framework of Analysis and Its Relevance to the 
Gulf Region”, in Mohammad Mughisuddin, ed., Conflict and Cooperation ın the Persian Gulf 
(New York, 1977), pp. 112-15; and Baghat Korany, “Alien and Besieged Yet Here to Stay: 
The Contradictions of the Arab Termitomal State”, ın Ghassan Salamé, ed , The Foundations 
of the Arab States, vol. 1 (London, 1987), pp. 63-69. 
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tribalism and affiliation to lineage transcend all other social or political 
considerations or commitments, including -eligion. This is why the southern 
part of the Gulf is marked by small, vumerable shaykhdoms. Generally 
speaking, the strongest tribe in these shayxhdoms is also the ruling family: 
al-Nahyan (the Nahyan family) rules in Abu Dhabi; al-Khalifa (the Khalifa 
family), in Bahrain; al-Sabah (the Sabah family), in Kuwayt; al-Said (the 
family of Said), in Oman; al-Thani (the Thani family), in Qatar; and al- 
Saud (the Saud family), in Saudi Arabia 

An absolute majority of the people of Iran and a large minority of the 
people of Iraq are Shi’i. The Shi’i are alsosettled in Bahrain and the UAE. 
In Iran, the Sunni population is settled ir Baluchistan and Kurdistan. 

The Gulf countries are at different stezes of development. Their eco- 
nomic, political, and social development Aas not necessarily progressed at 
the same pace, or with the same uniform ty. 

Except for Iran and Iraq, the Gulf region is still governed by pater- 
nalistic rulerships. Iraq was under a dynastic monarchical system till 1958; 
Iran was so till 1979. In the countries œ the southern part of the Gulf 
region the ruler is generally the shaykh ofthe strongest tribe and stands at 
the apex of the social and political hiererchy. The stability of a regime 
largely depends upon the distribution of sower and portfolios among the 
members of different tribes. The Parliamentary system, elections, political 
parties, etc. are virtually alien to those staykhdoms. Bahrain and Kuwayt 
formally adopted the Parliamentary system, but they dissolved their 
Parliaments in the mid-1970s. 

Iran and Iraq have comparatively efficient bureaucratic systems. In Iran 
today a number of revolutionary institutions and other bodies provide a 
functioning bureaucratic system for the adrinistration of the country. There 
is an elected Parliament. There is also a President elected for a period of 
four years.’ In Iraq, the Ba‘th Party network controls the administration. 
Since the overthrow of the monarchy in B58, the socalled Socialists have 
ruled the country. Since 1968 the Ba‘thists have consolidated their position 
and eliminated all opposition through purges. 

Except in Iraq, Islam is the State religon in the Gulf countries. How- 
ever, each state has a different percepticn of Islam as an ideology.‘ For 
instance, the Saudis have declared the Sheri‘a as the law of the land. They 
follow a rigid and flexible interpretation c Islam based on the puritanical 
Wahhabi doctrine. In matters of foreign policy they find it expedient to 
align themselves with the United States. In Iran too the law of the land is 
based on Islamic principles, but the peop follow a radical interpretation 
of the Qur’&n. 


> The Constitution of the Islamıc Republic of Iran-{Tehran, 1981), pp 41 and 58 

* For an analyns of Islam as providing the law of t= land in the Arab states of the Gulf, see 
Frauke Heard-Bey, “The Gulf States and Oman in Transition”, Astan Affairs (London), vol. 
59 (vol 3 of the new senes), pt 1, October 1972, pp. 14-22. 
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Perhaps the most striking feature of the Gulf is its peculiar modernism., 
Modernism here does not mean advanced industrialization; nor does it 

imply a switchover from tribalism to an accepted version of the Welfare 

State. Except in Iran and Iraq, it is understood to mean a strange amalgam 

of sociopolitical traditionalism and economic affluence. And in the Gulf 
economic affluence is inextricable from the phenomenon and force of oil. 

Indeed it is. exclusively so. 

The Gulf region contains the largest known petroleum reserves of the 
world (about 58 per cent of the total proven reserves of the commodity). It 
produced about 19.5 per cent of the total petroleum output of the world in 
1983.* Oil in fact is the most conspicuous feature of the Gulf’s economic 
activity; it has conditioned life there for nearly half a century. We are 
firmly of the belief that the resource base of a country or a region largely 
conditions its patterns of trade and industry. As a rule the raw materials 
often control the form of industrial activity, and the surpluses and defici- 
€ncies dictate the commodities of trade. Exceptions like Japan and Korea 
only prove the rule. 

Economic activity in the Gulf region prior to the discovery of oil was 
confined mainly to (a) pastoralism or agriculture where feasible and (b) to 
fishing, pearling, and certain modest seafaring trades. As a commodity of 
great commercial value oil has transformed substantially the traditional 
pattern of economy in the region. Indeed it has moved and shaped the 
region’s recent history, if not of the world at large. Almost every kind of 
activity in the region stems from oil. However, this has not necessarily led 
to the establishment of well-balanced industrial economies in the region. 
As of now the countnes of the Gulf are at an early stage of industrial 
development. Sophisticated oil technology is not yet integrated into the 
economic systems, the countries of the Gulf cannot survive without foreign 
aid and imported skilled manpower. Indeed such technology cannot be 
transformed into a viable indigenous technology immediately. Lack of the 
necessary industrial infrastructure and a shortage of trained manpower 
have turned oil technology into an “enclave” of the West. Oil technology is 
imported in all the countries of the region and is run by si eras experts 
(except in Iran after the Revolution of 1979).” 

The Gulf countries have single- -based, rentier sort of economies in which 
the place and the role of oil are crucial. In their gross domestic product 
(GDP) the proportion of oil ranges between 14 per cent (Iran) and 51 per 
cent (Oman). 


5 Energy Statistics Yearbook, 1984 (New York, 1985), pp. 430-3. 

* Petroleum Economist (London), vol 55 (1988), p. 40. 

7 Yusif A. Sayigh, The Economues of the Arab World. Development since 1945 (London, 
1978) 
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Table 2 
Mining as a Percentage of the GDP in Seren of the Persian Gulf Countries 





Country 1970 1975 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 
Bahrain = 32.17 25.83 34.83 33.04 29 36 24.95 
Iran 19.11 39.9 27.27 16.06 12.91 17.92 14.2 

Iraq 29.4 50.4 59.26 60.96 29.92 24.19 22.49 
Kuwayt 60.33 70.56 64.55 65.62 58.55 44.5 49.79 
Oman 67.04 67.22 58.8 62 05 59.28 54.63 51.17 
Saudi Arabia 55.11 66.92 61.84 66.13 63.74 51.92 38.97 
UAE — 67.06 60.15 64 43 57.86 50.06 45.14 


ŘS 
Source: National Accounts Statistics. Analysis of Man Aggregates, 1989 (New York, 1989). 


Petroleum and petroleum products corstitute from 81.06 per cent (Bah- 
rain) to 99.2 per cent (Iraq) of the expccts of those countries (Table 3). 
Clearly, oil is the main determinant of tte Gulf economies, Oil revenues 
are solely responsible for making the GDP per capita of the countries 
of the southern part of the Gulf region anong the highest in the world. 


Table 3 
Petroleum and Petroleum Products as a Percentage of the Total Exports 
of the Persian Gulf Coustries, 1982 


sss 


Country Value of total exports Petroleum and petroleum 

(un thousands sf products as a percentage 
dollars) of total exports 

eS 

Bahrain 3,582,797 81.06 

Iran 17,536,991 91.86 

Iraq 10,229,989 99.2 

Kuwayt 10,889,998 91.6 

Oman 4,420,993 92.32 

Qatar 4,252,000 90.38 

Saudi Arabia 79,124,759 95.52 

UAE 17,257,000 89.39 


Source: Handbook of International Trade and Development Staustics, 1985 (New York, 
1985), supplement, pp. 179-222 


The manufacturing sector, which is gene-ally regarded as the “engine of 
growth”, is still in its infancy in the countries of the Gulf, accounting for 
2 per cent (Oman) to 9 per cent (Bahrain and the UAE) of the GDP of 
those countries (Table 4). Petrochemicals s-e most important in the manu- 
facturing sector, followed by nonmetallic m-nerals. Iran is perhaps the only 
exception: in sharp contrast with the otLer Gulf countries Iran has a 
relatively well-developed industrial base whica can facilitate further growth of 
its industrial sector. 
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Table 4 
GDP of the Pernan Gulf Countries in 1975 and 1983 by Kind of Economic Activity 
Country Year Agriculture as Indusmal activity as 
a percentage a percentage of the GDP 
of the GDP 
Total Manufacturing 
industries 

Babrain 1975 2 49 17 

1983 1 31 9 
Iran 1971 16 35 10 

1983 16 2B 8 
Iraq 1971 15 45 8 

1983 11 32 8 
Kuwayt 1971 - 65 4 

1983 - 52 6 
Oman 1971 16 67 - 

1983 3 54 2 
Qatar 1971 1 67 4 

1983 1 52 6 
Saudi Arabia 1971 4 68 7 

1983 3 46 7 
UAE 1971 2 68 3 

1983 1 56 9 





Source. Natonal Accounts Statistics: Analysis of Main Aggregates, 1986 (New York, 1989), 
pp 142-6. 


Given the kind of physical/morphological environment of the region, it is 
natural that agriculture should play a rather marginal role in the Gulf 
economies. It constitutes just about 1 per cent to 16 per cent of the GDP of 
the Gulf countries as indicated in Table 4. 

A geopolitical feature of the Gulf region which does not make immediate 
sense is the huge military spending and the ceaseless arms buildup almost 
reflexively indulged in practically by every regime there. Since 1971 they 
have spent astronomical sums of money on arms purchases. The figures in 
Table 5 here for the years 1971 and 1983 merely give the trend. If anything, 
the trend has been strengthened and reinforced since then. For instance, 
Saudi Arabia’s military expenditure in 1983 was one of the highest in the 
world then—more than one-fifth of its GDP! 

The oil technology in operation in those countries and the military 
machines built up by them are well integrated. This cannot be said of the 
other sectors; for the social fabric and the way of life on which these two 
have been superimposed are deeply and incorrigibly archaic, even mediaeval. 
The traditional institutions still control life and its texture. The nexus 
between social relationships and the political setup is also as traditional as 
ever: it is quite untouched even by a whiff of modernity. The shaykhs enjoy 
nevertheless the most sophisticated gadgets and goods available in the 

® 
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Table 5 
Persian Gulf Military Expenditure during [271 and 1983 at Constant Prices 
(In Millions of US_Dollars) 


Country 1971 1983 





as. asa 
percentage 
of GDP of GDP 
= 

Bahrain 31.4 — (132)* (3.6)* 
Iran 1,810 53 5,275 5.17" 
Iraq 862 105 7,791 33.7** 
Kuwayt 353 45 1,389 T2 

Oman 46.3 123 1,943 245 
Saudi Arabia 2,006 93 24,183 (20.3)* 


Sources: Stockholm International Peace Research Institute, World Armaments and Dis- 
armament: SIPRI Yearbook, 1981 (Loncon, 1981), pp 158-9, 166-7, and 174 See 
also the same Yearbook for 1987 (London, 1987) pp 169 and 174. 

Notes: * Data uncertain. ** Estimates with a Ligh degree of uncertainty. 


world markets: they have all that conspicuous consumption has to offer.‘ In 
a word, then, modernism in the southern part of the Gulf region is in fact, 
or at best, a veneer on what is still essentially tribalism. 

The situation is different in Iran and Iraq. We find here relatively well- 
developed infrastructures for industriaization. These have in their turn 
helped in creating some modern politic institutions too. 

For the Gulf region, then, and the staces it comprises oil constitutes their 
sinews and their soul and salvation. The discovery of oil at the beginning of 
the present century pitchforked the area into the vortex of imperial rivalries 
of a bunch of old hands at the great gamz. The two great wars then brought 
it well within the focus of power politics at the global level. 

In the second half of the century, the Gulf entered upon a new phase in 
its history. With British withdrawal from the Indian subcontinent in 1947 
and from Aden in 1967, it ceased tc be the sustaining adjunct of the 
British—Indian Empire. And yet, as a former British Ambassador to Tehran 
said: 


It was the importance of oil for out economy more than anything else 
that determined the British governament to remain in the Gulf and 
maintain stability there long after we had left India in 1947 and indeed 
after a decision had been taken to withdraw from Aden in 1967.’ 


* For an idea of the extravagance .n the oil shsykhdoms, see Linda Blandford, Oi! Shetkhs 
(London, 1977). 

, Denis Wright, “The Changed Balance of Power in the Persian Gulf”, Asian Affairs, vol. 
60 (yal, 4 of the new series), pt 3, October 195, p. 256. 
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The economic-industrial resurrection of Europe which remedied the un- 
precedented destruction wrought by the Second World War added tre- 
mendously to the value of,and the urgency of, the need for oil. The Gulf was 
at the time the only region practically capable of supplying oil in requisite 
measure. Naturally, therefore, it acquired unprecedented importance. 

The United States too moved in to obtain oil concessions in the region. 
The neocolonialism of Pax Americana eventually replaced Pax Britannica. 

Britain’s withdrawal from east ofi Suez and the Gulf in 1971 paved the 
way for the emergence of a strange phenomenon on the international 
scene—mini-states with tiny populdtions and ancient or at best mediaeval 
social systems, nonexistent or undeveloped industries, and shaky and 
anachronistic political systems, but| possessed nevertheless of enormous 
financial resources. The financial resources of those mini-states, especially 
after the oil embargo of 1973, created, on the one hand, a new pattern of 
power relationships between the industrialized world and the oil-exporting 
Gulf states and, on the other, a totally new style of functioning and of 
meeting domestic demands. 

The Gulf emerged as a distinct g litical area in the global context 
because of three very potent external: factors: (a) the geographical proximity 
of the Soviet Union; (b) the consequent t irresistible “glamour” of augmented 
strategic value in the Cold War between the two Power blocs; and (c) the 
keenness of the industrialized world to have “continued access to the Gulf 
oil supplies at reasonable prices andii te sufficient quantities”. 


Constituents of the | Geopolitical Area 
ais | the Gulf 


As we have already said, the Gulf re ion is made up of a cluster of eight 
countries: Bahrain, Iran, Iraq, Kuwayt, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, and 
the UAE. A quick look at the profile‘of each one of these here is in order. 


Iran li 
HE 
The boundary of Iran runs northwards from the. waters of the Gulf for 
1,280 kilometres along Iraq in the west, and then for 470 kilometres along 
Turkey. The former Soviet Union shared with Iran a 1,740-kilometre-long 
boundary, including 630 kilometres of the Iranian coastline on the Caspian 
Sea. Iran’s eastern neighbours, Afghanistan and Pakistan, have common 
boundaries with the republic of 850 kilometres and 830 kilometres respec- 
tively. Iran has a coastline of 1, 689 kilometres on the Gulf, stretching from Al 
Faw to a little beyond Gavetar. (It has thus a longer coastline than any other 
Gulf country.) These boundaries frame:the country, which is a high plateau 
(about 1,218 metres above sea level) strewn with mountains. The landscape is 
marked Dy comes Ot former volemoes Mye i8 tae in fon sine zones. 
7 


‘| 
. ‘| 
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Iran has more than fourteen islands in the Gulf. The largest, Qeshm, is 
close to the Sea of Oman. In close proximity to Hormuz are the three 
strategically valuable islands of Abu Musa, the Smaller, and the Greater 
Tunbs. The economically significant islands belonging to Iran are all in the 
northern part of the Gulf region: Kharg, Siri, Lavan, and Larak. The 
sophisticated oil terminals on these islands can accommodate even the 
supertankers coming to the Gulf. E 

Zoroastrianism was the State religion in Iran from the early Achaemenid 
period (500 B.c.) to the Islamic conquest in a.D. 641. A majority of the 
people took to Shi’ism in the seventh century. As a result Iran is perhaps 
today the only Islamic country in the world which is predominantly, if not 
totally, Shi’i. f 

Oil was discovered in the country at Masjid- Sulayman following the 
grant of a concession by the Shah, Muzaffar-al Din, to Wiliam Knox 
D’Arcy in 1901. D’Arcy first struck oil in 1908. The D’Arcy enterprise in 
time grew into the Anglo—Iranian Oil Company." 

The country’s strategic location and its role as a vital bridge connecting 
the West and the lands and fabled riches of the East through trade, as also its 
rich oil deposits, attracted foreign domination, so that, till the rise of Reza 
Shah and his founding of the Pahlavi dynasty in 1925, it had to contend one 
way or another with foreign domination, if not actual control through 
direct occupation, although, politically, it had indigenous rulers. Reza 
Shah was known for the ruthless passion and fanaticism with which he went 
about proclaiming and asserting Iranian nationalism in the manner of 
Mustafa Kemal Ataturk of Turkey; so much so that the Allies forced him 
to abdicate for defying them and insisting on his country’s neutrality in the 
Second World War. With his ouster Iran was divided into spheres of 
influence. Southern Iran with the entire Gulf was placed in the British 
sphere of influence; and Northern Iran, in the Soviet sphere of influence. 
Both Britain and the Soviet Union were well entrenched in Iran at the 
end of the war, and were keen to control the country’s rich oil resources. 
However, the confusion of the postwar years culminated in the national- 
ization of the Anglo—Iranian Oil Company in March 1951 by Musaddiq, 
who had become Prime Minister the same year. Britain and the West 
then boycotted Iranian oil, thereby precipitating an economic crisis. The 
Shah’s flight from the country and his subsequent return and reinstal- 
lation in August 1953 by the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) of the 
United. States touched off a political crisis, so that Musaddiq was eventually 


* For oi concessions in Iran, see Fereidun Fesharaki, Development of the Iranian Oil 
Industry: International and Domestic Aspects (New York, 1976), pp. 3-25. For the national- 
ization of oil in Iran, see Alan W. Ford, The Anglo—Iranian Od Dispute, 1951-1952: A Study 
of the Role of Law in the Relations of States (Berkeley, Calif., 1954); and Homa Katouzian, 
The Pohacal Economy of Modern Iran: Despotism and Pseudo-Modernism, 1926-1979 (London, 
1981), pp. 164-87. 
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ousted. However, the reinstated Shah was content to function as but an 
American proxy for some years." | 

After the overthrow of Musadd q, the Shah’s personal executive power, 
as well as his regime’s dependent 2 on the United States, grew quickly.” 
The Shah’s regime was i d by an utter disregard for all established 
norms of democratic governmen}, ruthless suppression of dissent, strict 
consorship on the media, a ban on all political activity, and, above all, daily 
excesses by the Shah’s secret poli 'e called SAWAK (or Sazman-e Ittelaat 
wa Amnyat-e Keshwar, or the Na ional Organization for Information and 
Security). The manner of functiq jing of the regime and its secret police 
provoked violent protests. The |nan who led these protests, Ayatollah 
Rouhullah Khomeini, was exiled ‘in the wake of a massive uprising and 
massacre in June 1963. The Shahi then centralized all authority in his own 
person and the institution of mo y; 80 much so that it became imposs- 
ible for any branch of governmey t to function without waiting on his will 
and whim. Quite simply, right doj m to 1979, when the Shah finally left, the 
Iranian political system was virtu Uly synonymous with the autocratic rule 
of the Shah. 

In the last years of the Shah’s ré zime, Iran still had most of the character- 
istics of an underdeveloped econ my, even though its GNP per capita was 
about $2,000." Owing to a.fout fold increase in oil prices after the oil 
embargo of October 1973, which| ishered in what has since been known as 
the energy crisis, the country’s i increased at 27.6 per cent a year on an 









average till 1978. Nevertheless t| ere was no perceptible improvement in 
the standard of living of the people. There was widespread malnutri- 
tion; all the oil revenues went intq ithe personal pockets of certain particular 
social classes. The literacy rate ng the thirtythree million people in 1976 
was very low: proportional literad ) was 47.1 per cent, and rural literacy was 
29.7 per cent. About 32.7 per cel t of the economically active people were 
engaged in subsistence agricultur ; in 1978 and contributed relatively little 
to the country’s gross national p he (GNP) (10.5 per cent in the fiscal 


u According to General Hussain Faj Joust, once Chief of the Royal Court’s Special 
Intelligence Bureau, the Shah was never autonomous. Even his seemingly independent 
policies and actions were dictated by d pede Powers, especially the United States See 
“Memoirs of a Former General: The Ri = and Fall of Pahlavi Dynasty”, in Keyhan Havai 
(Tehran), sue nos 910-58 See also the| wo volumes of Zohoor wa Soqut Saltanat Pahlavi: 
Jastarhaie az Tareekh Moaser Iran (Tehi n, 1370 A.H. [a.p. 1991-92]. 

2 J.C, Hurewitz, “Iran m World and | tegsonal Affairs”, m Ehsan Yar-Sharter, ed., Iran 
Faces the Seventies (New York, 1971), |). 120; Shahram Chubin and Sepehr Zabih, The 
Foreign Relations of Iran: A Developing | tate in a Zone.of Power Rivalry (Berkeley, Calif., ` 
1973), p. 89; and M.S. Agwam, Politics | 1 the Gulf (New Delhi, 1978), p. 76. 

3 The statistical data cited in this pa agraph are culled from different sources such as 
Government of the Islamic Republic of | an, Ministry of Budget and Planning, Majmueh-e 
Shakheshay-e Eghtesadi (Tehran), no. 2,| 987-88; Central Bank of Iran, Barrasi-e Tahavvlat 
Eghtesad: Keshvar Baad as Enghelab (Te] tan, n.d.); and A Statistical Reflection of the Islamic 


Republic oj Iran (Tehran, 1986). 
| 
| 
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year 1977-78 as estimated at current prices). This sector was the least 
developed of the economy. Society was divided into two distinct classes: 
the “haves” made up of people close to the court who basked in royal 
patronage but who were naturally small in number, and the “have-nots” 
consisting of the poor, disenchanted masses. These latter were convinced 
that the regime was neglecting their cherished Islamic and national values. 

Ayatollah Khomeini inspired mass demonstrations against the regime 
from abroad. The year-long demonstrations, growing increasingly massive 
day by day, brought the monarchy down and secured the Shah’s ouster 
from the country. A new regime known as the Islamic Republic of Iran was 
established in February 1979. Its Constitution—prepared by an Experts 
Assembly and adopted by referendum in December of the same year— 
provides for an elected Parliament and a President. A Guardian Council of 
the Constitution comprising Muslim divines and jurists monitors the func- 
tioning of Parliament to ensure that it does nothing that does not accord 
with the letter and the spirit of the Constitution. A Muslim divine called 
Vali-e Faqih stands at the apex of the political hierarchy to offer advice. 
The Constitution also provides for an Experts Assembly of Leadership to 
elect or dismiss the leader. 


Kuwayt 


Kuwayt is situated at the head of the Gulf and has a common border with 
both Iraq and Saudi Arabia. It has a 47-mile-long coastline. It has a 
number of offshore islands too, the largest being Bubiyan, Faylakah, and 
al-Warbah. Then there is a neutral zone of 2,316 square miles which it 
shares with Saudi Arabia. The most prominent coastal feature is the 
Kuwayt Bay, with a shoreline of about 25 miles. 

There was no settled population in Kuwayt till 1716, when members of 
the ‘Anizah"tribe of Central Arabia, fleeing from a crippling drought, 
arrived at the northeastern shores of the Gulf. The Ottoman Empire then 
had jurisdiction right up to the mouth of the Gulf. The tribal leader of the 
immigrants, Shaykh Abdullah al-Sabah, accepted the office of Deputy to 
the Governor of Basra province of the Ottoman Empire in 1871. Kuwayt 
thus became an Ottoman principality. It remained so till 1899, when 
Shaykh Mubarak signed a treaty with Britain by which he accepted British 
protection. Under this treaty Kuwayt agreed to be a British protectorate in 
return for an annual sum of £15,000. It was terminated in 1961, when 
Kuwayt became the first shaykhdom in the Gulf to gain independence. The 
ruler, Shaykh Abdullah al-Salem al-Sabah, took the title of Amir on the 
occasion. Kuwayt joined the Arab League the same year. It joined the 
United Nations in 1963. 

Prior to the discovery of oil in Kuwayt in 1946, the shaykhdom’s economy 
was sustained by the building of dhows, pearl-diving, and import-export 
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and re-export trade. Agriculture wz3 undeveloped and economically un- 
viable on account of shortage of wat r and aridity of land. After the 1930s 
the pearl industry, which was a major source of revenue, faced competition 
from the cheap, cultivated Japanese pearls. 

Shaykh Ahmad al-Jabir al-Sabah, the Amir of Kuwayt, granted a con- 
cession to the Anglo—Persian Oil Cempany of Britain and the Gulf Oil 
Corporation of the United States for 2xploration and extraction of oil. In 
1946 oil was drilled on a commercial sale.“ Oil has brought unprecedented 
prosperity to the country and change? the course of its history. Whereas 
the income per capita had never excesded the equivalent of $5.21 in the 
pre-oil era, the GNP per capita rose s :ddenly with the discovery of oil. It 
stood at $19,870 a year in 1982." In ‘act Kuwayt started being reckoned 
among the countries with the highest GIP per capita in the world. It is now 
a member of the Organization of Petrotsum Exporting Countries (OPEC). 
It touched the OPEC’s production cefing of 1.05 million bpd. in March 
1983. It has the third largest proven reserves of oil in the world. 

Despite its spectacular oil revenues, K twayt has not been able to develop 
an indigenous industrial sector, or ever a viable industrial infrastructure. 
The petroleum industry constitutes its main 1 industrial sector, contributing 
65.62 per cent of its GDP in 1980 (Ta“le’2). There is no capital goods 
industry. Whatever industries there may >e are all highly dependent on the 
petroleum sector. The development of t-e oil industry and the scarcity of 
indigenous skilled manpower have created immense job oppartunities for 
expatriate workers. These have arrived a such large numbers as to out- 
number the native people. From 1962 tc 1983, i.e., within about twenty 
years, Kuwayt’s tiny population shot up from 321,621 to 1,672,000." A 
majority of these are made up of foreigi-born Arabs who subscribe to 
Sunni Islam. There are also a sizeable n -mber of Shi’i Muslims, mostly 
Iranians. Only native-born Kuwaytis can 2wn land and have the right to 
vote in the country. Kuwáyti society is consequently polarized into those 
enjoying these rights and the disenfran: hised expatriates—a situation 
portending tension and strife in the years > come. 

For the first time in the history of Kuwevt its ruler convened a Consti- 
tuent Assembly in December 1961 and asegned to it the task of drafting 
a constitution for the country. This Ccastituent Assembly drafted in 
the first half of 1962 a constitution whic1 was adopted eventually in 
November 1962. The Constitution vested abs Jute power in the Amir as the 
head of State. It provided for a Council Œ Ministers and a 50-member 
National Assembly to be elected for a 4-year term. Only native-born men had 
the right to elect and to be elected; this right was denied to women, police- 


4 Sayigh, n. 7. 
'S Europa Year Book: A World Survey (London), vo 2 of 1985, p 2011. 
* U.N. Statistical Yearbook, 1985 (New York), pp. 1 9. 
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men, and servicemen, as well as to non-Kuwaytis. Even this quasi-democratic 
era came to an end with the Amir suspending the National Assembly in 
August 1976 owing to sharp differences between a radical pan-Arab faction 
led by al-Khatib and the conservative group backed by the ruling family. A 
major constitutional amendment reduced the Assembly to a mere notional 
body and suspended freedom of expression and freedom of the Press. The 
National Assembly has not been revived to this day, although elections 
were held to it on 23 February 1981. 


Iraq 


With a tiny frontage on the Gulf, Iraq lies at the northern extremity of the 
Gulf. The legendary 1,150-mile-long Tigris and the 1,460-mile-long 
Euphrates, arising in the northeastern mountains of Turkey, flow most of 
their length in the country. They have in fact shaped its history and 
character. Most of the Tigris is fully navigable, and from its delta on the 
Gulf small ships can go up to Baghdad and beyond. The Euphrates, with its 
shifting sand-choked course, is tod shallow for navigation. It joins the 
Tigris in its lower course at al-Qumah. The Karun River of Iran joins the 
two rivers near Basra to form 115 miles of what the Iranians call Arvand 
Rud and the Arabs call Shatt-al Arab, which constitutes Iraq’s southeastern 
border with Iran. 

The densely populated Tigris-Euphrates valleys constitute the most 
fertile part of Iraq; naturally they were known as Mesopotamia till recently 
in the West. It was in that area that the city-state of Sumer was situated; it 
was also there that the ancient empires of Assyria and Babylonia flourished. 
Besides the estuary of Shatt-al Arab, the 20-mile coastline on the mud-flat 
of Fao, squeezed between Iran and Kuwayt, is Iraq’s sole outlet to the 
Gulf. 

Most of western Iraq is an extension of the Syrian desert which spills 
over into Jordan and Saudi Arabia too. Iraq’s population can be divided 
ethnically into Arabs (85 per cent) and Sunni Kurds. 

The British interest in Iraq began with the East India Company’s arrival 
in the Gulf. British troops occupied Basra in 1914, Baghdad tn March 1917, 
and all of Iraq in 1918. The discovery of oil-fields there made it irresistible. 
In 1920 the state of Iraq was created out of the erstwhile Ottoman provinces 
of Baghdad, Basra, and Mosul and placed as a mandated territory by the 
League of Nations under the administration of Britain. The next year, in 
1921, Amir Faysal ibn Husayn was proclaimed the first King of Iraq. The 
Anglo—Iraqi Treaty of Preferential Alliance of 1930 recognized Iraqi inde- 
. pendence subject to full Bntish control over Iraqi defence and foreign 
affairs. In February 1955 King Faysal II signed the Western-sponsored 
Baghdad Pact with Turkey. (This alliance later included Britain, Iran, and 
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Pakistan as well.) Colonel Abdul Karim Qasim organized a coup d’état 
in July 1958, did away with the King and his heir and Nuri al-Said, the 
pro-British Prime Minister, and peoclaimed Iraq a republic. This repub- 
lic allied itself with the Soviet Union and soon became a strong bastion 
of Soviet influence in the region. The Ba‘thist radicals led by General 
Ahmad Hasan-al Bakr staged ancther successful coup in July 1968. The 
General appointed himself President and, vesting himself with supreme 
authority, ruled with the help of a Revolutionary Command Council. 
Eleven years later Saddam Husayn replaced Hasan-al Bakr in that 
position. 

The Kurds have kept Iraqi politics plunged all through in some turmoil 
or other of varying intensity—perhaps by way of reaction to overemphasized 
Arab nationalism. They want a sovereign Kurdistan, or a homeland for 
themselves, by piecing together predominantly Kurd-inhabited areas in 
Azerbaijan, Iran, Iraq, Syria, and Turkey, each one of which has played 
the Kurdish card as and when necessary to cope with not only domestic 
exigencies but also regional rivalrizs. Almost all Iraqi Governments since 
1932 have rejected the Kurdish demand, but the Kurdish movement is still 
far from being suppressed.” 

Historically, Iraq has been an agricultural country. However, for about 
half a century now oil has become the mainstay of its economy: its proven 
reserves of crude oil were estimated in 1983 at 59,000 million barrels. Iran’s 
blockade of Shatt-al Arab preven-ed Iraqi oil exports through the Gulf. 
This resulted in a fall in Iraq’s oil exports through the Gulf. Consequently 
Iraq’s oil production fell from 3.45 million bpd. in 1979 to 2.64 million bpd. 
in 1980. In 1983 Iraq was able to export just about 650,000 bpd., and that 
too through a 980-kilometre-long pipeline across Turkey, and about 80,000 
bpd. by road." 


Saudi Arabia 


Saudi Arabia possesses the second longest coastline after Iran in the Gulf. 
Its low and sandy coast extends about 300 miles from Ra’as Mishab to Qatar. 

There is no major river in the kingdom. Ground water, which is abundant 
in the al-Hasa lowlands (stretching from the borders of Kuwayt and the 
Neutral Zone in the north along the western coast of the Gulf to the 
borders of Oman, Qatar, and the UAE), meets approximately 80 per cent 
of the country’s irrigation needs. 

Nearly half the population of Saudi Arabia consists of nomads and semi- 
nomads, almost all of them Arab. They are still organized on tribal lines, 


'’ For a study of the Kurdish problem in Iraq, see David Adamson, The Kurdish War 
(London, 1964), and Shiv Lal, Politics ın I-aq (New Delhi, 1985), pp 112-14 and 130-9. 

4 Middle East and North Afnca, 1983-84 (London: Europa), p. 355. Also see Europa Year 
Book: A World Survey, vol. 2 of 1983-84, p 1849 
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with total loyalty, though constituting a large composite society. They are 
mostly followers of Wahhabiya, and the puritanical Wahhabi ideology, 
propounded by Muhammad ibn Abdul Wahhab (1703-92). 

Before the discovery of oil in 1934 there was no settled, cohesive society 
in Saudi Arabia. The people were engaged mainly in fishing, pearling, and 
came]-herding and lived in tribal formations. Taxes from Hajj pilgrims and 
trade with the states on the Indian littoral were the only sources of Saudi 
income. Known only because of its holy cities of Makka (or Mecca) and 
Madina (or Medina), the country was practically isolated from the inter- 
national community. 

Oil transformed the Saudi State from an isolated kingdom into an active 
financial giant, possessing the world’s largest known reserves of petroleum. . 
Its proven reserves were estimated at 167,850 million barrels in 1982, 
which is about 17.5 per cent of the world’s total oil reserves. It ranks 
second or third among the world’s oil-producing countries. It has conse- 
quently been a leading member of the OPEC. In 1981 the foreign assets of 
Saudi Arabia were estimated at $110 billion, in contrast with its budget of 
just $3 million in 1934.” 

Saudi Arabia’s gigantic revenues of today have not meant industrialization 
in any significant measure. The almost sole industrial sector is the produc- 
tion of crude oil; the most sophisticated branch of the manufacturing sector 
is petroleum refining; and the extraction of crude petroleum dominates the 
mining sector. The last two are almost an “enclave” of the West, inasmuch 
as the entire oil industry is staffed and managed by expatriates except at 
the Ministerial level. Petrochemicals stand next to oil in the Saudi 
economy. 

The uneven distribution of the fabulous oil revenues divides Saudi 
society into two: city-dwellers who enjoy the lion’s share of investment 
allocations form one category, and the rural folk constitute the other. 
The second category is the larger. The exclusion of this second category 
from the modern sector is a result of Government policy: “Primary education 
was not widely available in rural areas of the kingdom as late as 1970. Even 
in 1974, the educational attainment of Saudi Arabian nationals was such 
that 70 per cent of those aged ten years or more were illiterate.”” Political 
development, if any, has been slow. The political system has not changed 
much since the formation of that system in 1932: 


The Saudi Arabian political system is an odd amalgam of mediaeval 
despotism and a modern welfare state. The first attribute is derived 
from the political apparatus created by Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud . . . ; and 


” Agwami, n. 12, p. 21: S.A.R. Islami and R.M. Kavoun. The Polincal Economy of Saudi 
Arabia (London, 1984), and Amitava Mukherjee, Saud: Arabia: The Land beyond Time 
(Delhi, 1987), p. 41. See also the Middle East and North Africa, 1983-84, n. 18, p. 543 

æ Tim Niblock, ed., State, Society and Economy in Saud: Arabia (London, 1982), p. 202 
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the second has been made possible by the inflow of ever-increasing oil 
revenues since the late 1940s.” 


There was no Council of Ministers for quite some time. It was in 1953 
that King Abdul Aziz ordered that such a Council be constituted. It started 
functioning in 1958. There are three councils today: the Council of Minis- 
ters, the Council of the Ulama (or the Wahhabi Religious Council), and the 
Council of Senior Princes. There is no written constitution, there is no 
legislature, there is no election system. The King is supposed to rule 
according to Islamic doctrine. He is the head of State, the Commander-in- 
Chief, and the highest tribal authority. In sum, then, we may identify Saudi 
Arabia with its enormous oil resources, with its “mountains” of petro- 
dollars, and with political repression and social discrimination. 


Qatar 


Qatar is a thumb-shaped peninsula, its southern coast jutting into the Gulf. 
Its base is formed by the contiguity of Saudi Arabia with the UAE. 
Dominated by Jab-al Dukhan, a 70-metre-high hillock, Qatar consists largely 
of barren gravel plains. Otherwise, the territory is quite flat but for some 
rolling hills along its western coast and a central limestone plateau. Agri- 
culture is not feasible all round the year because of the aridity of the terrain 
and a general shortage of water. There is no river or lake in Qatar; and the 
water underground is not only limited but quite unfit for drinking. The 
problem of drinking water has, however, been overcome with the help of 
desalination plants set up on the coast. 

Since the discovery of oil in 1939, Qatar has developed three important 
ports: Doha, the capital, on the east coast; Zakrit, on the west coast, where 
a shallow harbour has been improvised for small vessels to lie at anchor; 
and Ummsaid, on the east coast, where heavy oil tankers and freighters 
anchor for oil and other cargo. 

A majority of the people of Qatar are concentrated in the capital. 
Almost entirely Arab, less than half the population is of native origin; the 
rest consists of immigrants from other Gulf countries and the countries of 
the Middle Fast, as well as from Africa and India. These have been drawn 
to Qatar on account of its petroleum industry. 

In 1916, following the decline of Ottoman influence in the eastern part of 
Arabia during the First World War, Shaykh Abdullah al-Thani, the then 
ruler of Qatar, signed a treaty with Britain. He agreed not to cede, lease, 
or mortgage any part of the territory to anyone except Britain or a nominee 
of Britain; in return he sought protection. Qatar thus became a British 
protectorate, and it remained so till 1971. When Britain withdrew, Qatar 


4 Agwani, n. 12, p. 20. 
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seemed inclined to join the proposed federal arrangement, now called the 
UAE, made up of Bahrain and the shaykhdoms of the Trucial Coast. 
Later, however, it decided to stay out. It proclaimed its independenct on 1 
September 1971, and was admitted to the United Nations soon after. 

Prior to the discovery of oil, Qatar had only a small, scattered popula- 
tion, engaged mainly in pearling, fishing, and grazing. It “was a poor and 
desolate outpost, whose 20,000 inhabitants scratched a meagre living from 
goat grazing or the Gulf seafaring trades—pearling, fishing, and trading” .” 
These 20,000 increased fourteen times over within a span of twentyeight 
years, thanks entirely to the discovery of oil. 

Oil production did not start in Qatar straightway with the discovery of oil 
deposits owing to the outbreak of the Second World War. It was taken up 
only in 1949. The availability of oil enhanced the importance of Qatar to 
the British. In October 1960 Britain secured the abdication of Shaykh Ali 
al-Thani, ruler of Qatar since 1949, in favour of his more pliable and 
convenient son, Shaykh Ahmad al-Thani. 

Qatar is an absolute monarchy: the Shaykh (Amir) exercises absolute 
power as head of State. He is also the Prime Minister. The Constitution in 
1970 names al-Thani the hereditary ruling family. It does not provide for a 
legislature, or for political parties, or for trade unions and elections, and 
for other modern political institutions.” The Amir appoints the Ministers 
and the members of the Advisory Council to help him. Almost all of them 
have held office since April 1972 thanks to repeated extensions of their 
term. 

Oil and the revenues it yields have played a key role in transforming 
Qatar from a bedouin nomadic society to a modern welfare state. By 
developing its petroleum industry, Qatar has become one of the richest 
countries of the world. Its GNP per capita in 1983 (at average 1981-83 
prices) was US $21,210. It joined the OPEC in January 1961 and the 
Organization of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries (OAPEC) in 1970. 
Its petroleum production in March 1983 was 298,000 bpd.” 


Bahrain 


An archipelago of five principal and twentyeight smaller islands, Bahrain is 
located in a bay on the southern coast of the Gulf. It is about 15 miles off 


a Don Peretz, The Middle East Today (Ninsdale, Ill., 1971), p. 423. 

» For details of Qatar’s political system and its evolution, see Muhammad Sadik and 
Wiliam P Snavely, Bahram, Qatar, and the United Arab Emirates: Coloma! Past, Present 
Problems, and Future Prospects (Lexington, Mass., 1972), pp. 132-8. See also Rosemane 
Said Zahlan, The Creation of Qatar (London, 1979), pp. 107-17. 

~” For details of Qatar’s oil ndustry, see Regaei el-Mallakh, Qatar: Development of an Ou 
Economy (London, 1979), pp 31-35. See also Europa Year Book: A World Survey, vol. 2 of 
1986, p 2189; and vol 2 of 1985, p. 2451. 
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the main coast of Saudi Arabia, to which it is connected by a causeway. It 
lies in close proximity to the Qatar peninsula. Its capital is Manama. 

Most Bahrainis are Shi’i by faith. Those adhering to the Maleki and 
Wahhabi sects are in a minority. (The Wahhabis are the main religious sect 
of Saudi Arabia a few kilometres away.) About 20 per cent of Bahrain’s 
population consists of non-indigenous Arabs. Besides, there are Africans, 
Indians, and Pakistanis, as well as Westerners. 

Superficially, the archipelago looks like one large, closed dome covering 
the entire faulting. The island of Bahrain itself consists of a limestone 
dome with a series of lowland basıns at its centre. The island is one of the 
most productive areas on the Gulf. Other islands of the archipelago are 
generally flat and sandy, but the oases are suitable for the cultivation of 
vegetables, food crops, and date palms. There is an intricate maze of shoals- 
and reefs around the archipelago, which is the home of the pearl oyster for 
which the Gulf has been famed from time immemorial. 

The main island mses to 430 feet above sea level, where the highest 
elevation of Bahrain, known as Jab-al Dukhan, manifests itself. The sea 
approaches of the coasts are shallow; so much so that heavy ships cannot 
anchor close to the coast. They anchor at a distance of up to 17 miles off 
the shore. Unlike other Arab states of the Gulf, Bahrain possesses numerous 
underground water reservoirs. Water is drawn up for use through artesian 
wells. 

The islands are known to have been inhabited by man since perhaps the 
beginning of history. The pearl fisheries there are a major attraction. In 
earlier times the trade in pearls was carried on through Hormuz, principally 
with Europe and India (Surat). At the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
this trade was valued at more than £3,000,000 annually. Geopolitically 
Bahrain “has always been an important emporium and a centre of com- 
munication between the Gulf and the outside world”. In recent times 
certain other factors have added to its significance. 

Bahrain became a naval base during the reign of Shah Abbas of Iran, 
and it remained Iranian territory till 1784. When the British wrested 
control of the Gulf from the Portuguese, the islands came under the British 
Government of India. With the appointment of Sir Charles Belgrave as 
adviser to the ruler, Shaykh Hamid-al Khalifa, in 1923, the shaykhdom 
became a British protectorate. This arrangement lasted till 1971. When 
Britain announced that it was withdrawing from the Gulf, Iran staked its 
claim to Bahrain on historical grounds. The people of Bahrain, however, 
preferred independence. So, on 15 August 1971, the state of Bahrain came 
into existence with Shaykh Isa as its Amir. It was admitted to the United 
Nations and the Arab League soon after. 

The archipelago embarked on its economic and social modernization 
programmes before any other shaykhdom of the Gulf did. Even the process 
of political development kept pace with those programmes for a time. 
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However, in 1975, the process of political modernization came abruptly to 
a halt. The Iranian Revolution of 1979 made the regime suppress the 
people’s aspiration for democracy and freedom of expression. Most 
Bahrainis being Shi’i, the regime suspected them of active sympathy if not 
close liaison with the Khomeini-led revolution next door. 

Famous for centuries for its -pearl fisheries, Bahrain depended on the 
revenues yielded by them till the early twentieth century. When, however, 
cultured pearls from Japan hit the market early in the 1930s, the demand 
for natural pearls declined, causing a setback to the economy. The decline 
in the demand for natural pearls was made up for by the discovery of oil in 
1932. Oil is produced mainly in the oil-fields at Jab-al Dukhan. Since 1968 
the Abu Saafa offshore oil-field, which Bahrain shares with Saudi Arabia, 
has also contributed to the oil production of the country. Significantly, 
however, oil is not the only source of revenue. Bahrain also refines the oil 
pumped through undersea pipelines from Saudi Arabia for export. A 
refinery was set up in Sitrah in 1983; its capacity is 250,000 bpd. Bahrain is 
thus mainly an oil-exporter rather than a producer of oil. Its annual output 
of crude oil reached a peak in 1970, when it produced about 76,639 bpd. 
Otherwise the average output till 1983 was 42,000 bpd. World Bank 
estimates put Bahrain’s GNP per capita at $9,280 in 1982 at average prices. 
Besides, there are seventy offshore banking units set up under licence from 
the Government. Their assets totalled US $57,550 million in 1983.7 


The UAE 


The UAE is a federation of seven Arab shaykhdoms on the southern coast 
of the Gulf. It is bordered by Oman, Qatar, and Saudi Arabia. Its coastline 
stretches about 300 miles along the Gulf and about 50 miles along the Gulf 
of Oman. The coastline is broken by a detached section of Omani territory 
at the Straits of Hormuz, where the Musandam peninsula juts into the 
Gulf. Almost the entire territory is dune desert. 

The UAE coast on the Gulf is mainly fringed by coral reefs and 
broken by shoals. The sea off the coast is comparitively shallow. Another 
impressive feature of the coast is lagoons and spits with intricate deep 
creeks and salt flats. The coast is often indented by small gulfs along the 
coastline. 


* Asian Recorder (New Delhi), 17-23 September 1975, p. 12781; and Emile A. Nakhleh, 
Bahran: Polscal Development in a Modernizing Soctety (Lexmgton, Mass., 1976), pp. 166-7. 
See also Alan E. Moore, “The Development of Banking in Bahrain”, in Mavziwar-Daftan, 
ed., Issues in Development. The Arab Gulf States (London, 1980), pp. 138-53; Elias T. 
Chantus, “The Financial Centre and Its Future”, in Jeffrey B. Nugent and Theodore H 
Thomas, eds, Bahrain and the Gulf: Past Perspectives and Alternative Futures (London, 
1985), pp. 133-6; and Europa Year Book: A World Survey, vol. 1 of 1985, pp. 1179-80; and 
vol. 1 of 1984, p. 1136. 
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Earlier, the tiny population of these shaykhdoms consisted of sedentary 
bedouin except for a few camps of camel-herdsmen. Tribe was the only 
social organization. Occupations were limited to “date-tending, pearl- 
diving, camel breeding, fishing, rarely and scantily cropraising, and, far 
more important, working in one or two other of the great oil-fields of the 
Gulf”. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century, when the British started 
their consolidation in India, the Arabs of the present UAE were notorious 
for piracy and for the trade in slaves; so much so that the Trucial Coast was 
then known as the Pirate Coast, and “trade and imperial communication 
prompted the Indian government’s orders to the Bombay Marine for 
punitive expeditions against the Pirate Coast, from Ras al-Khaimah to 
Dubai, in 1809 and 1819”. 

Pressed hard, the shaykhs undertook to stop piracy and the slave trade. 
They concluded in 1853 a treaty with the British. The treaty, known as the 
Treaty of Mantime Peace in Perpetuity, brought about a “truce”. (Hence 
the name “the Trucial States” or the “Trucial! Coast”.) It ensured full British 
control over the external as well as interna! affairs of the shaykhdomns till 
1892. Britain gained full control over the coast, pearl-trading, and the 
shaykhs. It then entered into “exclusive” treaties with the rulers. It turned 
the shaykhdoms into protectorates and assumed full control over their 
defence and external affairs. 

Oil was discovered in Abu Dhabi, the largest emirate of the federation, 
early in the 1960s, and in the other emirates in the years that followed. This 
enhanced the value of the emirates for Britain, which was keen on un- 
hindered access to the territory’s petroleum resources. And then, in 1965, 
in a British-inspired coup, the ruler of Sharjah, Shaykh Saqar bin Sultan-al 
Qasimi, was removed by his cousin, Shaykh Khalid. So was the ruler of 
Abu Dhabi, Shaykh Shakhbut bin Sultan-al Nahyan, by his younger brother, 
Shaykh Zayed bin Sultan, in the following year. 

Political development was very slow in the UAE. There was no admin- 
istrative machinery worth the name in the Trucial States till 1952, when the 
seven protected shaykhdoms formed what was called the Trucial States 
Council to promote administrative coordination and cooperation among 
the members as a prelude to the formation of a federation. 

Rivalry among the shaykhdoms delayed the formation of the federation 
till 1968, when Bntain declared that it would withdraw from the Gulf 
region by 1971. The rulers of the emirates then tried to organize themselves 
into a federation lest there should be a vacuum in their region in the wake 
of the British withdrawal. 

Six of the Trucial States (Abu Dhabi, Ajman, Dubai, Fujayrah, Sharjah, 


* Joseph J Malone, The Arab Lands of Western Asta (Englewood Cliffs, N J , 1973), 
p. 227 
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and Umm-al Qaywan) came together in July 1971 to form a new, independent 
entity called the United Arab Emirates or the UAE. Meanwhile, the 
protectorate agreement with Britain having lapsed, the UAE became 
independent on 2 December 1971. Ra’as-al Khaimah, which had refused to 
join the federation, became a member in February 1972. The main reason 
for the formation of the UAE “was the strong desire for mutual security: in 
an increasingly energy-conscious age, a practical and sufficient defense system 
for what is a strategically and financially important area is essential”.” 

The ruler of Abu Dhabi, Shaykh Zayed, became the first President of 
the new state; Shaykh Rashid bin Said-al Makhtum of Dubai, the first Vice- 
President; and his eldest son, Shaykh Makhtum bin Rashid, the first Prime 
Minister. 

The federation adopted a provisional Constitution in December 1971, 
which provided for a Supreme Council of Rulers, comprising the hereditary 
rulers of all the constituents. Every ruler is an absolute monarch in his own 
shaykhdom. The Council elects the President and the Vice-President from 
among its members and deals with defence, foreign affairs, economic 
issues, and treaties with foreign countries. The two big Powers, Abu Dhabi 
and Dubai, have the power of veto in the Council. 

This Constitution, which was extended in 1976 and again in 1981, does 
not provide for any political party or election. Rulership is hereditary; 
members of the ruling families are nominated to the secondary offices. 

The liquidation of the monarchy in Iran and the upsetting of the balance 
of power in the region made the shaykhdoms jittery over the possible 
spillover effects of the Iranian Revolution on their conservative political 
systems. The Federal Council of Ministers met in February 1979 and 
adopted a 10-point memorandum emphasizing, inter alia, the need to unify 
the defence forces and to merge the revenues in a federal budget. Differ- 
ences among the rulers were resolved when Shaykh Rashid, the ruler of 
Abu Dhabi, became the Prime Minister of the federation in July 1979. 

The discovery of oil in the UAE, as everywhere else, brought about a 
spectacular economic change there. The population rose from 176,126 in 
March 1968” to 1,206,000 in mid-1983. This was due overwhelmingly to the 
arrival of foreign labour on account of the oil industry. According to an 
estimate, the non-indigenous labour accounted for 90 per cent of the 
labour force in 1982. The expatriates, mainly from the countries of Africa, 
Bangladesh, India, Iran, and Pakistan, outnumbered the indigenous people. 
These constituted just about 20 per cent of the total population in 1982. A 
majority of the population was made up of Sunni Muslims. ` 


7 Al Mohammad Khalifa, The United Arab Emirates: Unity in Fragmentation (Boulder, 
Colo., 1979), pp. 27-35; and Roseman Said Zahlan, The Ongin of the United Arab Emirates’ 
A Poktcal and Social History of Trucial States (London, 1978), p 197. 

™ Middle East and North Africa, 1983-84, n 18, p. 676; and U.N. Statistical Yearbook, 
1985, n 16, pp. 1-9. 
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The UAE’s GNP per capita (at average 1981-83 prices) was US $ 22,870 
in 1983. This was the highest GNP per capita in the world,” thanks to oil. 
Oil has played a vital role in the country’s economy since 1962. The 
country’s average production of oil was 14,200 bpd. in 1962. The oil output 
increased to 1.1 million bpd. at the end of 1982; the total output was about 
462.2 million bpd. in 1983. The UAE’s total reserves of petroleum are 
estimated at 32,400 million barrels.” 


Oman 
Oman forms the southeastern edge of the Arabian peninsula. [ts coast 


stretches for about a thousand miles between the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen in the southwest (on the Arabian Sea), and the UAE 


in the north (on the Gulf). It has a small coastline at the tip of the 


Musandam peninsula, which is separated from the main territory by the 
UAE. Here the narrow Straits of Hormuz link the Gulf to the Indian 
Ocean via the Gulf of Oman. A group of offshore islands, Kuna Muria and 
Masira, are also under Omani jurisdiction. 

Most of Oman is and and rugged; it is largely a high tableland standing 
about 4,000 feet above sea level. The intenor consists of numerous deep 
and steep-sided oases. Cultivable land accounts for less than 1 per cent of 
the total land area, and there is a woeful shortage of water. And yet a large 
part of the population is engaged in agriculture. Indeed agriculture is by far 
the most important economic activity in the sultanate. For long the eco- 
nomy was sustained by the meagre and uncertain revenues yielded by 
fishing, seafaring trades, and grazing. Encircled by sea and desert Oman is 
isolated on the Jandward side by the desert of Rub-al Khali and rugged, 
broken mountain ranges. Its contact with the interior is rather casual, and 
it looks mainly towards India and Iran. The Omani people subscribe to a 
version of Islam called Ibadi Islam. This isolated them further from the 
Islamic world for a thousand years.” 

To Britain Oman was important and for more than one reason. Oman 
ensured the security of Britain’s Indian Empire, and it facilitated Britain’s 
contro! over the trade and resources of the Gulf. By a series of treaties, 
therefore, Britain gained full control of Oman and made it a protectorate 
finally in 1853. 


» Europa Year Book A World Survey, vol. 2 of 1986, p. 2704. 
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Oil was discovered in Oman in 1964. This brought to the sultanate a 
flood of funds. The ruler, Sultan Said (1932-70), however, refused to 
change his isolationist and illiberal ways that had made Oman one of the 
most backward states in the Middle East: he prevented the people of 
Oman from leaving the country, discouraged education, denied health 
services, and prevented any kind of modernization in the country. His 
oppressive ways touched off an armed rebellion in the monsoon-fed, fertile 
province of Dhofar in the southwestern part of the sultanate from 1965 
onwards. The movement, which soon came to symbolize popular dis- 
content in the sultanate, grew into a struggle for national liberation. 
Following a British-arranged coup in July 1970, the Sultan abdicated in 
favour of his only son, Qaboos. Oman changed immediately thereafter 
fundamentally and extensively. According to the World Bank, the sultan- 
ate’s GNP per capita in 1982 was US $6,090 at average 1980-82 prices; oil 
production, which was just 200,000 bpd. in 1967, rose to 400,000 bpd. in 
1983. At the political level, although no written constitution was adopted 
and there was no legislature or political party, Sultan Qaboos managed to 
exercise firm control over the political system. He adopted enlightened 
measures and opened the country to the world and initiated modernization. 
Oman was admitted to the Arab League and the United Nations in 1971, 
and to various UN agencies subsequently. In 1976 Muscat had over twenty 
foreign legations whereas, in the days of Sultan Said, only Britain and 
India had representation there.” 


This profile of the Gulf highlights a few important features. The region 
geographically is not just a confined area: it is also a fairly compact one. 
This prompts spontaneous interaction in varying degrees and makes in- 
difference or isolation very difficult. For long the region was sparsely 
populated and not very kindly treated by nature. There were occasional 
human settlements, at widely spaced spots; the men, clustered in tribes, 
were perpetually on the move. The region nevertheless has a rich history 
which burdens the present in no small measure. 

In the second half of the present century this historical legacy was 
overwhelmed in the entire region by a gift from nature—not from heaven 
but from the good earth to which the adjacent waters are absolutely 
integral. This gift was oil. The world calls it “liquid/black gold” and 
bungers and hankers after it insatiably. This is the resource that conditions 
the politics of the region and sends out reverberations to the rest of the 
world. Ideology, in the form of Faith, used to move and govern men and 
inspire their politics till this vital resource was harnessed. The discovery of 


* Peretz, n. 22, p. 425. See also Michael C. Hudson, Arab Politics: The Search for 
Legitimacy (London, 1977), p. 207; and John Townsend, Oman: The Making of a Modern 
State (London, 1977), pp. 55-76. 
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oil led to politics, which manifested itself preponderantly as geopolitics. 
Ideology, in the form of religion, did not homogenize or unify the faithful 
and the region. On the contrary it actually divided them, and it 
divided them bitterly, implacably! 


Gulf-Ocean Symbiosis 


The limits of the Indian Ocean as defined commonly so far are not only 
grossly unsatisfactory” but also quite meaningless in the present age of 
technology, which has dissolved barriers of all kinds. We define the Indian 
Ocean today as the uninterrupted stretch of waters which extends down 
south as far as, and includes, Antarctica. In our comprehensive view of the 
Ocean the eastern limit 1s defined by Cape Leeuwin at the southwestern tip 
of Australia and, then following the coastline up northeast to Cape York 
and continuing along the south coast of New Guinea and the equator, to 
the southeastern extremity of the Malay peninsula. The continent of Africa 
constitutes the western limit. The Ocean has four quite distinct subregions 
corresponding to the four directions of the earth. The dividing-line 
between the northern Indian Ocean and the southern ts the one drawn 
roughly from Cape Agulhas (20° E., the southernmost point of the African 
continent) southeast of the Cape of Good Hope to Cape Leeuwin. The 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal are two prominent features of the 
northern Indian Ocean, while the Afmcan~Antarctic basin in the west and 
the Antarctic- Australian basin ın the east characterize the southern Indian 
Ocean. The east coast of Africa down to the Delagoa Bay, the Red Sea, 
the Persian’ Gulf, and the west coast of the Indian subcontinent frame the 
waters of the western Indian Ocean; and the waters of the Bay of Bengal 
down to Cape Leeuwin constitute the eastern Indian Ocean. 

The total surface area of the Indian Ocean as defined thus is approxi- 
mately 28,707,195 square miles, which is nearly 20 per cent of the total 


33 there seems to be considerable merit in the views of the two distinguished geo- 
graphers, O.Kummel and G. Schott, who, among others, view the related portion of the 
so-called “Southern waters” as integral to the Indian Ocean’ With the advent of the age 
of technology in the wake of the Second World War, enlightened scientific interest 
focused on the “forlorn” Indian Ocean, and the Pan-Indtan Ocean Science Associaton 
decided ın the early 1950s to extend the southern limits of the Ocean to Antarctica on 
valid, saentific grounds This was followed by the International Indian Ocean Brpedi- 
tion of scientific exploration and discovery begun ın late 1959 and carried on down to 
1965. 


So runs the argument, which analyses the reasons for the conventional “blinkered” view of the 
Ocean and offers justificanon for its extended limits. See Madan Mohan Pun, “Geopolitics in the 
Indian Ocean: The Antarctic Dimenmon”, International Studies (New Delhi), Apni-June 
1986, pp. 157-8. See also K M. Pamkkar, India and the Indian Ocean (Bombay, 1971), p. 19. 
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oceanic area of the world. With an average depth of about 12,760 feet, the 
Indian Ocean is deeper than the Atlantic. Its waters are dotted by numerous 
islands, large and small. Some of these are independent; others belong to a 
number of sovereign regional or nonregional states. The large-sized islands 
include Java, Malagasy (Madagascar, the fourth largest island in the world), 
Sri Lanka, and Sumatra. The small islands may be divided into three chain- 
like clusters: (a) the chain encompassing Diégo Suarez at the northern end 
of Malagasy; the Amirante and Seychelles group; the Cargados Garajos 
group; and the Mauritius-Rodriguez, Réunion, Aldabra, and Comoro 
islands; (b) the cluster of twentyone Indian islands of Lakshadweep, 
Minicoy, and Amindivi, more than 1,200 islands of the Maldives, and the 
Chagos archipelago (which includes the famous Diego Garcia); and (c) the 
chain located in the Southeast Asian waters of the Indian Ocean, compris- 
ing the 223 Andaman and Nicobar islands (India) and the Preparis and 
Koko—Kyunzu islands (Myanmar). Besides, there are islands such as 
Cocos and Christmas to the south of the equator; Amsterdam and St Paul; 
Crozet and Prince Edward; Kerguelen and McDonald; and the Heard 
islands further south. 

A unique feature of the Indian Ocean which not only provides it un- 
paralleled unity but also supports and strengthens other unifying strands 
and structures is the climatic aspect of the monsoon winds. These winds 
link practically all parts of the Indian Ocean quite closely, thereby justify- 
ing the popular description of it as the Monsoon Ocean. For millennia 
now, these winds have blown in a set pattern—in certain directions at 
particular times of the year. They blow from the southwest to the northeast 
during the four months from June to September and reverse their direction 
from the northeast to the southwest from November to April. These winds 
bring heavy rain to South Asia and some other parts of the region, summer 
and winter, and water the agriculture there. 

Then there are surface currents in the Indian Ocean. These too, like the 
monsoon winds, describe a set pattern each year; they too reverse semi- 
annually. The winds and the currents determine not only the flow of trade 
and shipping but also the direction of migrations from one area to another. 
Knowledge of the behaviour of the monsoon winds north of the equator in 
ancient times facilitated smooth sailing from Aden to India and to the 
eastern coast of Africa. For a period of five months the direction and the 
route of sailing are determined by these winds, which regularly change 
sides with change of season. Navigators in the Indian Ocean, making full 
use of the winds, sailed down and came back with goods and merchandise. 

The significance of the mergence of the waters of the Gulf and the Indian 
Ocean is far greater than that of a mere morphological or geographical 
feature of the Indian Ocean region. These vast waters link the lands on the 
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continents of Africa (including the big island of Malagasy) and Asia (as far 
as the Chinese coast). 

The role of the Gulf and the contribution of the Iranians and others of 
the area to life and activity in the Indian Ocean and its lands in ancient 
times were wideranging, constant, and continuous. In colonial times too 
this linkage between the Gulf and the Ocean was conspicuous. To start 
with, the Portuguese fitted themselves into the flourishing trade and cul- 
tural networks in the Ocean and eventually took over the trade network to 
emerge as masters of the Ocean. To the exercise of their mastery over the 
Ocean the role of the Gulf was absolutely crucial. The other European 
maritime Powers—the Dutch, the French, and finally the British—too 
found that the success of their operations in the Ocean depended heavily 
upon their control of the Gulf. The presence of the Europeans eventually 
destroyed the trade and other established networks and replaced them by 
patterns of dominance, by militarization on the Ocean, and by colonization 
in its littorals and hinterland.” Britain discovered very soon that control of 
the Gulf was absolutely vital to the protection of its Indian Empire specific- 
ally. Discovery of oil there subsequently added to the value of the Gulf, 
making it a geopolitical area of crucial significance in the world of the time. 
Clearly, then, a prerequisite for the superintendence and mastery of the 
Indian Ocean was control of the Gulf as a base for supplies as well as the 
overland trade with Europe. 

At the end of the Second World War the Indian Ocean stood connected 
to the outside world through five gateways or chokepoints: the Straits of 
Hormuz at the southern end of the Gulf, overlooking the flow of traffic and 
transportation; the Bab-el Mandeb Strait at the southern end of the Red 
Sea, providing the shortest sea route from the northern part of the Indian 
Ocean to Western Europe and the United States; the Cape of Good Hope, 
the only alternative to the route via the Red Sea; the Straits of Malacca 
and Singapore, the eastern gateway of the Indiah Ocean; and the Sunda 
Strait between Java and Sumatra, capable of providing passage to super- 
tankers between the Pacific Ocean and the Indian. 

Since the late 1950s the Indian Ocean has been characterized by two 
overlapping developments: (a) proliferation of very active, assertive, 
indigenous actors in the region; and (b) steady escalation in the demand for 
oil from Europe and Japan, both restored to health as the result of the 
postwar economic reconstruction, and from the newly independent countries 


H Charles Verlinden, “The Indian Ocean: The Ancient Period and the Middle Ages”, ın 
Satish Chandra, ed , The Indian Ocean Explorations in History, Commerce and Politics 
(London, 1987), pp 28-29, 30, 34-35, and 52. 

* G Bondarevsky, “Turning the Persian Gulf into a Bntish Lake. British Domination in 
the Indian Ocean in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries”, in Satish Chandra, n. 34, 
pp 317-18; and Bnton Cooper Busch, Britain and the Persian Gulf, 1884-1914 (Berkeley, 
Calif , 1967), pp. 1-2 
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of the region which took up industrialization as a means of rapid economic 
development. 

One consequence of the emergence of selfgoverning, autonomous, and 
assertive local actors in the Gulf in the years following the Second World 
War was that the hegemonism of the old, colonial Powers was steadily 
eroded, their role in the region being reduced to that of selfproclaimed 
helpers of modernization. The region could not entirely escape the impact 
and influence of the global Cold War, even though the appeal of the new 
credo of nonalignment did prove irresistible to the countries of the Indian 
Ocean as they regained political independence from the colonial Powers. 
The two Cold Warriors on their part deemed it necessary to make their 
presence felt in the Indian Ocean region, at first indirectly through pacts 
and then directly through the presence of their navies, military bases, 
rapid development forces, etc. The natural, normal interaction among the 
countries of the region was willy-nilly affected in various ways and in 
varying degrees by the overarching politics of the Cold War. The impact of 
these developments on the vast spread of the Indian Ocean was aggravated 
by the energy crisis precipitated in 1973. 

The energy crisis marks the limitations, if not irrelevance, of the politics 
powered and permeated by ideology. The ideology of Arab nationalism, 
including Palestinian aspirations, failed to register or win recognition as 
much as the other two global ideologies (Communism and capitalism- 
liberalism). The use of oil, a vital resource, as an instrument of attaining 
political objectives, apart from the dramatic and devastating impact of oil 
universally, showed up the stark relevance of resource-base and resource- 
orientation of politics, or of geopolitics, to the Indian Ocean, to its impulses, 
and to an understanding of it. This fact came home to all concerned, who 
recognized it grudgingly, but surely, in the 1980s. 

With the introduction of oil, instead of coal, as the basis and energizer of 
industrial economies and as the much-needed fuel to link and sustain the 
world economy, our dependence on this resource is now virtually total. 
Early in the 1980s oil accounted for about 78 per cent of the primary energy 
consumption of the whole world.” In terms of per capita consumption of 
petroleum, while the United States, Western Europe, Japan, and Canada, 
in that order, rank the highest in the world, the whole of South Asia is at 
the very bottom of the table: in the beginning of the 1980s South Asia’s per 
capita consumption of petroleum was a mere 2 per cent of that of the 
United States.” In the world oil production, the Gulfs share was 36 per 
cent in 1973; it was 23.8 per cent in 1983. The decline was due to the 
discovery of new oil-fields and the Iranian—Iraqi war of the 1980s. It was also! 
due to the decline in the demand of the big consumers who were trying to 


» Middle East and North Afrıca, 1983-84, n. 18, p. 105. 
7 Financial Tunes Ou and Gas Internatronal Yearbook, 1984 (Essex, 1983), p. 596; and 
U.N Energy Stanstics Yearbook, 1984 (New York), pp 152-60. 
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switch to other, alternative sources of energy.* Still the oil requirements of 
Japan were met by imports from the Gulf to the extent of 61.8 per cent; 
those of Western Europe, to the extent of 30 per cent; those of Eastern 
Europe, to the extent of 16.72 per cent; those of the United States, to the 
extent of about 12 per cent.” 

Such isthe pre-eminent position of the Gulf as a producer and supplier 
of oil to different parts of the world. The importance of the routes taken by 
the supplies of oil across the Indian Ocean is so massive as to dwarf the 
importance of all other routes. 

Oil exports constitute about 26 per cent of the total exports of the 
countries of the Indian Ocean. Every year about 30,000 ships travel along 
the routes of the Indian Ocean, passing through the Straits of Hormuz, the 
Strait of Bab-el Mandeb, and the Straits of Malacca, through the Suez 
Canal, and around the Cape of Good Hope.” In this complex web of 
international trade and commerce the waters of the Indian Ocean form a 
unified field where the world of politics is intimately interwoven with the 
world of oil trade at every stage. Oil exports from the Gulf form about one- 
fifth of the world’s total supplies, including 40 per cent of the non- 
Communist world. Every year about 3,000 tankers and 800 million tons of 
oil pass through the Straits of Hormuz.” Tankers loaded in the Gulf must 
come out on to the waters of the Indian Ocean. As long as there is oil in the 
Gulf and the rest of the world wants it, the Straits of Hormuz will remain 
an important part of the highway of seaborne oll. 

The astronomical earnings from oil could fund and fuel the socioeconomic 
and political regeneration of the Gulf, as indeed of many other countries of 
the Indian Ocean. Unfortunately, however, only a very small part of that 
overwhelming income of petrodollars is being used for that purpose. A far 
greater part goes into heavy arms purchases. 

For consumer, industrial, and other items too the Gulf depends heavily 
on the world outside. None of the Gulf countries has even a modest 
capability of developing indigenous technology. Consequently the depend- 
ence of these countnes on the world outside for the import of all manner 
and levels of technology is total. 

Interdependence between the Gulf and the rest of the world is thus 
inevitable. The Indian Ocean is the very foundation of such interdepend- 
ence: without the Ocean the Gulf would be reduced to a mere inland water 
body, cut off from the rest of the world. In other words, the Ocean gives 


* Europa Year Book A World Survey, both volumes of 1986. See also Petroleum Eco- 
nomust, vol 55 (1988), p. 40. 

»” U.N. Energy Statistics Yearbook, 1984, n. 37, pp 162-3 

* Dieter Braun, “The Indian Ocean in Afro-Aman Perspectives”, The World Today 
(London), vol. 28, no 6, June 1972, p. 8., ‘ 

4 P K.S. Nambudin, J P. Anand, and Sreedhar, Intervention in the Indian Ocean (New 
Delhi, 1982), p 85 
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identity and life to the Gulf: the former may do without the latter, but the 
latter would be reduced to insignificance without the former. 

This may, however, be valid as a purely geographical physical proposi- 
tion. However, as we have emphasized throughout the discussion, the Gulf 
and the Ocean are much more than merely morphological or topographical 
features. Their people and their histories, the radiation and absorption of 
cultural and other impulses and movements between them, the constant 
intercourse between them down the ages—all these and more are the 
eternal preventives against the threat of the Gulf being reduced to insigni- 
ficance. 

Accordingly, the politics of the Indian Ocean as a unified field of 
Stephen Jones’s conception® represents a symbiosis, with policies and 
patterns emerging in one subregion (the Gulf) being dovetailed with, and 
becoming inseparable from, what is happening in the whole of the region 
of the Ocean and its subregions. 


The Gulf in the Geopolitics of the Indian Ocean 


Oil from the Gulf has to move through the sea-lanes of the Indian Ocean to 
reach international markets. The importance of the linkage between the 
Gulf and the Ocean stands out if we take into account the gigantic practical 
problems (environmental, physical, economic, political, and strategic) en- 
tailed in transporting oil through pipelines or other means. 

The only alternative that is economical, reliable, and eminently manage- 
able is to convey oil through tankers. This automatically renders not only 
the waters of the Gulf-Ocean crucial, but also the various chokepoints, 
especially the latter. Effective control of the chokepoints in the past gave 
the European Powers concerned mastery in the Ocean. A similar exercise 
tUday too could confer pre-eminence on a Power in the unified field of the 
Gulf-Ocean. 

The United States has made concerted efforts to control the Gulf’s 
chokepoint, the Straits of Hormuz. It has done so in various ways—not 
merely by its formidable presence in the waters of the Indian Ocean. In 
like manner, underscoring the symbiotic linkage of the Gulf and the 
Ocean, Iran has tended to extend the perimeter of its security to the heart 
of the Ocean. We may recall here the Shah’s initiative in mooting a close 
association between his country on the one hand and Australia and South 
Africa on the other. This idea has not really been jettisoned by the successor 
regime in that country—at any rate, not yet. 


2 Stephen B. Jones, “A Unified Field Theory of Political Geography”, Harm J de Blij, 
Systematic Political Geography (New York, 1967), pp. 142-56. 
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The Straits of Hormuz are closely linked to the other gateways of the 
Indian Ocean. Any ship leaving the Straits of Hormuz must pass through 
one or more of these other gateways too before reaching its final desti- 
nation. It is, therefore, clearly impossible to dissociate the Gulf from the 
rest of the Ocean, economically, politically, militarily, or in any other way. 
A look at the location of these gateways emphasizes the interwoven nature 
of the connexion between the Gulf and the Ocean. 

A discussion of the other chokepoints—the Straits of Malacca and Singa- 
pore, Bab-el Mandeb, the Suez Canal, etc_—need not detain us here. We 
need only to note that, when it was reopened in 1976 and widened early in 
the 1980s, the Suez Canal was unable to regain its pre-1967 role as a busy 
channe! in oil transportation. The advent of super-tankers has conferred 
tremendous importance on the route via the Cape of Good Hope. This 
means consideration of the repercussions of South African politics, as also 
South African linkages, in the realm of oil transportation.* 

The picture that the Gulf presented from about the close of the 1960s to 
the 1980s is one that is both unique and crucial. Its impact and its impor- 
tance are great enough to touch the entire Indian Ocean area and the 
world. They are likely to grow more and more compelling, with more and 
more intrusions into the rest of the Ocean in the years to come. In the Gulf 
itself the twin trends of modernization and assertive nationalism are bound 
to grow stronger and yet stronger. The nature and spirit of this new 
nationalism are, in substantial measure, modern too; for it has arisen from 
the masses and 18 sustained by their spontaneous support, although the 
actual participation of the masses is not as much as it is in modern states 
elsewhere. 

Take the case of Iran, for instance. The revolution that convulsed it in 
February 1979 was spontaneous; it was truly a people’s revolution, a 
genuine, modern revolution. Iran had never witnessed or experienced the 
like of it before. It was not modern in its science-technology dimension, or 
in its socioeconomic and political implications, but it was an authentic 
expression of the will of the people and hence representative. Even though 
in its systemic features, institutions, style of functioning, etc. Iran today 
does not look quite like a representative political system elsewhere, it is 
without doubt a new country with a growing equation and resonance 
between the people and their rulers. 

Now all this adds up to a positive trend in the area which is bound to 
have an impact on the rest of the Gulf. Even without converting the other 


LH. Gann and D Duignan, Why South Afnca Will Survive: A Hustoncal Analysis 
(London, 1981), pp. 187-9; and Jaster Robert Scott, The Defence of White Power: South 
Afnean Foreign Policy under Pressure (London, 1988), p. 8. See also “U.S. Policy in the 
South of Africa”, Ethiopta Herald (Addn Ababa), 10 October 1980 Cited in S C. Saxena, 
Power Conflicts and Power in Africa (New Delhi, 1985), p. 104. 
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countries of the Gulf to the Iranian version of an Islamic revolution, it is 
sure to induce those socioeconomicaily mediaeval countries to open up and 
become politically more and more responsive and representative. This 
“modernizing” trend is likely to be supported and perhaps strengthened by 
many of the Ocean littorals. 

It is not very likely that the tendencies of conflict or other contradictions 
inherent in the Gulf would resolve themselves in the near future. What is, 
however, clear is that the emerging trend of meaningful and mutually 
induced and Sustained cooperation in the Gulf is bound to grow. 

The Gulf itself is a conjoint and at the same time a diverse entity. Its 
conjunction has prepared a congenial ground for cooperation and accom- 
modation among its constituents in the domain of religion, culture, thought, 
etc. Its diversity has on the other hand given rise to conflict, which has 
tarnished, so to speak, the image of this compact entity. 

Its heterogeneity notwithstanding, the Gulf has witnessed cooperation in 
quite a few forms such as the OPEC, the OAPEC, the US-inspired twin- 
pillar (Iran and Saudi Arabia) security arrangement, the Gulf Cooperation 
Council, and some other organizations. None of these cooperative 
measures, however, has culminated in effective, enduring cooperation. 
Conflict is still the predominant feature of the Gulf scenario. 

AU the Arab states on the Gulf are open to demographic vulnerability. 
In quite a few of them the expatriates outnumber the tiny native popula- 
tions, and yet they are ranked and treated as second-class citizens. Not 
only the expatriates but a major chunk of the native population too is 
denied a fair share in the abundant petrodollars, which go exclusively to 
the private coffers of the ruling families and their cronies. This has alienated 
the masses from their respective regimes. The regimes, therefore, depend 
upon foreign patrons and protectors to survive. The Gulf thus comprises 
client states spending astronomical sums on arms purchases aimed more 
against their own people than against foreign aggressors. 

The threat to most of these regimes comes from within their own 
territories, largely because they are unrepresentative and totalitarian 
besides being economically iniquitous and socially orthodox and hier- 
archical. Religion divides them; it does not unify them. The absence of 
organized opposition parties and pressure groups (not to talk of a genuine 
Parliament and an independent judiciary) renders them rather vulnerable 
to mass upsurges and movements (such as the movement in Iran in 1978-79). 
Every regime in the Gulf is, therefore, engaged in attempts to externalize 
its domestic problems so as to divert the attention of the masses from social 
injustice, political dictatorship, and lopsided economic development as 
unsatisfying as economic underdevelopment. Disputes among the consti- 
tuents of the Gulf over the demarcation of boundaries are a symptom of 
discontentment. 

As in the Gulf, so in the rest of the Ocean, politics is resource-based or 
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geo-based. The ethos of the Gulf’s geo-based politics reverberates in the 
Ocean area at different times and in varying degrees. Of course the Ocean 
has its own geopolitical realities and its own larger compulsions and politics 
independently of the Gulf. 

The Ocean is at once rich and poor. Its richness derives from its 
wealth and resources; its poverty is reflected in underdevelopment, 
illiteracy, abject health conditions, overpopulation, and absence of indi- 
genous technology. The two together define the geopolitical realities of the 
Ocean and the policies and patterns obtaining there. Had the Ocean states 
been capable of harnessing the Ocean’s wealth, the quality of life of its 
inhabitants would have improved. They do not have that capability, how- 
ever, and for a host of reasons ranging from socioeconomic and political to 
purely technological. 

The Ocean states are all, without exception, hopelessly dependent 
upon outside Powers even for maintaining themselves. Their inter- 
national indebtedness is horrendous, and it is ever growing. Perhaps 
with the exception of most of the countries on the Gulf, the overwhelm- 
ing number of the Ocean countries are debtors to the West or to 
international financial institutions. There seems to be no prospect of the 
debts being settled; indeed there is every likelihood of the burden of debt 
proving to be more and more crushing. Even the occasional respite that 
these states buy, they buy at a considerable price. And, of course, the 
continued geopolitical condition of indebtedness has its own costs that the 
debtors pay in many a subtle and covert way through structural, systemic 
changes or alterations and through adoption of odd policies. 

It may not be far off the mark to suggest here that the multilayered 
dependence of the Ocean countries on the Powers outside, enhanced and 
consolidated through international indebtedness, renders the region vulner- 
able to the presence of foreign Powers. Combined with the compulsions of 
world politics, this condition facilitates easy entry of the Great Powers not 
merely ideologically but also militarily. The states of the region are in no 
position to resist this penetration and neocolonial superintendence by the 
Powers outside. 

These Powers, driven by the perceived compulsions of world politics, 
have included the Ocean within the ambit of their world view and policies. 
Simultaneously many of their client states too want the umbrella of their 
presence. This is true of the Gulf as much as it is of the rest of the Ocean. 

The objectives of these Powers are served well by their penetration of 
the Indian Ocean region as it places them in a vantage position from which 
to keep watch over the rich resources of the Ocean: oil in the Gulf and 
elsewhere, other minerals, and mecals. These resources are of vital interest 
especially to the United States and its allies. 

An immediate and direct consequence of the presence of the Super 
Powers in the Indian Ocean is the proposal to make the Ocean a zone of 
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peace. This proposal bas had support enough for it to be adopted by the 
United Nations. The geopolitical significance of the proposal lies in the 
spontaneous endorsement it has been able to elicit from the nonaligned 
countnes. The nonaligned movement has in fact adopted the idea as an 
important component of its main objective, viz, to ensure the ushering in 
of the New International Economic Order. This is likely to switch the focus 
to the resources of the Indian Ocean—the harnessing of those resources, 
their management, etc. The appeal or hold of the two current global 
ideologies (Communism and capitalism-liberalism) is bound to decline. 
When the appeal of those ideologies declines, the politics of the Ocean will 
shift from the current psycho-politics (of ideologies) to geopolitics. 

The Gulf will ipso facto experience and manifest this shift along with the 
rest of the Ocean. If anything, it will manifest it a little more dramatically; 
for the hunger for its oil is not likely to be satiated in the near future. This 
resource will for a very long time constitute the basis of politics in the Gulf. 
The politics of the Gulf in its turn will continue to be the key to the politics 
of the Ocean. 
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It is indeed a pity that this interesting book about Soviet eyes should come 
after the Soviets have, in a manner of speaking, become the Eyeless of 
Gazal Its importance is now merely historical. It may not even provoke 
discussion as nobody is now going to defend the Brezhnev era for whatever 
happened during those years of “stagnation and administrative command 
system”. Like Sodom and Gomorrah of the Biblical period or Pompeii of 
the Roman days, the Soviet Empire collapsed as though it were cursed. 
With that the Cold War ended; so did the era of Mutually Assured 
Destruction (MAD), Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI), and proxy wars in 
the countries of the Third World, including the countries of Latin America. 
The pictures of Leonid Brezhnev, Andrei A. Gromyko, and Daniel Ortega 
Saavedra of Nicaragua now look so pathetic: two of them are no more, and 
the third, who was so much a part of the Latin American defiance of the 
US big stick, is out of power, having been defeated convincingly by Violeta 
Barrios de Chamorro, his rival. The conflict between the Sandinistas and 
the Contras is consigned to the dustbin of history. The academics of the 
former Soviet Union, who were such keen students of Latin American 
relations, have lapsed into silence. The author of the book under review 
very correctly says (p. xi): 


Although it is certainly true that statements by members of the Polit- 
buro or the Central Committee of the CPSU [Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union] are more authoritative than statements by academics and 
journalists, in the case of Latin America, academics and journalists do 
play a disproportionate role in Moscow’s policy formulation. 


The author says that generally the Soviets thought it best to avoid direct 
involvement in the region, particularly during the time of President Lyndon 
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B. Johnson, and points out how they refused to be provoked even when 
China made statements, saying that they had failed to fulfil their interna- 
tional obligation to support wars of national liberation. Again they saw 
João Goulart being blatantly overthrown in spite of his vast popularity in 
Brazil by means of a US-supported military‘ putsch but refrained from 
intervening. They also chose to look on when the United States did much 
as it liked in the Dominican Republic. The golpe de estado in Chile, 
however, convinced them that the old soft policv of the days of John F. 
Kennedy was over and that the United States would not hesitate any 
longer to resort to gunboat diplomacy. Soviet policy is generally said to 
have been the result of a continual tussle between the Optimist school and 
the Pessimist, the upshot of a conflict of views between these two schools 
on opposition to the United States within Latin America from forces like 
the Church, the armed forces, and the bourgeoisie. The Optimists held that 
it would be impossible for the United States in the long run to ensure that 
Rightist policies always prevailed; the Pessimists thought otherwise. The 
United States held the purse-strings. US penetration into Latin American 
affairs, therefore, was much deeper. The United States (p. 23) controlled 
the 


most dynamic sector of the Latin American economy—the manufac- 
turing industries—with a relatively small capital investment since the 
multinationals imperceptibly operate behind the locally-owned and even 
State-owned enterprises and Latin America is totally dependent upon 
US for technology, research and development, capital and distribution 
systems with just 3 per cent of the stock. 


This is a very interesting analysis. It may be of relevance even now for 
countries like India which are on the verge of inviting foreign multinationals. 
Of course India may not be as helpless as the giant Latin American 
countries were. Those countries proved to be so many degenerate Davids 
rather than Goliaths! 

The book then goes on to trace the changing Soviet perceptions during 
the days of Jimmy Carter and Ronald Reagan. It was during Reagan’s time 
that the invasion of Grenada took place following a secret agreement 
between Grenada and the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union started taking 
deeper interest in Latin American resistance to US dominance. Even then 
its basic attitude to Latin America did not radically change (p. 46): “Thus, 
although many aspects of Moscow’s perception of Latin America changed 
during Brezhnev’s tenure, most Soviet analysts did not alter their tradi- 
tional belief that Latin America was a dependent continent with no imme- . 
diate prospects of emancipation”. Soviet analysts from V.I. Lenin onwards 
had viewed Latin America as “a dependent continent” (p. 48). When the 
Latin American countries joined the nonaligned movement, it only stirred 
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Soviet suspicions. The Soviet Union felt that the focus of the movement 
was on Asian—African solidarity, not on Latin America. Even with regard 
to the Andean Pact, the Soviet reaction was cautious as the fall of the 
Government of Salvador Allende in Chile bears out. 

The chapter on the role of the Roman Catholic Church in Latin America 
is interesting; for it was only in Latin America that the Church took upon 
itself to fight for the liberation of oppressed peoples and came into conflict 
with the caudillos. Liberation Theology was the Latin American contribution 
to the functions of the Church. In the days of Pope John Paul II there has 
been a reversal of this role: he is a conservative to the core. 

The role of the armed forces reflects the changes in their attitude from 
time to time. These went through some interesting zigzags. This comes out 
clearly when we consider each country separately. We find that the Soviets 
did not confine their help only to the progressive forces. They extended it 
to certain reactionary regimes as well. Their ambivalence towards Allende’s 
fall is also significant (pp. 102-4). 

The case studies of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile show how Soviet policy 
took due note of the fact that the United States was omnipotent in its 
backyard. Chile had a well-organized Communist Party; Mexico had a 
revolutionary tradition of fighting against the United States. Argentina and 
Brazil, however, were not very friendly towards the Soviet Union. Theirs 
was purely a trade relationship. These countries present a study in contrast. 

When we read the last chapter today, after the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, it appears so Pickwickian. At the time of writing they were of 
course valid assessments. The author says (p. 195), for example: “. . . it is 
simplistic to assume that [Mikhail] Gorbachev would want to forfeit his 
ideological credentials.” He did, did he not? Again (ibid.): “While there 
was a time, especially after the invasion of Grenada in 1983, that Soviet 
analysts feared US intervention, it seems that Moscow now feels confident 
that the Sandinistas will survive in power.” By the time this book came out, 
Ortega was out. Here is one more statement (p. 196): “It should be noted 
that today’s Poland represents the most successful example of Marxist— 
Leninist regime’s ability to come to terms with hostile political forces 
without a basic abdication of power.” Even before the fall of the Soviet 
Union the writing on the wall in Poland was clear. It was the least success- 
ful example of the ability of a Marxist-Leninist regime to grapple with 
hostile political forces. Yet another example (p. 200): “There the Soviet 
position has not changed very much since the death of Brezhnev.” We have - 
cited these statements just to show how fast were the changes which 
overtook the unsuspecting world of international politics: our intention is 
certainly not to discredit the conclusions of the book, which seem to be 
based on normal expectations. Of course they give an interesting description 
of the way Soviet policy went on adjusting itself to changes; so much so 
that it started supporting even reactionary regimes by putting ideology aside. 
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The author wrote the book after Gorbachev came to power, and yet there 
is no hint of his plan of dismemberment, which was totally unexpected 
(p. 202): “For Central America, the crucial economic and political arena 
will remain Washington, with the USSR playing a very marginal role. 
However, the era in which the USSR was perceived by most Latin Americans 
as either menacing or irrelevant is over.” The tragedy is that the Soviet 
Union itself is over! 

As a historical study of the rise and fall of a Super Power and of its 
capacity and intention to intervene in another country’s affairs, the value 
of the book cannot be denied. As a work of relevance to contemporary 
events, however, the book is out of date. This is unfortunate. It is not the 
fault of the book, though. If at all we may blame anything, it is the abrupt 
ways of our times. O tempora! O mores! 


Formerly of the Centre for Political K. SESHADRI 
Studies, School of Social Sciences, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Gandhi and Economic Development 


B.P. PANDEY, ed. Gandhi and Economic Development. New Delhi: Radiant 
Publishers, 1991. Pp. xxiv + 233. Rs 250.00. 


This book is a collection of twenty papers by eminent economists and 
Gandhian thinkers on Mahatma Gandhi’s views on economic development 
as evaluated in the light of India’s developmental experience during the 
post-Independence period. The papers were originally presented at a 
seminar on “Gandhi and Economic Development” at the Gandhian Insti- 
tute of Studies, Varanasi, from 27 to 29 August 1987. The book is divided 
into four parts. Part One, entitled “Gandhi and Planning”, has five papers; 
Part Two, entitled “Thought and Theory”, consists of six papers; Part 
Three, entitled “Trusteeship”, comprises five papers; and Part Four, entitled 
“Gandhi, Technology and Village Industry”, is made up of four papers. In 
addition there is a brief report on the proceedings of the seminar, in Part 
Five. 

Taken together, the different papers in the book give a comprehensive 
account of Gandhi’s ideas on economic development and planning. The 
contributors are convinced of the appropriateness of Gandhian economic 
thought for solving the age-old Indian problems of poverty, unemployment, 
and inequality. At the same time they are highly critical of the Nehru- 
Mahalanobis model of planning and development which the Government 
of India adopted after Independence—inasmuch as it failed to tackle the 
basic problems of the Indian economy. They, therefore, advocate the 
adoption of the Gandhian approach for a country like India. 
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It is, however, surprising that none of the contributors have, either in 
_ their papers or in the subsequent discussion during the seminar, examined 
the reasons for the rejection of Gandhian ideas by India’s planners. One 
reason could be the external factor, i.e., the threats of war and the 
atmosphere of Cold War in the period after Independence. These might 
have compelled the authorities to go in for a strategy of heavy-industry- 
oriented industrialization, the dominance of the public sector, and a highly 
centralized planning system. Another factor could be Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
well-known preference for Western thinkers. Most of these thinkers had 
no orientation towards the Gandhian approach and had only a superficial 
acquaintance with the complex realities of the Indian economy, and yet 
they exerted too much influence not only in India but also in other 
countries of South Asia. A third reason could be that the Gandhian 
approach gave priority to the needs of the masses as against those of the. 
ruling élite who naturally found it profitable to go in for the Western 
models despite their limitations. Yet another reason could be that those 
constituting the higher echelons of the Indian bureaucracy, as well as 
economists and planners, were more at home with the capitalist and 
Marxist approaches than with the Gandhian. What is most important, the 
Gandhian framework had not been applied anywhere else. It would have 
meant evolving an entirely new operational mechanism that was beyond 
the normal capability of Indian planners and the precedent-oriented 
administrators who were mainly imitators rather than innovators. 

Be that as it may, the book provides a good coverage of almost all 
elements of the Gandhian economic system. It lays particular emphasis on 
decentralization and people’s participation, village selfsufficiency or self- 
reliance, adoption of removal of poverty and unemployment as the main 
goal of national planning, use of an appropriate technology to ensure full 
employment as symbolized by khdad!, acceptance of the principle of trustee- 
ship, a village-oriented economy, an integrated approach to development, 
dignity of labour, and the Gandhian value system underlying all these. 

L.M. Bhole in his paper raises the issue whether the Gandhian approach 
is consistent with economic planning. He feels that there is no scope for 
planning in the Gandhian framework. However, it is clear from the deliber- 
ations of the seminar that what Bhole has in mind is centralized plan- 
ning. But there could be decentralized planning which fits very well 
within the Gandhian framework. “Real planning”, according to Gandhi, 
“consists in the best utilization of the entire manpower of India.” In 
another context Gandhi wrote: “We should be ashamed of resting or 
having a square meal so long as there is one able-bodied man or woman 
without work or food.” India would have been a much better country today 
if only Jawaharlal Nehru and his planners had kept this objective before 
them. 

A basic problem with the Gandhian economic system is that, unlike Karl 
Marx, Gandhi did not put forward all his ideas at one place in a coherent 
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form. His ideas came in pieces. The same piecemeal approach characterizes 
this book also. Different writers pick up different threads of the Gandhian 
system and examine them in the light of our contemporary developmental 
experience. There is no paper giving a picture of the Gandhian system as a 
whole. Even the editor’s introduction fails to perform this task. Besides, 
there is considerable repetition. Some repetition can of course be expected 
in a volume consisting of seminar papers on a theme, but the amount of 
repetition in this book is a little too much. It would have been better if the 
editor had abridged the papers so as to minimize duplication. Also there 
are a few papers which dwell more on India’s developmental experience 
and less on the Gandhian approach. These could have been excluded from 
the volume. A neat and compact volume would have been more useful 
than the present one. 

Notwithstanding these limitations, the book contains several important 
contributions. Mention may be made of papers entitled “The Trusteeship 
Formula”, by M.L. Dantwala; “Gandhian Concept of Trusteeship”, by 
H.K. Paranjape; “A Gandhian Critique of Planning Development in India”, 
by L.M. Bhole; “Back to Gandhiji in Indian Planning”, by B.M. Bhatia; 
and “Gandhjan Approach to Economic Development”, by Y.A. Panditrao. 
These and a few other papers help in illuminating the Gandhian approach 
to economic development and thus provide a valuable addition to the 
relatively scarce literature on the subject. One is certainly wiser after going 
through the book. The book is especially useful to those interested in 
Gandhian studies, as also to those concerned with planning and develop- 
ment in India. l 
Institute of Public Administration, KAMTA PRASAD 
New Delhi , 


India: Class, State, and Development 


BERCH BERBEROGLU, ed. Class, State and Development in India. New 
Delhi/Thousand Oaks/London: Sage Publications 1991. Pp. 330. 
Rs 275.00. 


Our understanding of the political economy of India has been considerably 
widened and enriched during the last decade thanks to the growing scholar- 
ship in the field. Although differential perspectival frames and divergent 
historical vantage points characterize this scholarship, what is most clearly 
discernible in it is the influence of Marxist thought. Indeed it is only the 
Marxist perspective which provides the analytical and conceptual tools 
needed to unravel the complexity of the political economy of development. 
And the dimensions central to this perspective are historical, socioeconomic, 
and political. A 
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Any attempt to grapple with the problematic of development in India 
has to capture the specificity of its historical context. Significant to the 
evolution of Indian society and the trajectory of its transformation is the 
intervention of colonialism. The Marxist analysis is distinguished by its 
sensitivity to the colonial connexion and its import for, and relevance to, 
an understanding of the logic of development, which substantially means 
uneven development. This in its turn entails an assessment of colonialism/ 
imperialism, its historical impact, and structural relevance—or, in other 
words, the relationship between the Indian ruling classes and the metro- 
politan bourgeoisie, between the big bourgeoisie and the provincial bour- 
geoisie and the landed classes, and between the State and civil society. 
These are questions of intellectual and political contention in contemporary 
Marxist discourse. 

The book under review comprises some of the analyses. The nine essays 
in it are-articles drawn from different journals or excerpts made from 
books published during the 1980s. They are divided into three sections. 
Section I, which comprises three articles, provides a historical perspective 
and an overview of the nature of the mode of production and the process of 
its transition to capitalism. Section II, which consists of four essays, deals 
with capitalist industrialization in the postcolonial period. The last section, 
which has just two essays, is about the development of the Communist and 
the peasant labour movement in India. Then there is Mark Selden’s inter- 
view with Dev Nathan in an appendix. 

The crucial initial question that we have to ask in any historical analysis 
of the political economy of social transformation in India is: How do we 
make sense of the historical trajectory of the distorted development in 
India? What are the historical roots and structural factors that constrained 
and stultified the free development of capitalism? 

Anupam Sen quite rightly begins at the beginning. He takes the pre- 
British, Mogul India as the point of departure in an attempt to make sense 
of the historical trajectory of the distorted development in India. The speci- 
ficity of the social formation of Mogul India is that it is characterized by the 
conspicuous absence of private proprietary rights over land. At the top of 
the sociopolitical hierarchy is the Mogul State, which had the ultimate 
power to administer and to collect revenue. At the-micro level there is the 
village community which “collectively” owned the land and cultivated it. 
As intermediaries between the State and the peasants there were the 
various layers of zamindars and jagirddrs appointed by the State to collect 
revenue but not vested with any proprietary rights over land, so that they 
were never able to acquire the kind of status that a vassal enjoyed under 
European feudalism. Sen argues that the absence of private proprietary 
rights over land and the impossibility of being dispossessed and obliged to 
resort to wage labour were crucial factors which stood in the Way of 
development of capitalism in India. 

e It would be incorrect upon this to paint a static picture of Indian society. 
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With the opening of trade with the West in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centunes there emerged a rich merchant class and an urban artisan class 
which together constituted “an incipient capitalist class”. Before this class 
attained economic and political maturity enough to “form its own state”, 
there arose “internecine warfare among the feudal lords”. This in its turn 
led to a weakening, and the eventual decline, of centralized Mogul authority. 
The political vacuum that followed as a result facilitated intervention by 
Bntish colonialism. 

Through an analysis of the British policies of land revenue and the “one- 
way” free trade and the consequent deindustrialization, Sen captures the 
process of integration of the Indian economy as a primary-commodity 
producer into the international division of labour. Indian society thus 
found itself in the “twilight of feudalism and capitalism” (à la Baran) and 
acquired the worst features of both. 

In his article “The Indian Capitalist Class and Imperialism before 1947” 
Bipan Chandra attempts to show how “the Indian capitalist class had 
developed a longterm contradiction with imperialism while retaining a 
relationship of short-term dependence on and accommodation with it” 
(p. 58) and examines the implications thereof within the context of the 
Indian nationalist movement. In support of his hypothesis he puts forward 
a “nonclass” thesis of Indian nationalism. That is to say, he sees the anti- 
colonial struggle as the product of contradiction between British colonialism 
and the Indian people. The capitalist class did not play a central role 
although it manipulated the struggle for its own benefit in line with its 
strategy of longterm antagonism and short-term accommodation or the 
“strategy of struggle—-pressure-compromise-—struggle—and stage-by-stage 
advance towards a bourgeois nation-state and independent economic devel- 
opment” (p. 71). The gullible Indian people were always deftly manipulated 
by the bourgeoisie! Not only is the uncritical and populist conception of the 
nationalist struggle as a mass movement of no help to Bipan Chandra in 
capturing the political and ideological heterogeneity of the anticolonial 
struggle, but it also prevents him from recognizing how the bourgeois class 
was politically mature enough to evolve subtle strategies of discourse, 
cooption, and containment in order to establish its hegemony. 

The debate òn the “mode of production” in which economists participated 
enthusiastically in the 1960s and the 1970s sought to analyse, indeed to 
measure quantitatively, the extent of capitalist development in Indian 
agriculture. It, however, ended rather inconclusively. Its chief drawback 
was its attempt to transpose classical Marxist categories in mechanical 
fashion to the Indian social reality with a view to analysing the historical 
trajectory of its development. Naturally the casualty here was the historical 
specificity of Indian society itself. 

What contributes to the historical specificity of social formation in India 
is the integral centrality of caste. Take away caste, and Indian society and 
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politics lose their specificity and meaning. The unique “caste-blindness” 
that characterizes Marxist intellectuals in India (and we may hasten to add 
that it has been the forte of scholars of the behavioural functionalist 
persuasion) has landed them in a dialectically inexplicable dilemma of 
relating the micro-power dynamics and the grassroots subaltern struggle to 
macro-historical processes. (Here caste is conspicuous both as a factor and 
as a site.) This necessitates a conscious attempt theoretically to articulate 
the caste question-in the Marxist discourse. 

, The merit of Gail Omvedt’s “Capitalist Agriculture and Rural Classes in 
India” consists in its examination of the question of agrarian transition in 
India by blending the conceptual categories of class and caste perspectivally. 
Gail Omvedt argues that “the development of capitalist agriculture in India 
has broken down this old correlation between class and caste and reconsti- 
tuted a new and more complex relationship between the two” (p. 129). 
This proposition seems to be of relevance in the context of the Karemchedus 
and the Chundurs occurring in certain areas or pockets on the Andhra 
coast which are well developed and which have benefited from the Green 
Revolution. It alerts us to the need to rethink the timehonoured strategies 
of political action and to the imperative of formulating strategies for 
fighting for caste emancipation. 

Section II of the book deals with capitalist industrialization in India. 
Paresh Chattopadhyay’s essay “Indian Capitalist Industrialization: An 
Introductory Outline” is the only piece not published earlier, it seems to 
have been written specially for this book. It provides an overview of the 
process of industrialization during the four decades since Independence, 
and of the role played by the State and foreign capital in that process. 
Chattopadhyay argues that the path of growth chosen by the ruling élite 
sought the “development of capitalism without making serious inroads into 
the precapitalist relations of production, foreclosing thereby the necessary 
mobilization of the country’s immense potential on the basis of any mass 
initiative” (pp. 148-9), thus making India’s industrial growth “dependent, 
to an important extent, on foreign capital, private as well as public” 
(p. 149). Further, on the basis of an analysis of the different phases of 
India’s industrialization, he concludes that “given the exigencies of class 
struggles in India, the Indian bourgeoisie is incapable of mounting a deter- 
mined onslaught on the existing precapitalist relation, without which 
capitalism and hence the ‘internal market’ cannot grow at the desired rate” 
(p. 155). 

Ranjit Sau’s “The Development of Monopoly Capital in India” attempts 
to analyse the development of monopoly capital in India by situating it in 
the context of international capitalism; it also goes into its interconnexions 
with metropolitan capital. No doubt the three principal classes that accu- 
mulate surpluses—viz, the landlords and rich farmers, the big bourgeoisie, 
and the foreign capitalists—have common interests, but they also face 
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“internecine quarrels” (p. 180) because of competition among them for the 
limited resources available: “Expansion of production is not on their 
agenda: they are busy dividing up the economy among themselves.” The 
crisis within the ruling classes is obviously sought to be resolved through 
increased exploitation of the working masses. Sau rightly concludes that 
this would, “in the long run”, only “exacerbate the principal contradiction 
in India: the contradiction between the oppressed masses and the alliance 
of the three ruling classes” (p. 182). 

The trajectory of development pursued so far is aimed at the industrial- 
ization of India without transforming the semifeudal agrarian scenario. 
Given the limited historical potential of this model of development and the 
shrinking social base of the Indian State and the ruling classes, we can very ` 
well imagine a scenario that is terribly reactionary in its sociopolitical 
articulation emerging in the future. The historical experience of backward 
capitalist countries like Italy—the rise of Rightwing movements and 
regimes—points to this possibility. The elimination of precapitalist relations 
of production is, therefore, a precondition for us to assure ourselves of the 
economic advance of India and its democratic future. On the basis of an 
analysis of certain recent trends in economic development Prabhat Patnaik 
argues that industrialization in India “can be only of one kind, namely 
agriculture-led or more accurately agriculture-sustained” (p. 205). 

The last essay in this section is P.M. Mathew’s “Women’s Industrial 
Employment in India”. This study of women’s employment structure in the 
industrial sector in Kerala demonstrates how the bias against women in the 
division of labour and the phenomenal marginality of women’s workforce 
continue in spite of integration into capitalist relations of production. It 
also discusses the functioning of different types of women’s organizations— 
Government-sponsored, voluntary, and Leftist. Again it draws our atten- 
tion to the changing nature of the work process and the need to evolve 
alternative strategies in line with the specificities of those changes. 

Part II of the book, entitled “The Development of the Labour Movement 
in India”, comprises essays by G. Kotovsky and Joseph Tharamangalam. 
Kotovsky’s piece provides an analysis of the Communist and workers’ 
movement in India since its emergence and follows its chequered career 
through the two splits in 1964 and 1967 down to the post-Emergency 
period. Any treatment of eight decades of the rich history of the Communist 
movement cannot but be schematic. Even then Kotovsky succeeds in 
providing an overview of the movement without leaving out the major 
landmarks in its history. 

The agrarian question was taken off the agenda of the Communist Party 
after the withdrawal of the Telangana peasant struggle in 1951. (Of course 
there were a few stray struggles relating to the question of land distribution 
in certatn pockets.) It was only with Naxalbari in 1967 that the need for a 
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revolutionary articulation of the question was again thought to be urgent. 
This development ushered in a new phase in the history of the Indian 
Communist movement by bringing an alternative revolutionary path and 
agrarian strategy to the fore with unprecedented clarity. Tharamangalam’s 
“The Communist Movement and the Theory and Practice of Peasant 
Mobilization in South India” is an excerpt from an essay originally published 
in the Journal of Contemporary Asia (Manila). It touches upon some of 
these issues. A detailed treatment of these issues would have been more 
rewarding (although the interview with Dev Nathan in the appendix does 
compensate for this lacuna to some extent). 

In contrast with the above essays, which have each a specific focus, 
Selden’s interview with Dev Nathan is comprehensive as well as probing. 
Nathan locates the politics of the Communist Party of India (Marxist-Lenin- 
ist) or CPI (ML) in the context of India’s political economy since Inde- 
pendence. He assesses the perspective, strategy, and prospects of the CPE 
(ML) movement without losing sight of the problems confronting it. 

To describe the CPI (ML) understanding of Indian society as semifeudal 
and semicolonial and to view its strategy of Indian revolution as “New 
Democratic” may not be unproblematic, but it does constitute an intellectual 
and political counterpoint to the academic and traditional Left perspectives. 
The dominant Marxist position is to regard commercialization and com- 
moditization of agriculture as indices of capitalist development and to look 
upon the agrarian scenario in India as predominantly capitalistic. Theor- 
etically no social formation can be characterized merely on the basis of the 
development of productive forces. It is the qualitative relations of produc- 
tion (“how commodities are produced”) which are decisive in the character- 
ization of a social formation. The CPI (ML) understanding of India as 
semifeudal and semicolonial is based on the “relations of production” 
perspective. 

It is precisely because of this theory and the locale of the CPI (ML) 
struggles (which is characterized by backwardness and precapitalist forms 
of dominance) that we cannot accept questions of caste and gender 
merely as questions of scholarly speculation. These questions are of the 
utmost significance in revolutionary political practice. In certain pockets of 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, and Telangana the CPI (ML) struggles have to 
contend with patriarchy and caste oppression. Indeed patriarchy and caste 
oppression are issues integral to their struggles. They, therefore, find it 
imperative to evolve appropriate strategies and forms of struggle—a task 
which they are yet to accomplish in its entirety. 

As the title of this book suggests, central to any Marxist understanding of 
India’s political economy is the question of the Indian State. The main 
weakness of this book is the absence of a comprehensive attempt at a Marxist 
conceptualization of the problematic of the Indian State. As there ‘thas been 
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some excellent writing on the Indian State in recent times, this lacuna is 
difficult to understand. 


` Department of Political Science, K. SRINIVASULU 
Osmania University, Hyderabad 


Imagining India 


RONALD INDEN. Imagining India. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1990. Distri- 
buted in India by Rupa and Company, New Delhi. Pp. viii + 299. 
Price, not indicated. 


In this excellent, scholarly book of three hundred closely printed pages, its 
author, who is Professor of South Asian History at the University of 
Chicago, undertakes to prove that the hitherto-popular thesis of Indian 
thought being “essentially dreamlike”, and of Indian civilization being 
“inherently irrational”, is wrong. 

Indology has long been caught in metaphors of various kinds, most of 
which are, as our author argues quoting Istvan Meszaros, only “suitable to 
produce mystifications”. In this sense this book is not so much about 
imagining India as about Europe imagining India. 

There has been a revival of interest in European studies on classical or, if 
you will, quintessential India. Good examples of such interest are Halbfass’s 
account Europe and India and Morton Klass’s work on caste though it is 
limited to a small area of study. One must add here that the author does 
not take very kindly to Klass’s view of caste—presumably because he has 
strong reservations about Klass’s theory on the genesis of caste. Why he 
does not find the bulk of Klass’s book acceptable, which is really a critical 
re-examination of the various schools of thought on caste, is a mystery; for 
Klass’s account is no less conceptually clear than the author’s. One has 
only to compare their critiques of H.H. Risley’s work on caste. 

This book is a critique of the Western attempts at imagining India. 
Classical India has suffered at the hands of the European Enlightenment. 
The Hegelian—Marxian notion that India has no history seems to persist 
even today. The fact that India was not a political unity prior to the 
colonial times has been laboured too much. It does not prove anything 
really worthwhile. It would be idle to imagine that political unity is the only 
factor constitutive of civilizational unity. Equally it would be naive to 
suggest that the essential features of a given “felt” unity can always be put 
down theoretically or clearly. The trouble would be quite plain if Indians 
or, for that matter, Asians were to start imagining Europe. Yet such 
difficultiés are ignored largely because, unlike the people of Europe or 
China, the Indians, the Hindus in particular, are thought to be devoid of 
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“the capacity . . . to order their world”. (This is not to suggest that that 
order is the best or that it would not have been better or different.) The 
author questions that understanding. He also criticizes “the knowledge of 
‘others’ that Europeans and Americans have created during the period of 
their world ascendancy”. Both these quotations are from the opening 
sentences of the book. If we have cited them here, it is mainly to emphasize 
that the author more than adequately succeeds in making the point and 
takes the debate on Indology a few significant steps forward. 

Before one goes into a more detailed account of the book, one must 
perhaps refer to the curious metaphor, “sponge”, used by the historian 
Percival Spear to describe Hinduism (see 3.1 of the bcok). The author does 
not refer to it, but it is possible that the image comes from Neitzsche. 
Talking of Western civilization in his book Gay Science Neitzsche asked: 
“Who gave the sponge to wipe away the entire horizon? What were we 
doing when we unchained this earth from its sun?” It is possible to argue 
that it is this critique of Western civilization which provided the curious 
metaphor to Professor Spear. Naturally the horizon would then be that of 
logic: the sun would be reason itself. Metaphors may thus be loaded not 
only “for implications for action (or inaction)” but also with meanings 
which make it easy for the Europeans to take a view of Hinduism that 
presents it as an “anti-rational” or, at any rate, a “non-rational” system. 
The idea of rational religion is no Weberian monopoly after all. 

Since the days of Vincent Smith, who was “by no means an original 
scholar” in A.L. Basham’s judgement, a judgement with which the author 
concurs, successive European scholars have tried to constitute India, pre- 
sumably so as to understand Europe in terms of the other. Naturally this 
book has to be not so much about India as about “European studies of 
India”. It is here that Indian scholars like S. Radhakrishnan come in. 
Radhakrishnan as a nationalist intellectual was interested in making India 
intelligible to the West. He was no-historian. He merely turned Indian 
civilization and philosophy into an acceptable commodity in the West. 
How else does one explain his attempt to describe Sankardcharya’s thesis 
on illusion and reality as “an inversion of the one associated in Western 
philosophy with the name of Berkeley” (p. 108)? 

Most other Indian citations in this book are intended either to make a 
factual point or to offer an Indian version of one of the many outstanding 
European schools of Indology and Orientalism. On Orientalism the author 
does not take a political view like Edward Said. He, of course, agrees with 
Said’s “critique” but hastens to add that his “intention here is not to 
interpret Said’s book, to defend it against its detractors, or to attack them” 
(p. 38). This was because Said was interested in looking at Orientalism as a 
European strategy of dominance. The author is only fleetingly interested in 
that aspect. He is interested rather in placing the European imagination on 
India in terms of the European imagination as it has come to be since the 
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Enlightenment. In other words, dominance is not the concern of our 
author; understanding is. 

That concern gives a peculiar character to this book. It is more “imagin- 
ing Europe imagining India”—in a manner of speaking. Trying to understand 
Hinduism or the caste system is not easy. Such an effort is bound to be part 
of the weltanschauung of the perceiver. In fact that anschauung is so 
important that this excellent book becomes a book on Europe rather than 
on India. The Islamic Middle East has evoked the clearest understanding, 
albeit tainted with hostility and with a desire for dominance. China has 
remained a “great civilization” as the Rev. James Legge put it in his 
introduction to the classics of Confucius and Mencius. “Hindu” India is a 
mystery and not a particularly pleasant one at that. It remains a mystery to 
this day. Our author tries to explain how it does so. 

This strikes us as even more significant if we contrast the Indian view of 
India as presented in English (which the author refers to) with the Indian 
view of India as presented in the vernacular (which, naturally, the author 
does not refer to). A scholar like V.K. Rajwade was specifically critical 
both of imagining India and of trying to explain Indian history and reality 
in European terms. He comes out with a defence of the caste system which 
does not fit in any school discussed by our author. S.V. Ketkar and B.R. 
Ambedkar (whom, strangely, our author does not mention at all) attacked 
the caste system, again, in terms very particular to them. Jotiba Phule took 
a view of caste very similar to the one Basham did a century later (in 1954) 
(p. 77). Phule took that view, not as a scholar, but as a polemicist who, 
following the Nydyasutras, treated vitandd or destructive criticism as a 
legitimate form of debate. So what was a banality with Basham was a 
weapon with Phule. Sharad Patil in his study of Ddsa-Sidra slavery 
(available also in English translation) employs Marxist categories of analysis 
only to move-away-from them. We have mentioned these examples here 
only to make the point that it would have been great if our author had 
taken into account some of the “native” scholarship (for want of a better 
term), or that there was a parallel “imagining India” in India and not only, 
à la Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, just fitting India in Western imagination. 
This, of course, is only a response to this fine book on India, Hinduism, 
and the caste system. 


Centre for East Asian Studies, G.P. DESHPANDE 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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Excise and Import Duties in India 


BirLA ECONOMIC RESEARCH FOUNDATION, New Delhi. Excise Dunes in 
India. New Delhi: Radiant Publishers, 1991. Pp. xvi + 113. 
Rs 90.00. 


BırLa Economic RESEARCH FOUNDATION, New Delhi. Import Duties in 
India. New Delhi: Radiant Publishers, 1992. Pp. xii + 73. Rs 90.00. 


Here are two useful and informative books on two most important indirect 
taxes in the Indian tax system. Although we do have a few books on Indian 
public finance, there is no separate compendium on the economic aspects 
of the tax system. The two books under review here trace the history of the 
legislations on, and the administrative practices relating to, excise duties and 
cystoms duties (import duties). What is really striking about them is the 
way they compress all relevant information within ninetytwo pages in the 
case of excise duties and fiftynine pages in the case of import duties 
(excluding appendices); so much so that even if one is disinclined to study 
the subject on account of its complexity and the terrible size of the tariff 
schedule, the treatment of the subject in the two books will help in getting 
over such disinclination. 

It must, however, be admitted that the two books are of an introductory 
nature. To a student unacquainted with the two taxes, they offer a threshold 
view and no more. The information compiled does not add up to the kind 
of research that one expects from a research foundation of repute like the 
Birla Economic Research Foundation, New Delhi. 

Both laymen and experts are familiar with the impact and incidence of 
Central excise taxation, which affects every commodity manufactured or 
produced in India. From a 5 per cent duty on cotton yarn of 20 counts and 
above in 1894 (which was subsequently changed into a duty on cloth), this 
duty has grown today to cover ninetysix chapters in the Central! excise 
tariff, covering commodities ranging from chocolates to locomotives. Under 
each chapter there are numerous classifications and subclassifications; each 
of it in its turn is modified and reshaped by notifications; so much so that 
no one, either in the Department or outside, can be sure of the classification 
of any commodity or the effective rates leviable thereon. Besides, com- 
modites which are similar are spread over many chapters, with inclusions 
or exclusions, as indicated in the chapter notes and the interpretations. 

The total revenue accruing from Union excise duties is estimated at 
more than Rs 337,150 million for the year 1993-94. This amounts roughly 
to 39 per cent of the total revenue. In 1970-71 the revenue received from 
Union excise duties was Rs 17,590 million; ten years later, in 1980-81, it 
rose to Rs 65,000 million. The growth of tax revenue, particalarly in 
indirect taxes, is not a matter of resources alone; it has an impact on prices 
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and incomes as well. High indirect taxes are inflationary in their impact as 
they raise the prices of goods to the extent of the taxes imposed. A rise in 
indirect taxes has an impact on the allocation of resources also; and as the 
Government at the Centre and the State Governments are the largest 
purchasers of goods, high indirect taxes compel Finance Ministers to resort 
to additional resources mobilization or deficit financing in order to meet 
the cost of higher taxes. The modern trend in most countries is, therefore, 
to lay greater emphasis on direct taxes and to reduce the burden of 
commodity taxes either by limiting them to one or two products, like 
tobacco or liquor, or by substituting a self-policing and self-adjusting tax, 
or a Value Added Tax (VAT). Nowhere else in the world do we have a 
Central excise system of such range and sweep as in India, with all its 
complicated procedures entailing endless litigation. The tax burden on 
commodities is compounded by a cascading effect of the taxes on inputs, 
which leads to distortions. The input credit relief given under Rule 56-A of 
the Central Excise Rules and subsequently by Modvat is either wholly 
inadequate or totally distorted—as, for example, giving a higher relief than 
the actual taxes on inputs. The rules relating to Modvat are also complicated: 
to settle a claim one has to go through a chain of litigation. 

The book on excise duties in India no doubt deals with the problems of 
inadequacies of Modvat, but it does so superficially; so much so that the 
real depth of the problems is not adequately brought out.' 

After analysing the role of Central excise, the Chelliah Committee 
recommended that the indirect tax system should cover as many transactions 
as could possibly be broadly neutral in relation to production and con- 
sumption and that any departure from neutrality should be deliberate or 
serve certain major objectives. It, therefore, felt that the taxes levied 
should have only a few rates and very few exemptions. Judged by this 
prescription, the entire Central excise law and procedure does not fit in at 
all with the Indian tax system. The unanimous or near-unanimous view of 
all tax experts is that the only solution is to move towards a comprehensive 
VAT system, replacing the present system of Central excise and sales taxes 
and other indirect taxes, except the Jevy on alcohol and the entertainment 
tax (paragraphs 9.2 and 9.3 of the Interim Report of the Tax Reforms Com- 
mittee). This wise counsel is not, however, practicable under our present 
federal setup, with separate fields of legislation demarcated between the 
Centre and the States. The States would be unwilling to give up a highly 
useful taxing power in favour of the Centre, The only alternative, therefore, is 
to conduct a thorough review of the Central excise system and have only 


1 Anyone interested in the subject may refer to the article “Modvat: A Major Addition to 
Excise ” by S. Venkatesan, which appeared in the October 1992 issue of Fiscal 
News, the mon journal of the Fiscal Research Foundation, New Delhi. 
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four groups of commodities with uniform rates of taxation with the existing 
Modvat continuing. These groups could be: (a) capital goods (machinery 
and plants for production of goods); (b) non-consumption commodities 
other than capital goods; (c) consumer durables, including luxuries; and 
(d) non-durable consumer goods, including luxuries. In order to keep 
down the inflationary pressures, wage goods should be exempted from 
Central excise taxation, and intermediary goods, if they are captively 
consumed, should not be taxed. The present system of taxing them first 
and giving relief later is time-consuming and tends to lock up the funds of 
the producer with a possible rise in interest liability for him. Unfortunately, 
even the Chelliah Committee did not deal with the problem of Central 
excise in a comprehensive manner, with the result that the Government 
does not have today an authentic study on the subject to guide it in its 
formulation of a longterm strategy. 

The Report of the Jha Committee of 1968 did provide a good deal of 
information and make useful suggestions, but its very bulk deterred the 
Government from seriously implementing it. The Longterm Fiscal Policy, 
which was a very useful document but which was forgotten when V.P. 
Singh resigned, had quite a few suggestions to make which are very 
relevant even today. It pointed out that the need of the hour was to have a 
reform of Central excise, of which the basic thrust would be to simplify 
vastly the present rates and exemptions, to take major strides away from or 
relying on the taxation on inputs in production, and to rationalize several 
special schemes—as, for example, schemes for smallscale units and for 
duty drawback. 

In spite of the Report of the Chelliah Committee and in spite of some 
rationalization brought about in the duty structure in the Finance Bill, 
there is still a good deal of work to be done to make excise duties fulfil their 
role as a means of not only raising revenue but also promoting an accelerated 
pace of development and enabling the country to approach its goal of 
“higher growth with social justice”. If revenue is the only consideration, 
then the best means of simplification is to adopt what Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi, in her budget speech for 1970, stated, viz, that “the scope 
for excise taxation should be widened to include taxation at a low rate of 10 
per cent on practically the whole range of manufactured products”. 

Import tariff depends largely on the trade policy of the Government. An 
import duty is not so much a revenue-raising measure as a measure that is J 
tailored to implement the objectives of economic growth and promote 
larger- and yet larger-scale production of quality and standard goods to 
capture export market. It has yet another rationale, viz, to prevent the 
import of goods which are prejudicial to national interests. Its further 
objective is to promote selfreliance and selfsufficiency. In the early yoprs of 
British rule, the three Presidencies—Bengal, Bombay, and Madras—had 
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each its own separate customs regulations, so that import duties varied 
from Presidency to Presidency. Later these separate rates of duty were: 
replaced by a uniform all-India tariff brought about through the Customs 
Duties Act of 1859. The primary purpose of introducing uniformity was 
not to rationalize the tariff structure but to adopt new avenues of revenue. 
At that time twentythree items were listed as the ones liable for import 
duty. There was also a residuary entry for items not enumerated, and the 
duties were ad valorem, except on wines, liquor, and spirit. In 1882, under 
the Indian Tariff Act, all import duties were removed, except on arms, 
ammunition, military stores, liquor, oil, and salt. However, in 1894, follow- 
ing a change in the sterling-rupee exchange rate, customs duties were 
reimposed. It was at this time that an attempt was made to form groups of 
items under broad categories. The groups covered seventyeight items, but 
the rate of duties broadly was low at 5 per cent. As we have stated already, 
import tariff is generally decided by the trade policies of the Government. 
Till 1923 the philosophy of free trade governed those policies, and the 
import duties were low. However, as a result of the recommendations of 
the Indian Fiscal Commission, the Government started the policy of dis- 
ctiminatory protection. Sixtynine items were subjected to protective duties; 
sixtytwo items of common consumption (like grain, pulses, salt, milk 
powder, etc.) were left duty-free. Industrial raw materials were taxed at a 
low rate. The tightening of the import tariff and the rise in import duties 
came about in the 1950s, when the sterling balances had started declining, 
causing concern about our foreign-exchange reserves. The import duty 
was, therefore, supplemented by import licensing. Imports of high tariff 
items, such as luxuries and semiluxuries, were drastically curtailed, with 
total prohibition in some cases. The-revenue potential thus being eroded, 
the duties on other products, even though they were necessities, began to 
be raised. Second, the Government adopted the policy of not allowing 
import of anything that was being produced in sufficient quantities in the 
country. Where domestic production was limited, imports were allowed, 
but the volume of such imports being limited, it could not meet the 
demand. Then followed a series of adjustments leading to multiple rates, 
which were criticized by the Customs Reorganization Sue and the 
Tariff Revision Committee. 

The increase in plan outlays made it imperative to mobilize resources 
from every source; so much so that successive Finance Ministers started 
looking upon import duties as the main source of revenue. In the budget for 
1993-94, the customs revenue estimated to flow in on account of import 
duties was Rs 277,000 million, next only to the Union excise duties. 
However, the World Bank dictated certain changes in policy by way of 
conditionalities for its lending. An important conditionality imposed by the 
World Bank is the need to reduce import tariff on a wideranging basis. 
Accordingly, the Finance Minister announced in his budget speech for 
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1993-94 a restructuring of customs duties; he reduced the overall ceiling of 
customs duties from 110 per cent to 85 per cent. He also proposed a further 
drastic reduction in customs duties on a number of capital goods and their 
components and parts. He conceded that the lowering of import duties and 
import liberalization might mean a great strain on our industry and 
make it vulnerable to unfair competition and also dumping. However, 
he hoped that there would be no serious damage because the changed 
exchange rates over the past two years had created considerable room for 
duty reduction without hurting domestic industry. Besides, he reduced 
duties on raw materials and inputs. He said that this in its turn would 
reduce costs for our producers, thus giving an effective competitive edge. 
In this context he referred to the longterm structure recommended by the 
Chelliah Committee. That Committee, noticing the steep rise in import 
duties, had suggested a restructuring of the import tariff. The main ele- 
ments of such restructuring should be: (a) reduction in the general level of 
tariff; (b) reduction of the spread or dispersion of tariff rates; (c) simpli- 
fication of the tariff system; (d) rationalization of tariff rates and abolition 
of the numerous exemptions and concessions; and (e) abolition of the 
practice of making changes in effective rates through notifications. 

One need not go into details of the recommendations under these heads. 
It is enough to note that there has been a change in the Government’s 
policy which may, in the course of the next few years, reduce the importance 
of customs import duties as a source of revenue. This is to be brought 
about by deliberate reduction not only in customs duties but also in imports 
by domestic purchasers who should by then develop adequate technological 
upgradation and be in a position to compete effectively in foreign markets. 

The era of protection is gone, and both foreign enterprise and domestic 
enterprise are on a level playing-field owing to the restructuring of the 
indirect tax system. 

When the book on import duties was written (1991), the new policy had 
not taken shape. This may be the reason why the book does not deal with 
the new trends. It is hoped that the next edition wil] discuss the subject of 
customs duties in the light of the liberalization policy and the globalization 
of the economy. 


Formerly of the Centre for Studies V. GAURI SHANKER 
in Diplomacy, International Law, 

and Economics, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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